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Thb publishers of the Family Library, anxious to obtain 
and to deserve the favourable opinion of the public, with 
pleasure embrace the present opportunity to express their 
warm and sincere thanks for the liberal patronage which has 
been bestowed upon their undertaking, and their determina- 
tion to do aQ that lies in their power to merit its continu- 
ance. For some tune previous to the commencement of the 
Family Library, they had entertained thoughts and wishes 
of reducing the quantity of mesely fictitious wjitings, which 
the reading public had made it their interest to issue from 
their press ; ,and they were conscious that this could only 
be done by substituting for them works that should be equally 
entertsdning and more instructive. The difficulty was to 
find an adequate supply of books possessing these requitiites. 
At this time the attention of English philanthropists and 
authors was strongly turned to the general dissemmation of 
asefiil knowledge by means of popular abridgments, cpnve- 
nient in form, «mbrded at low prices, and as much as possi- 
ble simplified in style, so as to be accessible as well to the 
means as to the comprehension of << the people," in contra- 
distinction to the educated and the wealthy. The result has 
been the production of numerous collections, embracing well 
written works treating of almost every department of art and 
science, and, by their simplicity, clearness, and entire freedom 
from technicality, exactly calculated to attract and compen- 
sate the attention of the general reader. From these collec- 
tions, with additions and unprovemeats, and such alterations 
as were necessary to adapt the work to the taste and wants 
of the American public, Harper's Family Libbary has 
been composed ; and it is with pride and pleasure thct the 
publishers acknowledge the distinguished favour with which 
it has been received. The approbation and support that 
have sdready been bestowed upon it are greater than have 
ever been conferred upon any work of a similar character 
published m the United States ; and the sale of every suc- 
ceeding volume still demonstrates its continually increasing 
popularity. In several instances gentlemen of wealth and 
of excellent judgment have been so much pleased with the 
character of the Library, that they have purchased numbers 
of complete sets as appropriate and valuable giilo to the 
.families of their less opulent relatives i and Uhers hav«9 
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unsolicited, been active in their endeavonxB to extend its 
diculation among their friends and acquaintances. With 
these strong inducements to perserere, the publisher* are 
resolved, to prosecute their undertaking with additional zeal, 
energy, and circumspection. What has been done they 
desire th^ patrons to consider rather in the fight of an ex- 
periment, than a specimen of what they hope and intend to 
accomplish : they freely and gratefully acknowledge that 
the circulation and popularity of the Family LUirary are now 
such as to justify them in disregarding expense, and to 
demand from them every care and every exertion. It shall 
be their study to make such arrangements as shall warrant 
them in assuring the friends and patrons of the Library that 
the forthcoming volumes, instead of decreasinff in interest 
and value, will be found still more deserving of the support 
and approbation of the public than those which have pre- 
ceded them. 

In order to render it thus meritorious, the proprietors 
intend incorporating in it hereafter, selections of the best 
productions from the various other Libraries and Miscella- 
nies now publishing in Europe. Several well-known au- 
thors have been engaged to prepare for it also works of an 
American character; and the Family Library, v>hen com- 
pletedf will include a volume on every useful and interesting 
subject not embraced in the other ''Libraries" now prepar- 
ing by the same publishers. The entire series will be the 
production of authors of eminence, who have acquired ce- 
lebrity by their literary labours, and whose names, as they 
appear in succession, will afford the surest guarantee for tbe 
satisfactory manner in which the subjects will be treated. 

With these arrangements, the publishers flatter themselves 
that they will be able to offer to the American public a woric 
of unparalleled merit and cheapness, forming a body of litera^ 
ture which wUl obtain the praise of having mstructed many, 
and amused all ; and, above every other species of eulogy^ 
of being fit to be introduced to the domestic drde without 
reserve or exception. 

The Dramatic Sbriss of the Family Library will consist 
principally of the works of those Dramatists who flourished 
contemporaneously with Shakspeare, in which all such 
passages as are inconsistent with modem delicacy will be 
omitted. The number of volumes will be limited, and they 
will be bound and numbered in such a manner as to render it 
not essentially necessary to obtain them to complete a set •£ 
the Family Libraiy. 
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PREFACE. 



The object of the following work k to inxh 
duce, within a reasonable compass,^ the sub- 
stanee of the information which has been 
preserved to us, relative to a veiry extraor- 
dinary man ; a man whose strength of char- 
acter, doubtless, made an impression, on the 
mind of his country, which has never been 
^aced. The notice of him by Fox has been 
compared to a piece of quaint and fantastic 
Mosaic. Like the other writings of the mar- 
tyrdogist, it affects us in something of tlie 
same manner, as the portraitures and groups 
on the <' storied window" of one of our cathe- 
drals. We retire from' the contemplation of it 
with certain feelings of veneration and delight^ 
which a more finished and artificial master- 
piece might, possibly, fail to inspire. In this 
instance, however, his work is far too indis- 
tinct and imperfect to satisfy the taste, or the 
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understanding, of an inquiring age. It ia, be- 
sides, remarkable for one glaring omission. It 
leaves wholly unnoticed the great and immortal 
achievement of Wiclif— his translation ot the 
Bible into English. 

The life of our Reformer by Mr. Lewis did 
much towards the supply of former deficiendes. 
It is a laborious, and, upon the whole, a fidth- 
All compilation; but it possesses but fiBeUe 
attractions for the general reader. The very 
eircumstanee which renders it valuable as a 
repertory, will, probaUy, make it somewhat 
repulsive to those, who prefer a febric carefully 
wrought up, to a collection ol raw materials. 
It is loaded with copious extracts from the 
writings of Wiclif ; which, though they un- 
doubtedly strengthen its authority, have^ never* 
theless, the effect of interrupting the narrative^ 
and of burdening the memory and the atten* 
tion of the reader. 

The most recent of Wiclif 's biografAers is 
Mr. Yaughan: and to the labours of this 
gentleman I have great obligations to acknow- 
ledge. He appears to have prepared himself 
for his task by a more complete and scrupulous 
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examination of all the extant writings of Wio 
lif, than has, probably, eyer been undertaken 
befcre. The apology for Wiclif, compiled by 
Dr. James, upwards of two centuries ago, was, 
principally, the result of a careful search into 
such of the Wiclif manuscripts as could be 
found in the Bodleian library. Even Mr. 
Lewis regrets that he was without opportu- 
nities or facilities for -acquiring a perfect ac- 
quaintance with the works of the Reformer. 
But there seems to be no repository of ancient 
literature in the empire, which has escaped the 
industry of Mr. Yaughan. In some respects, I 
liave, accordingly, found his work « most in- 
valuable guide ; for his diiigeaoe has enabled 
liim to ascertain the date of many of Wiclif 's 
performances, with an approach to precision 
which had never before been attained ; and, 
thus, to trace out, with greater success than 
any former writer, the progress and develope* 
ment of the Reformer's convictions. 

I have further to declare myself deeply in- 
debted to the liberality of Mr. Yaughan and his 
publishers, for their kind and ready permission 
to print, from his work, the catalogue of Wic- 



lif s writings, which iovwB the ^coocfauKng , 

chapter of this Tolume. It is, unquestionably^ 
Che most comjdete account of his works which 
has ever yet been laid before the public. 

It has beea thought advisable to prefix to 
this vdume two introductory chapters, exhibit* 
ing a brief view of Christianity, — ^in Europe, 
generally, and in this country more particu** 
larly,*— up to the middle of the fourteenth cen^ 
(ury ; the period at whidi the name of Wic-* 
lif began to be celebrated. Two sui^lemepv 
tary chapters are, also, added at the end, con-* 
taining a succinct notice of the exertimis of 
his followers, and the hiB of his doctrines, in 
the interval between his death, and the Re- 
formation in the sixteenth century. 

The public will be gratified to learn, that 
the University of Oxford is about to puUish 
Wiclif 's Version of the Old Testament ; and 
that the Rev. J. Forshall, and P. Madden, 
Esq., both Librarians of the British Museum, 
are preparing the same for the Clarendon Press. 
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CHAPTER L 

Cfenaral TUw qf tht rradual eorrupUon of CkrMaiHUjf, to Hi 
midaU 9f thefimrteentk eenturp. 

It has been remarked that Christianity is a jewel of 
inestimable and unchangeable value ; but that it is 
ffrotesquelv or beautifully set, according to the con- 
dition of the public taste, or feeling, or Imowledge, 
at different periods of the world, and in different 
states of society. It is one melancholy office of ec- 
clesiastical history, to exhibit the fantastic varieties 
displayed by human passion, and human interest, in 
the enchasing and the use of this glorious gem : and 
nothing can well be more mournful than the specta- 
cle which it frequently presents to the view of those, 
who can be content to look upon the mere surface of 
things, and who gladly spare themselves the pain of 
a laborious seardi into the ways of Providence, or 
the hidden working of the human heart. Persons of 
this description wiU, nrobablj, be tempted to moralize 
upon the scenes which pass m review before them, in 
the following strain :-^A pearl of ineffable price^ they 
will say, has been delivered into the custody of man 
by the £temal Son of Grod himself; given them, 
not only to be their chiefest pride and joy, but to 
be as the very tsdisman of their peace and safety ; 
their symbol of life and victory. And how did they 
dispose of the unspeakable gift, thus solemnly anct 

3 
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awfully committed to their keeping ? They encircled 
it with worldly yanities and suolunary toys ! In the 
first place, the msdom of the wise was speedily at 
work upon it: and its celestial brightness was 
straightway surrounded with the feeble and unsteady 
glitter of earth-bom philosophy. So that the light 
which first blazed firom the breast-plate of our great 
Hig^ Priest, was, in time, dispersed and broken amid 
the glare ot unhallowed fires. And then came the 
lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eye, and the 
pride of life, and dared to lay a sacrilegious hand on 
this elect and costly stone, ana to lift it to the brow of 
secular voluptuousness and frivolity ; there to waste 
its heavenly splendours, in the midst of the gauds 
and braveries, wherewith our degenerate nature is 
fain to disguise its miserable poverty. At last, as it 
were, to crown the audacious abuse. Ambition seized 
upon it, and fixed it in her diadem. From that front, 
where righteousness unto the Lord should alone have 
been written, an ominous and angry splendour was, 
for ages, seen to issue, more like a consuming fire 
than the flame of celestial truth. The inestimable 
diamond had been set in earthlv gold. It shone in 
the midst of gems which had oeen duff up bv the 
spirit of Mammon ; and thus it gave to me attrioutes 
of wordly pomp and power, an aspect of unearthly 
mystery and terror, which overpowered the jksh and 
heart oi all who looked upon it. 

Such are the thoughts which may naturally be ex- 
pected to rush into the mind of one, who should ex- 
pect of the Christian revelation, that it would be like 
the word of God, when he said. Let there he light, and 
there was light, and that, when the command went 
forth, the light should, at once, he divided from the 
darkness. It is, indeed, but a shallow philosophy, 
which could tempt any man to imagine, that the ope- 
rations of the Deity upon the moral chaos of this 
■^orld, must needs resemble those of the Spirit, which 
once brooded over the confusion of its material ele* 
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ments. The notion, howerer, is one whidi may^ 
perhaps, be pardonably enough suggested by a hiffh 
and reverent estimate <^ Go<rs omnipotence, and by 
a feeling of pious impatience for the spee<^ consom* 
mation of his gracious designs : and, tor tn(e persons 
who speculate upon the matter in this temfier, the 
proper treatment is, by no means to disguise the 
most discouraging phenomena which the case pre- 
sents to us ; but, after a candid and courageous state* 
ment of them* to recall their thoughts to other con- 
sideraj^ons, — ^to lay before them circumstances which 
may satisfy them, that God is not slack concerning 
his promises^ as men count siacknesSf — to remind them 
that when we are meditating on the history of his 
Church, we are meditating on the dealings of One 
toith whom a thousand years are but as a single day. 
Conformably with this view, let us, fijrst, briefly sur- 
rey the progress of that corruption which saddens 
the hearts of those, whose eyes are failing with de- 
sire for the coming of the Redeemer's kingdom. 

The £rst danger which beset the Gospel was, of 
course, from the spirit of Paganism. Both the schoob 
of phiiosophy, and the haunts of vulgar superstition, 
were pervaded by elements, at mortal variance with 
the simple essence of Christianity. From the wis- 
dom of the heathen world the new religion had, ac- 
cordingly, to encounter either the peril of fierce op- 
position,*' or the still more dangerous ofier of coaQ^ 

* The oracles of that wisdom which arrayed its^ agaipat ti» Goqw], 
were frequently as obecure, as Its hostility was vehement and rancorous. 
The foUowlnc word* (for they are only words') of Porphyry, the bitter* 
«st enemy to Chri«|^ianity; may fitly enough be reconunended to those who 
complain of ^e mysterious difficulties of revelation. " God, intellect, 
andsonLareeachoi them eTerjrwheie, because no where. But Gk)d Is 
every where, and, at the same time, in no place {k any being posterior 
to his nature : but he is oidy such as he is^ and such as he willed himself 
to be. But intellect is, indeed, in the Deity, yet every where, and in no 
place of his subordinate essences. And soul is in intellect and in the 
l)eitv, every where, and no ivtere, with respect to body. But body ex- 
ists m soul, and in intellect, and in God. And though aU beings and non- 
entities proceed /rom, and e^ist in the Deity, yet he is neither entities, or 
DOD-ennties, nor has a^y subsistence in them, fax if \^ wjbs a^As 
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tion and alliance* If the philosophy of the age were 
nnequai to a conflict with the truth of God, she 
mio^nt, at least, endeavour to hold divided empire 
tn3i the truth ; and, with this view, would naturally 
be induced to stretch forth to her me right hand of 
fellowship. The result of this was, that the faith of 
Christ was gradually transformed into the likeness 
of a human science, wherein the intellect of man 
might boldly and freely take its pastime. Ahd if, in 
those days, the state of the world had been shadowed 
fordi, in mysterious Vision, to the eye of seer or pro- 

Ehet, we may easily imagine the spectacle that would 
ave been revealed unto him. He would have seen 
the form of Divine mercy pouring out upon the earth 
a sovereign and precious balm for the healing of the 
nations ; and the instant, that it fell, he would behold 
the chaos of rebellious ingredients below, falling at 
once into wild insurrection: and from that fer- 
menting commotion, there would seem to rise up a 
swarm of fantastic and artificial shapes, darkening 
the air by their multitude, as with an Egyptian 
plague. The endless and multiform brood of here- 
sies, engendered in the earlier centuries of the 
Church, were, in truth, no other than the monstrous 
prottooeof all the philosophical and religious systems 
m the world, thrown into prodigious combinations, 
by the infusion of one new ingredient more power- 
ful than them stU. And, even when the turbulence 
of that conflict had, in some degree, subsided, peace 
still appeared to be as remote as ever from the Chris- 
tian world. The spirit of discord had been let loose, 
and it entered into Christian theology, which, under 
that unhallowed possession, frequently exhibited the 

eTery where, he would, indeed, be all things, and in all. But because he 
is, likewise, no where, all things are produced by him : so that they sub- 
sist in him because he is every where, but are different from him, because 
he is no where. Thus, also, intellect beinff every where and no whero, 
is the cause of souls, &c. Ac. &c." ThFs pnsi^e is translated from 
Porphyry, by the Platonist, Mr. Taylor, ana is cited by Turner, HisL 
Eng. p. Iv. c 1. p. 328. 
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Jigitatlon and contortion of an energumen * and, in 
its paroxysms, it gave utterance to great swdling 
words of vaniiyj concerning the deep and inscrutable 
thingB iof God. The Trinity and the Incarnation,-^ 
themes the most awfnl and stupendous that can en* 
{;age the mind of man, — ^were tossed from mouUi to 
mouth, and from pen to nen, as if they had been 
flung from heaven to earm, merely to exercise the 
wit of mortals, and to inflate their arrogance, and to 
kindle their passions — instead of bringing down their 
high thoughts into captivity to the obedience of 
Christ. 

Butj if the philosophy and vain deceit of Paganism 
were mjorious to the simplicity which is in Christ, 
still more fatally infectious were the seductions of its 
gay ritual and ima^ative mythology. With these 
elei^ents of corruption Christianity was every where 
surrounded. It was in perpetual contact with things 
that savoured of a licentious world. The genius of 
Heathenism was incessantly at work to convert the 
relirion of the Saviour to its own likeness : and we 
all know how calamitous was its ultimate success. 
If an AposUe had revisited the earth at the end of 
four or five centuries jfrom the period of his ministr3r, 
and had looked at nothing but the outward and visi* 
ble form of the Christian Church, he mi^ht have been 
tempted to fear, that the trudi for which he had la- 
boured and bleu, had been wholly transformed into a 
gorgeous n>ectacle, a sort of mystic pageantry, — ^its 
painful and laborious Evangelists into pompous ac- 
tors — ^its places of worship into splendid theatres. 
The change which actuaUy had taken place, may be 
vividly imagined to our thoughts by the remark, thatj 
in primitive and apostolic times, the chalices were of 
wood, and the ministers of gold : but that in the days 
oi the Church's degeneracy, she was content with 
{golden chalices and wooden priests ! This, probably, 
IS one of those complaints, in which truth nas heea 

partially sacrificed to the point and vigour of th« 

3# 
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saying. Bat, after all reasonable allowance for ex- 
aggeration, it will still remain nnqtiestionable, that 
.the clergy had grievously declined from their jirit 
icorkSy and had begun to emulate, at least in their ex- 
ternal appearance, the superb and costly follies of the 
world around them. That the public service of God 
should be honoured by all sober and decent solemni- 
ty, is never questioned but by the vulgarest spirit of 
&naticism ; and we may well believe that it was a 
fervid zeal for the glory of His name, which origin- 
ally sou£;ht to render the Christian worship honoura- 
ble in the sight of the heathen. At last, however, 
the clergy, in the spkndour of their apparel, may be 
said to have well nigh beggared the pomp of " Aaron's 
wardrobe, and the Flamen*s vestry." Their official 
raiment blazed with gold and purple, and needlework 
of divers colours. Almost every object in the crea- 
tion was pourtrared upon their garments. The more 
devout among tnem, indeed, carried scriptural his- 
tories emblazoned on their backs ; but, even so, their 
appearance has been compared to that of painted 
walls. All this outward magnificence was thought 
to correspond to the sacredness, it may almost be 
said to the divinity, which now began to gather round 
the sacerdotal character ; and yet he, whose " lips of 
gold " proclaimed most lavishly the exalted dignity 
of the priesthood, himself declares that, in his days, 
the life and soul of piety had fled from the scenes ot 
their holy ministrations. " How awful," he exclaims, 
" is the picture of the primitive Church exhibited by 
the Apostle ! The Church then was heaven upon 
earth. The Spirit then ruled in all things. He 
moved the hearts of those who presided, and filled 
them with the Divinity ; but now we have nothing 
left but the shadow of these glorious things. The 
Church now resembles a decayed matron, who has 
nothing to exhibit but the symbols and indications of 
her former wealth ; the pabinets and the caskets that 
contained her jewels, and her gold, and her precious 
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tbiags. Not onljr have the miraculoas ^ts been 
withdrawn from ner, but rirtue and devotion have 
fled from the sanctuary. In former days every house 
was a church ; but now the church is no better than 
a house : nay, many a private house exhibits a scene 
t)f order and peace wnich is a sore rebuke to our 
places of solemn assembly. The house of God is 
now a scene of tumult and confusion, which ince»- 
santlv reminds us of the place of traffic and exchange. 
The laughter and uproar is such as we hear at me 
public baths and open market-places. We seem to 
forget that the church is not a place for idle concourse 
or worthless recreation, not for worldly business or 
employment ; but that it is the haunt of angels, ike 
realm of the Abnighty himself, — another heaven. 

The temple is now more like a theatre than a 

place of religious service and devotion. It shows 
quite as prodigal a display of the vanities and seductive 
artifices of dress and decoration. It Is chosen as the 
most commodious spot for licentious intrigues. More 
bargains are made there, than at the tables of the 
money-changers. More business is transacted there, 
than at the usual resorts of trade and commerce, u 
you wish for the best opportunity of hearing or cir« 
culating slander, seek it — ^not in the usual pdaoes of 
concourse — ^but in the church. If you i^e curious 
about private concerns, or political intelligence, ffo 
not to the camp, or to the courts of justice, or to the 
saloons of the physicians: the churcn is the place in 
which the retailers of such matters are always to be 
found. In short, the spot on which we are now as- 
sembled is any thing but a church. Are these abuses 
and abominations to be endured ?" — ^And yet, at the 
very time when the spiritual degeneracy called forth 
these complaints and denunciations, the ecclesiastical 
rites and offices were supposed to possess an almost 
supernatural solemnity and power. " Look," says 
the golden preacher ag^in, '* look at that awful table. 
Recollect why it is placed there. The very sight of 
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a kine's Uirone causes us to rise and do it reverenoe* 
TremUe then at the spectacle before you. Lift up 
your heart to hearen before the moment arrives 
which shall draw aside the veil that oovers ^ose 
venerable mysteries, and disclose a band of angels 
advancing before the presence of their Kin^. The 
very catechumens, who have not received initiation, 
can yet understand that, when a i>rophet or minister 
pf God addresses them, they are in the presence of 
Jehovah himself, and that their souls should therefore 
be lifted up from earth. What ! shall the vile antics, 
and the worthless jest of players, and mimics, and 
harlots, be honoured with breathless and unbidden 
silence ; and shall the message of the Lord of heaven 
be received with scorn ? \^/lien he speaks to us of 
things so stupendous, shall we put on a hardy im- 
pudence, which would almost dis^ce the brutes V** 
In 0ur perusal of passages of this stamp, abundant 
allowance must, or course, be made for the fervency 
and indignation of the preadier. His object evi- 
dently is, to awaken the slumbering conscience of 
bis hearers by the terrors of his rebuke, and to shame 
them into a life more worthy of their high and blessed 
vocation^ Now this is an office, in the discharge of 
whidi, the voice of an imaginative and zealous man 
may sometimes be expected to sound like the thunder; 
and there would be neither charity nor wisdom in 
making bis language the measure^ by which the 
Christian stature of a whole generation is to be ascer- 
tained. Nevertheless, it is quite impossible that 
words, like those which have been cited, should have 
found utterance in any period, but one of serious de- 
cline from the purity of ancient days ; and ^ey are 
amj^y confirmed by the censures of other virriters, 
and hy the canons of the Church. All this testimony 
pombmes to show that, by this time, the priesthood 

' ChrysosL Horn, xxxvi. in 1 CJor. xiv. 33. vol. x. p. 339—341. ISO, 
Bened. What I have given above i« the subetance of the preachex'^ Ilk 
tfJfMAtjdecIafnatioQ, 
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WHS ^adually contracting the semblance of a worlds 
ly profession, at least in those parts of the empire 
where grandeur, and wealth, and luxury, were pre- 
dominant; that the genius of Paganism, despairing 
4>f an open conflict against the Imperial faiui, was 
spreading its own fantastic embroidery over the sim- 
ple and seamless vesture of Christianity; and, not 
«nly so, but was beginning to mix up its palatable 
venom with her sacred and living waters. 

As nothing can be more deeply interesting, than 
to watch Ghristianitj in its state of transition from 
simplicity to corruption, — ^and as it manifestly was in 
that state in the days of the great Christian orator, 
whom we have just heard, — ^it will scarcely be consi- 
dered as an impertinent digression, if I venture to 
solicit the attention of the reader to another burst of 
his impassioned eloquence, evidently prompted by 
feelings of the same Kindred with those, which, in 
after ages, filled the world with reliques, and wearied 
it with pilgrimages. In his thirty-second Homily on 
the Epistle to the Romans, there is a highly-wrought 
encomium on the character of St. Paul.* The fol- 
lowing is the substance of the most striking portion 
of it. " The voice of St. f^aul was like the cherubim 
of the mercy-seat. Jehovah rested on the tongue of 
the Apostle, as he did on the forms of those celestial 
Virtues. Its utterance soared to seraphic heights; 
for what could the voice of a seraph pronounce more 
«ublime than the exclamation. * lam persuaded that 
neither angels^ nor principalities^ nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other created thmff, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Jesus Christ,* . . . Would 
I could behold the dust that formed that mouth, by which 
Christ spoke of such unutterable things, and by 
which the Spirit delivered his wondrous oracles to 
the world* For who shall tell the marvels which 

* Ed. Bened. roL ix. p. 758, 759. 
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that mouth accomplished ? It expelled dsemons— 
^absolred sins — silenced monarch^-*— sealed up the 
tongues of philosophers — ^brought over the world to 
Goo— won Darbanans to the 8tud]|r of wisdom—^ 
changed the whole frame and proportion of things om 
earth — and ordered at will the tnings which are m 
heaven, according to the mighty power that wrought 
within him. Would that IcSuld behold the dust of that 
heart, which might trul^r be called the heart of the 
whole world — ^the fountain of blessings without num- 
ber — the elemental principle of our very life, (for the 
spirit of life was thence dealt forth to all, and was 
divided to all the members of Christ ;) that vast and 
mighty heart, which embraced whole cities and na- 
tions; which was exalted above the heavens, and 
was larger than the earth ; which was brighter than 
the sun, and firmer than adamant ; that heart which 
was the tablet of the Spirit, and the book of hea- 
venly grace. — Would I could behold the dust of those 
hands which were galled with fetters, those hands by 
the imposition of which the Spirit was dispensea, 
and from which the viper fell into the flame ; would 
J could see the dust that formed those eyes which were 
so illustriously blinded, and which, for the salvation 
of the world, were soon restored to light; those eyes 
which looked on earthly things, but saw- them not, 
and which beheld the things that are invisible . Would 
I could gaze iwon the dust of those feet, which made 
the circuit of the earth, yet knew no weariness. 
Would that I could see the sepulchre^ where those arms 
of righteousness and light are now laid up ; those 
Umbs which are now alive, but which, while he sur-^ 
vived, were dead ; those limbs which were crucified 
to the world, and in which Christ alone could be said 
to live. Would that I could look upon the ruins of that 
franie which was the temple of the Spirit; of that 
body, which, to this hour, girds the great city that 
contains it, with a defence more indestructible than 
the strength of wall or bulwark. — ^And would that 
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We might not think upon him merely with veneration 
and astonishment, but fervently imitate his holiness, 
that we might be worthy hereafter to heboid him, 
and to be made partakers of his unutterable glory." 
Surely the man who could write this, would willing* 
ly have gone a pilgrimage to the ends of the earth, 
to look upon the remains, which his imagination 
and his heart did all but worship. In passages such 
as this, we may behold, in its highest and purest re* 
gion, the action of that principle which, when it de- 
scended among lower natures, engendered little but 
absurdity and corruption. 

It is evident then, that even at this period, a pro* 
cess had commenced, which being unhappily con- 
tinued through a lon^ course of ages, encfed, for the 
most part, by " drawmg down all divine intercourse 
between G-od and the human soul into an exterior and 
bodily form," till at last, as it is expressed by Milton,* 
" nearly all the inward parts of worship, which iscae 
frc^ the native strength of the soul, ran lavishly to 
the upper skin, and there hardened into a erust of 
formality." But why should our souls be cast down 
by the vicissitudes of that stupendous conflict, which 
has been carried on; for ages, oetween the depravity 
of man and the glorious grace of Grod? Let us looK 
up from the depth of our dejection} and our eyes shall 
be saluted by many a blessed^am of hope and joy, 
bursting form from the thickest gloom that shrouds 
the dispensations of the Almighty. We, in our 
weakness and impatience may, at times, be tempted 
to exclaim, O that thou wouldest rend the heavens, that 
ihcuuxnddest come down, that the mountains might flow 
doum at thy presence. And the sceptics and the scoff- 
ers may say now, as they said (h old, let the Lord 
make ^ed, and hasten his work that we may see t7, and 
let the counsel of the Holy One of Israel draw nigh that 
we may know it. But the eye of Faith, though ihs 

' Oq Reformation in England. 
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visi(ni tarty f will patiently wait for it ; for the chariot 
wheels of God's providence attend not on the haste 
and eagerness of man. He hath eternity to work in ; 
and his dealings refuse all such measurement and 
reckoning, as can he applied to them by the creatures 
of a day. Besides^ — can it be, that any human eye 
can look upon the work which had been wrought 
upon the earth in the earlier ages of the Church, and 
yet fail to discern the goings forth of the Spirit of 
God ? Can the adversary himself deny that tne Gos- 
pel had gone abroad, " m the unresistible might of 
weakness," conquering and to conquer? Within a 
moderate space from me day of Christ's ascension, it 
had been preached to three continents, and begsin to . 
fill with believers the forum and the camp of the 7s^ 
gan world. Three centuries had scarcely elapsed, 
when it had been heard to the very ends of the civil- 
ized globe : and, in little more than four, the ancient 
su^x^rstitions had well nigh crumbled into dust before 
It. ^nd then, what shall we say to its moral tri- 
umphs o'ver the passions and the fears which hold 
mankind iu bondage ? What shall we sav to the 
miracles of constancy and devotion which illustrate 
the primitive annals of the Church ? Can the changes 
which it wroa^t, and the victories which it achieved, 
be paralleled rn^^ie history of man? The scomer 
may point to the lorar^^jprelates of imperial capitals ; 
to Paul of Samosata, te Damasus of Rome, to 
George of Cappadocia. We will turn our eyes to 
the spiritual faUiers of obscure and remote provinces, 
:whose sanctity and whose simplicity were as a hum- 
inganda shining light to their people. The infidel and 
the Sadducee may direct the finder of contempt to 
the iniquitous or dissolute lives <m those, who named 
the name of Christ in the midst of luxury, and splen- 
dour, and worldliness. We seek for the glojdes of 
the Christian faith in scenes of domestic purity and 
quiet. The desmsers will tell us of the schisms and 
the heresies which tore all Christendom to pieces, and 
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ivfified at letkt one prophecy of our Lord, that he 
oame not to send peace on earth, but that he came to 
send a sword. Our consolation is to be found in 
the belief, that God had almost innumerable faithful 
oned, who dwelt in serenity and peace below those re-^ 
gions of turbulence* The warfare <^ theology might 
be raging, as it were, round the mountain heights, 
and the people of the valleys might frequently hear 
the sound thereof, and yet be unable to tell whence 
it came or whither it went : and we are accordingly 
told that, amid the wildest tumults of controversy, 
the ears of the populace were often more innocent 
and holy than the hearts of their teachers."^ A more 
unrighteous perversion can scarcely be imaged, than 
to estimate the influences of Cnristianity by the 
phases which it wears, when examined through the 
turbid atmosphere of national and political history. 
No other institution under heaven could endure so 
iniquitous a test. The annals of the world, we are 
perpetually told, exhibit little else than a register of 
foUy and of crime ; and, to our sight, the tragedy 
often deepens as civilization advances, as human in- 
terests become more complicated, as human arts ad« 
vance towards maturity, and as governments expand 
into activity and power. In proportion as the race 
of man improves, in the same proportion, frequently, 
are his passions brought out into bolder relief. The 
tale of his absurdities and his atrocities becomes more 
fearfully and more distinctly legible. As the social 
fabric rises into grandeur and strength, the conflict 
of principalities and powers becomes more tremen- 
dous, and the story of our species more full of ter- 
rific interest. And yet, what should we say to one,- 
who persisted in siffirming that governments are mere- 
ly agents of destruction, and that the advancement 
of science or of art is nothing more than the deye- 
lopement of principles, which tend to national decay 

* Sati^orU 9unt aure* pUbit quom corda wmoerdtum, axse Uw 
-"^ of ▼tocentiM Lirinenns. 
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flec^ar dominion, and bring the powers of the. world 
into league with the allurements and the terrors of 
superstition. The Papacy is not to be contemplated 
as a mighty scheme ofimposture and despotism, con>^ 
atructed conformably to a fixed and regular design, 
and gradually completed according to a system, con- 
reyed from one generation of deceivers to another. 
The passions and the wants of a licentious and semi- 
barbarous world, invited the master-builders to raise 
up the fabric of spiritual supremacy ; while the con- 
fusion and anarcny of the West, deprived of the pro- 
tection of the Imperial presence, demanded the estab- 
lishment of the temporal dominion. And thus it 
was, diat the chambers of seduction, and the battle- 
ments of strength and pride, rose up together, and 
formed between them, a structure more strange, 
more 'fantastic, and, at the same time, more vast ana 
menacing, than could ever have been projected, in 
the wildest mood of ambition, by the mvention or 
the sagacity of man. 

Never, perhaps, since the world be^n, was there 
a power, whicn seemed to unite within itself so 
many elements of weakness, as the Papacy. The 
sovefeigns were usually aged men, when they as- 
cended the chair of St. Peter, and consequently their 
reigns were brief. Every pontiff was an insulated 
individual, united by no ties of kindred to those who 
went before, or to those who followed after. The 
elective conclave was a scene of eternal rivalry, in- 
trigue, and conflict. And yet did this rope of sand, 
as it' must have appeared to ordinary eyes, coalesce 
into such a union of strength and flexibility, that it 
was able to twine itself round the mightiest of man- 
kind, to bind kings, as it were, with chains, and 
nobles with fetters of iron. The rod of the arch- 
magician became a serpent, and the serpent grew 
into a voluminous monster, which entangled and 
crushed the monarchs of the forest in its folds. It 
10 impossible, a^scording to any scheme of merely 
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iMun plulosoi^y, to acooant for tbis enmfAe of 
Btrength made peiteet in weakness, otherwise tbani 
|jf supposing, uiat the secret of the papal foree Isr 
in the public mind and will of Christian JSofope. It 
is altoffether incredible, that so much feebleneit 
should have put forth such prodigies of might, if it 
had not derived its main resources from the exigen- 
cies and the defects of the whole social system, dw- 
ing the period of its predominance. The pontifical 
power and supremac^r formed, in fact, a sort of uni- 
Tersai sanctuary agiunst the savage turbulence and 
coarse despotism, of the middle am. It was, if 
Dossible, a still more alluring renige against the 
turies and the scorpions of an accusing conseieiiee. 
It enslaved the judgment, but it gave aucenae to the 
passions : and what tjrranny is there to which man will 
not submit, if it does but ofier him protection against 
external violence and internal remorse ? tf it ^[USfdi 
him a£[ainst lawless and brutal force fiom without, 
and relieves him from the horrors of a spiritual cett- 
flict within ? 

That the papal system frequently conferred the 
blessings of i)rotection on the helpless and the lowly, 
in times of frightful anarchy and turbulence, it would 
be most ungracious and absurd to quesuon. It was 
itself a most gisantic abuse ; but then it had the 
«iierit of frequently controlling other abuses and enev* 
mities, which miffht, between them, have torn the 
whole structure of society in pieces. It was in some 
aort, like the rod of Aanm, which swallowed up the 
rods of the enchanters. Who has not heard of the 
truce of Gody 'vdbieh afibrded to the inofiensive and 
the feeble, four nights out of the seven in which tiiey 
might sleep in peace ? Who does not now perceive, 
diat the chair of St. Peter formed an august tribunal, 
which often rebuked and curbed the brutal rapincL 
wftd merciless oppression, of barons and of princes? 
^ may, indeed, be no pleasing spectacle to see the 
aoentates of the earth at the bridle 4xr the tKtiutvp 
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of a churchman; or to behold emperors waiting 
barefoot at the gates of his palace. But, althoagh 
oar indignation may, eren now, be kindled by the 
very recollection of those days, when " the kings of 
the earth were of one mind, to give their power and 
their stren^ unto the beast," our emotions may 
well be mitigated by the thought, that, in those 
wretched times, the people were eaten un, as it were 
bread, by them that called themselves tne excellent 
and the illustrious of the earth : and that humanly 
speaking, nothing less powerful than the authority 
of the vicegerent of God, may have been sufficient 
to save the world from the horrors and oppressions 
of perpetual barbarism. Again, it is an astounding 
thing^to behold all Europe precipitating herself into 
the East, and draining out her life-blood and her 
treasure, at the call of an imperious hierarchy, on 
the preaching of a fanatical monk. But then, it 
should be remembered, that, according to all human 
calculation, nothing but this upheaving of the re- 
sources and energies of Christendom, could have 
rolled back the flood, which the fury of Mohammed 
had let loose upon the Eastern world ; and which, 
if not arrested, might have swept religion and hu^ 
inanity from the regions of the West. 

All these are considerations, which may reasons^ 
bljT satisfy us, that the thoughts of God towards the 
children of men, were not wholly thoughts of evil, 
when he permitted the mystery of iniquity to grow 
up into such colossal grandeur. We cannot, wimout 
violence to our jud^ent, or our faith, shut out from 
our minds the notion of some especial providential 
agency and interference^ shaping and regulating the 
growth and the formation of this gigantic spiritual 
em]^ire. There, surely, is something grand and aw*- 
ful m the spectacle of a mental supremacy, control- 
ling the mutinous elements of society, auring tha 
wildest periods of barbarism, and often potently iar 
ter&ring to prevent their rushing into ruinous. an^ 
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ctteitoinating conflict. And then, too, it shoold 
never be forgotten, that the same power was, in effect, 
the sole guardian of intelligence, the sole protector 
and preserver of literature, in those days of Egyptian 
darkness. The man is not to be envied, who can 
reflect, without some emotions of ^titude On those 
various and noble foundations which, althou^ they 
may have at last degenerated into haunts and nidinff- 
places of profli^cy, formed, nevertheless, the only 
retreats of ieaming^ civilization, and charity, during 
a dreary interval of general ignorance and brutality. 
It would be scarcely too much to afiKrm that the 
.papal Church, corrupt as it became, was no less than 
the Ark, which preserved the moral and spiritual life 
of Christendom from perishing in the flood, that so 
lonj; overspread the face of the earth. INay. ^e most 
indignant Protestantism will never schiple to con- 
fess thus much, — that foul as the Romish Church has 
I been and is, it has preserved the true Catholic doo> 
^«-^ trine, though under the deepest incrustations of erroi^ 
/ and has been over-ruled by God to the purpose or 
' continuing the true Church, and the true faith, so 
<that the gates of hell have not wholly prevailed 
against them. 

• This, then, is the praise of the Papal system, that 
it has done for the Christian world, what^ according 
40. human conjecture, and under the actual vicissi- 
tudes which have bdieLllen the world, scarcely any 
other system could have done. The miserable igao- 
nnce, corruption, and decrepitude of the Ghreek and 
Asiatic Churches, at this day, are examples of what 
miffht have been the fate of Christian Europe, if she 
had been left without a centre of ecclesiastical union 
and power. The darker side of the picture is well 
known to all. Among the wants of mankind may 
be reckoned an appetite for deception; a desire, inhe- 
sent in our depraved nature^ to brii;i^ to an agreemtoc 
the claims of the Deitjr, with the indulgence of our 
fiailtiesi^a wild ioipatwiiee Ibr the eonTBnieiian an4 
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■pkndovrB of a religious structure^ in which At 
Inzinry of delusion may be enjoved to ^e fuU. And 
most prodigally did the Romisn Church minister to 
this oormpt demand. Ample and complete indeed, 
was the apparatus which she proTided for the acconir 
modation of all the various psissions and propensities 
of man. When the structure which she raised had 
reached its perfection, it ** had a chamber for every 
natural faculty of the soul, and an occupation for 
evelliy energy of the natural spirit. She there peiw 
mitted every extreme of abstemiousness and indul- 
ffence, fast and revelry; melancholy abstraction and 
burning zeal ; subtle acuteness and popular discourse ; 
world-renunciation and worldlv ambition ; embracing 
the arts and the sciences and the stores of ancient 
learning; adding antiquity, and misrepresentation of 
all monuments of better times ; and covering care- 
fully, with a venerable veil, that only monument of 
better times, which was able to expose the false 
ministry of the infinite superstition !"* 

It is needless here to *' uncover the cnp of those 
deadly and ugly abominations, wherewith this Jero* 
boam, of whom we speak, hath made the earth so 
drunk, that it reeled under our feet.'^t It becomes 
us, however, with deep humiliation always to remem- 
ber, that the sorcery which thus drugged the world, 
was, from the first, most prodigally patronized by the 
vices and the wants of human nature. We are, fm> 
ther, bound to acknowledge, with gratitude and reva^ 
raice, the providential care which nath preserved the 
original ingredients of the chalice, in potency and 
virtue, sufocient to correct the poison, and, eventik 
ally, we trust, to overpower it. She, vrho hadk 
earned the title of ** Mystery, Babylon the Great, the 
mother of harlots and abominations of the earth," 
was, nevertheless, compelled^ by the wisdom whin 
cvdnelh all things, and whidi . alambereth not, la 



eaard the life of Christianity ; although her dark en* 
Siantment transformed it to the semblance of idola* 
try and corruption. On the other hand, Europe 
never can forget the remorseless and sanguinary 
abuse of her almost superhuman powers. In the 
annals of Christendom, it is indelibly written, that of 
all the empires which the world has ever seen or 
trembled at, the Papacy was the most merciless in 
the exercise of its preaominance, whenever it was 
left by events to the uncontrolled manifestation of 
its spirits Its maxims of government had a uni« 
formity and an inflexibility, like that which distin- 
guished the career and the domination both of its 
republican and imperial predecessor. The very life 
and soul of its poucy, was to spare the submissive, 
and trample down the rebellious. If this relentless 
principle was ever suspended, it never, for a moment, 
was forgotten or abandoned. It yielded to the pres- 
sure and obstruction of circumstances, iust as the 
inundation yields to the impediments and the resist- 
ance, offered by the face of the country which it is 
laying waste. It wound round the base of the monn- 
tam and the promontory, which its stren^h was una- 
ble to undermine or to overthrow ; and it held on its 
stealthy course to the provinces beyond, till the whole 
land was overwhelmed, and the summits of the hills 
disappeared beneath the flood. In this very faculty 
of yielding, lay the secret of its resistless and uncon- 
querable might. And all history bears witness to the 
desolation which marked the course of its victorious 
lury . The thirteenth century is disastrously memora- 
ble for the murderous crusade against the Albigenses. 
In the fifteenth, the annals of the Hussites, the Lol- 
lards, and the jiloriscoes, were written in characters 
of flame and blood. The horrid tragedy is still con- 
tinued through the two following centuries, in the 
martyrology of the Reformers and the Huguenots. 
To name tne Inquisition, is to summon up before the 
memory such prodigies of infernal atrocity, as oppress 
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and distract the heart, and ahnost canse it to despair 
of hrnnan nature. In the eighteenth century, indeed, 
the demon of persecution shrank and cowered, lite a 
miilty thing, oefore the advancing light of ciyiliza* 
tion and intellip;ence. But to this hour, though the 
fiend is hound in chains, it is ready, at any moment, 
to emerge from the pit, should it be able to burst its 
fetters. Infallibility is the name which it still wears 
written upon its vesture and on its thigh. In this, it 
stiU hopes to conquer. In virtue of this it is, that 
the spirit of Lovola hath once more descended upon 
earth, to breatne the breath of life into remams, 
which, tn /Ae eyes of the trnmise^ seemed to be consigned 
for ever to the dust. This is the voice which, in the 
hearing of the present generation, has denounced all 
religious toleration bv the name of impiety, and has 
prohibited the circulation of the Scriptures, as it 
would prohibit blasphemy.* 

The fore^ing contemplations will dictate to us 
the only wise and prudent answer to that taunting 
question, wherewith the mistress of all Churches hatn 
been wont to assail those who abandoned her com» 
munion; — "Where did vour Church lurk, in what 
cave of the earth slept sne, for so many hundreds of 
years together, before the birth of Martin Luther?" 
The reply is, tnat she lurked beneath the folds of that 
garment of many colours, which the hand of super- 
stition had woven and embellished for her, and 
wherewith she was fantastically encumbered and 
disguised. She dept in that cavern of endumtmenfi 
where costly odours and intoxicating fumes were 
floating around, to overpower her sense, and to sus- 
pend her faculties ; till, at last, a voice was heard to 
cry, Sleep no more. And then she started up, like a 

* Every one must remember the protest of the Belgian clergy, In 1816, 
■gainat religioiH toleration in the Netherlands : and the deeree whitih 
some yean since issued from tlie VaUcan, declaring the dtasemiBBtim 
of the Bible to be a pernicious and profane design. Every one, toc^ 
must be aware of the revival of the Jesuita^ and oryis eeal and aetivi^ 
•f (hat o(d«r since its iMunectioQ. 
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•MMK^ nan refreshed, and shook herself from &e 
dost of ages. Then did she cast aside the gorgeous 
*' leadings," which oppressed her, and stmM before 
die worra, a sacred form of brightness and of parity. 
It is a pernicious, though shallow artifice, to speak 
oC Luther as the architect of a fabric which had any 
other Ibundation than that which was laid by the 
Almighty Master-builder. Other f<nmdatUm can no 
man Mjf. ** The Church of Christ, which was from 
the begmning, is, and continueth unto the end. '* The 
severe majesty of the stmcture had been disfigured 
and obscured by toyish and capricious outworks ; and 
it had been nit about hj turrets and battlements, 
which unhallowed ambition had made strong for 
itself, and which frowned upon the most precious 
liber^ of man. These had, for ages past, been 
assayed by a vigorous thouffh desultory warfare, and 
tiie attack had sometimes been powerful enough to 
warrant die hope, that their strength was not im- 
DRCnable. But it was left for Martin Luther to go 
mrdD^fn die strength of God, and to shake the greater 
part of ^em to ruins. When this was done^ the 
Sanctuary was seen, in its grandeur and simplicity, 
resting on the imperisiiable rock; and men, once 
mere, weat up to the house of the Loid, to wonhip 
Him in spirit and in tnidi. 

• The oorfuptions which had deformed and depraved 
^ Christian £adth, were of coarse, the graduai woiiE 
of centuries. The iispA accretion had stolen, impart 
oeptibly, ovier its " smooth and wholesome body,*' till 
it seemed as if, fr9m the iole of the foot ^ wen unto the 
heady there um no soundness tn t^» As mi^l, however,, 
bave been expected, in those retired and simple- 
communities, which were furthest removed from me 
influences of the imperial hierarchy, the original 
form and brightness of Christianity were best guarded 
from the general pollution.. There seems, for in- 
atanee. to be a very strong nresumption in favour of 
the belief, &at the people or the valleys of Piedmont, 
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known bf the name of the Vaudois or WaldeuMi^ 
had preseired, from a very early period, a far purer 
faith than that which was professed by the ffreat 
hody of Christendom . The history of this suh-ahiine 
protestantism, if we so may designate it, is, indeed, 
enveloped in such deep obscurity, that any attempt 
to investigate it would far exceed the limits or the 
design of the present work. We cannot, however, 
reflect without delight and wonder, upim one preciovs 
document, of unquestioned authenticity, which may 
be regarded as a confession of the. faith of these peo- 
ple in the twelfth century. The relic in question is an 
ancient poem, called La Nobla Leycon, containing a 
metrical abridgment of the history and doctrine of 
the Old and New Testament, in the original lan- 
guage of the country^, and evidently compiled for the 
purpose of perpetuating among the people the princi- 
ples of sound belief. The exact date of this very 
curious and valuable monument, can scarcely be 
aacertained with any satisfactory nreeision. It has 
been concluded from the opening lines of it, that it 
was composed in the year 1100. The expressions, 
however, are of sufficient laxity to suit various pe- 
riods within Uie twelfth century.* ]&it, however 
this question may be determined, it is still beyond all 
doubt that the essential doctrines and principles of 
our Reformation will be found in this religious for- 
mtdary, which concludes with an exposure of ^e 
sross " errors of the Fapat^T) the simony of ^e priest- 
hbqfl, masses and prayers ior the dead, the impostures 
of absolution, ana the abuses of the power of the 
keys."t From that time to the present, the same 

* " Brethren, give ear to a noble lesson. 

Otie thousand and one hundred years are fully accompfiflihed 
Bince it was written, * we are in the last times.* " 
It would, therefore, appear, that the terminits, from which the llOO 
years are to be reckonedj may be fixed either a^ the birth of Christ, 
whidh is ofUn alluded to in the New Tiestament, as the commencement 
of "the last tunes^" or final dinoensation: or, at the date of anyone of the 
▼arioas pttssagM in the Ntw Testament, in which the phia8&-«<As Um 
tf «M»— li found to occur. t Leger, Hist, des Bgluns VaudoSaos. 
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ojinions have been inflexiblf mumtaiiied "by tlteat 
snnple mountaineers ; who haye borne a perpetoal 
and heroic testimony to the ^fh of their fathers, in 
die midst of the most mercMess and appalling pei^^ 
Mentions. 
I "Whether the antiquity of the creed recorded in this 
*+-lBompo«ition, can be traced up to primitive or apos^ 
I tolic times, or whether it vr^s the produce of the 
twelfth century, is a question attended with more 
perplexity than will easily be imravelled. It has 
been usual to refer its origin to Peter Waldo, or 
Waldensis, as Jie is sometimes denominated, an opu- 
lent merchant of Lyons, who is said to have been 
driyen to separation from- the Romish Church by the 
perusal of tne G-osuels and other books of Scripture, 
which he had employed a certain priest to translate 
into French. It may, however, be a point of reason* 
able controversy, whether thi& person w^s the teacher 
or the disciple of the Piedmontese Christians: — 
whether he did not rather derive from them the title 
€^ Waldensis, instead of marking them with his own 
appellation, as their original founder. In support of 
the former opinion it may fairly be alleged, that se- 
veral Catholic writers, virulently hostile to these peo- 
ple, have spoken of heresy as of an indigenous 
growth afnong these Alpine wildernesses. The extent 
amd the antiquity of ^e Waltiknsipii perversion, is a 
subject of perpetual complaint with the papal au-- 
diorities of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. And* 
if, to these considetatioms, we add the traditions uni- 
ibrmly prevalent among these uncorrupted shepherds t 
their own confident claims of immemorial purity, in 
foith and doctrine ; their obscure and solitary abodes ; 
and their remoteness from the scene of pontifical 
splendour and despotism; we shall find but Httle 
difficulty in ^e surmise, that the valleys of Pied-' 
mont may, from primitive, perhaps from apostolic 
times, have witnessed a more xmdefiled profession 
aad practice of the Gospel, than can easily be found 
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among the more degenerate commmiitiee of Chrki* 
ian Europe. To myself, I confess, the probability 
appears to be, not uiat the Vaudois shook off the 
miperstitions of the Romish Church, but rather that 
they had neyer put them on:* and that when the 
hand of power was stretched forth to force the spot- 
ted garment unon them, thev revolted at the oppres- 
sion; and. at length, recoroed their protest against 
it, in the torm of mat immortal lesson, which to fhb 
day may be regarded as their spirituu petition of 
rignt! 

At the same time, I would wish to be understood 
as offering this view of the matter, not on the ^und 
of positive proof, but only of strong presumption ; a 
^resumption which, perhaps, may be much less satis* 
factory to others than it is to my^lf . Neidier is it 
to be disguised that (even if the Vaudois are to be 
regarded as protesting, from the earliest times, by 
their practice and their faith, against the dominion 
and perversion of Uie Romish Church,) these still 
may be a doubt whether their protest carries with it 
the full weight and authority which belongs to a 
legitimate branch of the Church, invested with the 
sanctity of apostolical succession. Their noble les- 
son' itself, we must remember, contains no mention 
either of the forms of ordination, or of the gradations 
of sacerdotal rank and office. An^ ancient manu- 
script, indeed^ they have, relating to ecclesiastical 
discipline, claiming, among the privileges which God 
has given to his people^ the n^ht to choose iheir 
governors^ and their priests, in their several offices, 
^ according to the diversity of the work, in the unity 
of Christ, and conformably to the apostolic example, 
-—For this cause left I thee in Crete^ that thou shoMesi 

* I cannot but agree with Mr. Gilly, that " it it much moro Ukelf dutt 
a race of mountaineenL secluded from the woiiO, should have presiarvad 
the purity and simplieitj of the pdmitiTe Chuidi, than that they diouU 
evdaenhf become Scripture readers and reformers in the twelfth centuiir, 
after baring been overwltelmed in the darkness that prevailed in tba 
ninU]^ tenth, and eterenth ceaturiaa."— WaMenriaa RassardM^ pi 11& 
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m l» oriar ihB things thai are tvantingf «m{ or Jsa» 
Men in every ctfy, as I had appointed r* and accord* 
log to the same document, tne ministers "haying 
g(Md testimonials, and beine well approved of, are 
received with imj^itiooi of hands."* There is a 
vagueness and laxitj about these expressions, which 
leaves a shade of do^bt still hanging over the succes* 
sion and perpetuation of the secred order among 
them, and renders sbmewhat questionable their claim 
to the character of an Episcopal Church.f IStill, it 
must be allowed, on all hands, that the existence of 
a retired community-, living, mm the earliest times, 
vdl the profession ot opinions essentially Protestant, 
is a phenomenon in the highest desree interesting 
and important. If -its Existence could be fully esta« 
blished by proof, such 4 society might fairly be re* 
{;arded as an imace of what Christianity was, at least 
m principle and doctrine, before it was disfigured )»y 
the corruptions which crept over it, in other regions 
more. exposed to the infection. And, in that case, 
the' Vaudois might be regarded as ancient and most 
Venerable untnestes of the truth, even though it might 
be too much to acknowled^ them as decisive and 
overpowering auihoritiee for it. It must, at all events, 
be most gratifying to find a <Bommunity of Christians, 

*QiU7*t WaldaiMlukBMMKhei^ p. 148L 

tThat the Vaudois were suppoeed to have preserved the apoitdlkal 
MicceMon in the fliteenth cemunr, appeen, ftom the teetimony of th» 
veaenide John Amos Oonieniu% the leader of the emiffiatim of the peiw 

Ccuted Bohemian and MovaTian Protestants ijrom their own oounoj 
to Poland, early in die seventeenth century, and afterwards^ in 1638^ 
eensaexated bisfaop of the dispersed brethren. In his history of the Bo. 
hemian Churchy he relates that, in 1460^ the Bohemian sepaiatiattL In 
Chelr anxiety to have their paatMS ordained in regular suc cess i o n nora 
the apoatln^ sent three of (heir pieachen to "a certain Stephen, bUhop 
of the VaudoU ; and this Stephen, With others officiating, conferred ths 
vocation and ordination dpon the three pastors, by the imposition of 
hands.** That there were bishops in the Waldensian Church a oentuir 
later, seems evident from their eonfeflBlon of faith pMoited to Franctt 
the Fin^ in 1644, in which there is the fonowing article : "Nous tenooa 
cecy pour resolu, parmi i«>ui^ que les Evftques et les pasteurs doivent 
•tre irraprehoBslbfes dans leur dactrine et lean misunL 4bc Ac.** Set 
9UI|y*i wwniaiiif of Piedmont, p, 76. (ISM.) . 
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appionmating nuMre closely to our modem Protest* 
snUsm, itt proportion as they wer« removed from the 
infleence and contact of the Romish hierarchy. 

But, whatever may be their claims to immemorial 
antiquity, or unbroken apostolical succession, or per* 
feet purity of doctrine, — ^there is one particular, in 
which they stand unimpeached, even on &e showiuji^ 
of their adversaries. The innocence of thek lives is 
placed beyond all doubt, by the testimcmy of those 
very monldsh writers, who execrate their rebellion 
against the power of the Church, and charge them 
with the presumption of preachiug without a regular 
mission. The picture of their mcHrals, given by 
Rayner,' (himselt ork;inally an ** heresiarch," by his 
own avowal, bul anerwards one of the bitterest 
persecutors of dissent) may of itself be regarded as 
absolutely conclusive. " Tneyare steady and modest 
lA their manners; they have no ostentation in their 
dress: they use neither rich nor splendid apparel; 
they decline commerce from their aversion to liesi 
oatns, and fraud, but live by the labour of their hands ; 
they do not amass wealtn, but are contented with 
necessaries; they are chaste and temperate, espe- 
cially those of Lyons ; they do not frequent taverns, 
nor dances, nor other vanities; they refrain from 
anger; they are always working, learning, or teach- 
ing." It is true that tnis testimony may be taken as 
embracing, generally, all those sectanes who were 
charged with a revolt from the dominant Church.* 
but it is also true, that it has a more emphatic refers 
ence to the men of Lyons, and by that term this wnr 
ter is usually understood to designate the Waldenses^ 
considered by him as disciples of Peter Waldo, the 
celebrated reformer of that city. 

What the " men of the vallew^s" were in Piedmont, 
the Albigenses may possibly nave been in Langue- 
doc, and the south of France ; although it must be 
ppnfessed )jia| the name of these latter religionists has 
|u>t been headed down to us with the same unsullied 
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koiioiits, aft ihtit of their AMmt brotkien. It hat 
been confidently affiniied, taat the creed of theee 
people was tainted with the ooLonstroas errors of the 
Manichsan heresy: and die charge has been sup- 
ported by a larj^e body of contemporary oTidmce ; 
and, mere particularly, by the recorded acts of the 
in^oiitition of Thouloose. That the extravagant 
prmdples of this stnoijre theory were partiaDy die- 
Iiersed among the multitttde of sects, which at this 
time were beginning, to distorb the slumbers of 
Romish ortho&xy, appears almost beyond dispute. 
But it seems, likewise, irresistibly clear, that, amidst 
the variety of error which is said to have chequered 
the motley surface of their belief, one peculiarity was 
common to than all; for without exception, they 
potested against the exorbitant wealth and intoleniF 
ble despotism of the Papal hierarchy. It will easily 
be perceived how grievously the mixture of Gnostie 
or Manichnan error, in the multiform creeds of these 
peoplie, would disqualify them for an effectual con- 
flict against the abuses they presumed to denounce. 
Their doctrinal perversions would enable the defend- 
en of the Catholic faith to proclaim, with sufficient 
plausibMity, that the gdnsayers of die Papal so* 
premacy were likewise open adversaries to the primi* 
live truth ; that the traitors to the PontijQT were, also, 
little better than rebels against Grod ; that they, i^h0 
set up their own private judgment against the auf 
thority of St. Peter's chair, scrupled not to affirm a 
divide emnire between the power of evil, and th« 
Fa^er of all goodness. To wnat precise extent these 
notions could justly be ascribed to the Albigenses. or 
the Cathari. or other rented heretics of the twelfth 
or thirteenth centuries, it would, at this day, be eif 
tremely difficult to decide ; but it can saucdy ba 
doubted, that they retained a sufficient amount of 
erroneous doetrinOi to fiinush their enemies with 
very formidable arms against them. In another, 
and much more creditame respect, however, they 

6» 
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vndbiibtedly bore a vwr near memblanee lo their 
Asiatic preaecesson. Tlie greater part of the ori* 
final BuinichflBana are represented to us, with all 
Uieir extravagances, as a class of harmless mystics, 
6t austere enthusiasts ; and such undoubtedly were 
a very Isuree portion among their European succes* 
SOTS, m siwsequent ages, by whatever multitude of 
names they may have been consigned to public exe- 
cration by their persecutors. 
A.D. But, let the innocencjr of their lives be what 
1^^ it might, what would it be, but a corslet of 
gossamer, against the blade and the firebrand of the 
military adventurer, even when eoinff forth under the 
banners of a religious crusade f lud the piety and 
devotion of the misbelievers been such as almost to 
purify the age in which they lived, so long as the 
taint of a rebellious heresy was upon^them, they 
would, in that period, have scarcely been deemed 
worthv to exist. It was at the beginning of the 
twelftn century that the hounds of persecution were 
let loose against them; and before the end of the 
same century, the very name of the Albigenses had 
well nigh perished from the face of the esuth. Inno- 
cent the Third was the Holy Father whose voice 
summoned his faithful children to the work of exter- 
mination ; and Simon de Montfort was named die 
leader of the host ; " a man like Cromwell, whose 
intrepidity, hypocrisy, and ambition, marked him for 
the hero ot a holv war.''* And then the deluge of 
havoc burst forth upon the plains of Languedoc 
The warriors of the Cross achieved unheard-of mira- 
cles of courage and of butchery. ** The land before 
them was as the garden of Eden ; behind them it 
was a desolate wilderness." The flame and the steel 
swept away the inhabitants and their dwellings^ 
^^Jrom the tower of the watchmen to the fenced aty." 
Kay; even the faithful Catholics theni«elv«i wiM 
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not nde fimm the blind fbry cf tlie tempest; for, in 
lite midst of the work of ruin, a voice was onoe 
heard to ery out, '' Let aU be shnn-^he Lord wiU bum 
fus mm /'** The tide of desolation held on its course, 
till the ancient and heroic house of Thoulouse fell 
before it, so that its place knew it no more. And thus 
were th« direst furies of man's corrupt heart sent 
forth for the chastisement and extirpation of impietf! 
Thus was the earth shaken and trampled by die hoof 
of demoniac freniy, and all in wild pursuit of a phan* 
torn of spiritual rebellion, which at the worst, was 
guiltless of blood, and which never inflicted a wound 
on the rights of humanity, or on the peace of the 
world ! 

It has been stated above, that the persecution of 
these unhappy sectaries was inflamed by the cry, 
which charged them with the abominations of theMa- 
nichsean heresy. It will, therefore, be proper briefly 
to advert to the introduction of this ingredient into 
the Christianity of Europe. In the middle of the 
seventh century, we are told, there arose in the 
neighbouihood of Samosata, a sect of Christians^ 
known, for whatever cause, by the name of Pauli- 
cians. Their origin is usually ascribed to the follow- 
ing circumstance. A Christian deacon, on his return 
firom captirity in Syria, then in possession of the 
Mussulmans, was hospitably received by one Constan* 
tine, an obscure member of the Greek Church. He 
leceived from the gratitude of his guest a copy of 
Ae Greek Testament, which had then been sealed up 
by the Eastern Church from popular inspection. The 
peruMd of this sacred volume converted Constantino 
into a zealous and indefatigable Reformer. His la« 
hours were rewarded by the fidelity of a numerous 
body of followers, collected partly from the Catholics, 
and partly, it is said, from the remnants of the Gno«- 

* Thiswa^tctaaUTftlwcryof aChtwciniiiQiA^iftUMiu^^ 
BMiew fc whew hiwaci WOT riwshtiwd.by thoiMiadi^ and Q t AM B 
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tics and Uanidiflnii sects* The creed efllie Fftdi* 
dans, (for such was the title by which they soon were 
designated,) rejected many of the superstitions which 
(hen deformed the Catholic belief and woiship; but 
this merit, if we are to believe their adversaries, was 
overpowered by their adoption of opinions, which 
violated the first principles of natural and revealed 
religion. They attempted to combine the doctrines 
of Zoroaster wi^ those of Christ. They admitted 
the existence of two adverse powers, the c<mflieting 
authors of good and evil. The New Testament they 
ascribed to the Father of Mercites, while they de« 
spised and abhorred the Old, as a collection of absurd 
and impious fables ; and attributed them to the folly 
of men, or to the malice of demons. Their detestation 
of images, at last, exposed them to the fdsy of the 
Empress Theodora. Her reign was rendered t/btt^ 
mu by the sacrifice of the Paulicians ; of whom one 
hundred thousand are said to have perished " by the 
sword, the gibbet, and the flames." Oppression, in 
time, converted the inflexible heretics into desperate 
rebels. After the usual vicissitudes of heroic suffer- 
ing and sanguinary vengeance, the course of events 
transplanted multitudes of them from Armenia to 
Thrace, from Thrace to Italy and France ; and with 
them, the habit of perpetual reference to the , Law 
and me Testimony. Whatever may have been their 
doctrinal aberrations, they still acknowledged Scrk)* 
ture as the sole foundation of belief; and they who 
deny that any remains of spiritual independence were 
then to be found in Europe, ascribe to these perse* 
cuted exiles, the accidental merit Of scattering over 
the West, together with the tares .of the OrientsI 
heresy, the good seed of evangelical reformation. 

Neither creeds, nor confessions, nor apologies, now 
lemain, which might enable us to judge of the da» 
sree, in which the Paulicians were infected with the 
SSanifchsBan perversion. The most express testimony 
ion ^e tabjeet is that of Petms Sienhis, wiio )ite4 
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b the end of the ninth century, and who had 
lesided, for some time, as ambassador amon^ the 
heretics* And yet, in spite of his opportunities of 
informiig himself, the account he gives of their be- 
lidf is 8«ch, as the most liberal exercise of ingenuity 
and candour can scarcely reduce to any sen^lanceof 
consistency : for he tells us, on the one hand, that 
they mos^ readily and earnestly anathematized the 
heresiarch Manes, and on the other, that they still 
retained several of his most revolting absurdities. 
They affirmed, for instance, the existente of a bcaie* 
▼olent, and a malignant Deity; they rejected the 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper; and mey denied 
altogelter the authority of the Old Testament. 
These prodigies of misbelief, if we are to give im* 
plieit credence to the statements of monkish annab'sta 
and inquisitors, they imported with them into Europe; 
where they and theii' disciples became conspicuously 
detestikble under the various titles of Ca^arists, 
Picards, Paterins, and, more especially, of Albigenses. 
Evm if these hostile representations were to be 
admitted, they would bring before us nothing but 
what the usual course of persecution might easily 
accoui^t for. The spirit of intolerance had been on 
Ihe witg for ages. It had been sweeping all-dissent 
and resistance from the earth. And, while the tem« 
pest wu abroad, it was probable enough that the 
various forms of belief, whether sound or visionary, 
which were at all opposed to the established system 
of ecclesiastical power, would be driven to the same 
hiding-places for shelter against its fury. And, in 
that case^ whenever the scriptural verity ventured 
forth agam into the world, it -could not be very sur- 
prising, if, together with it, there should emerge the 
stppantions of the Arian or Manichiean heresies, 
^t, however this maybe, I cannot,without extreme 
difficulty, reconcile myself to the h^thesis, whidi 
AflcribeB wholly to this mfliix of Asiatic separafists, 
dM. reiival of a spirit of inquiry in Eun^. My 
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ioabts fespeodng this quettioii, are not gogfettad lif 
A disdainful reluctance to acknowledge, that an im* 
pulse so glorious mighty perchance, be communicated 
by a sect, originating m some obscure corner of the 
ifast; for the hand of Providence can, at all timea, 
impart an irresistible momemtum to the lis^teat 
ffrains and atoms. Neither should we be deterred 
firom the reception of this hypothesis, by the fear of 
that scornful rebuke, wherewith it may be supposed to 
^rm the Papacy against us. '* The rebelhon," shff 
may say, " which shpok to pieces the unity of the 
Church, and murdered the quiet of mankind, waa 
first kindled by the strange fire of an accursed heresy. 
The flame which has gone before you, on your way 
to revolution, never descended from heaven. It came 
up from the place below; and, as miffht be expected» 
ruin and havoc were Iq its path." For a fit reply to 
auch revilings, none can be at a loss, who recoUeot 
^at there is One, who can over-rule erea the migfati* 
est resources o( evil, and compel them to work to* 
gether for die accomplishment of his purposes; The 
grand objection to this solution is, m my humbia 
judgment, derived from its extreme improbability* 
It is surely very difficult to persuade ourselvea, that 
the sparks of opposition were then so entirely troddett 
4>Ht, throughout all Christendom, but that, in many 
an «bscure retreat, they must stiD have lemained in 
readiness to fly up in the face of the power that waa 
|ram|^D|^ on them. It is impossible to look into 
the annals of the Church, without perceiving that,--* 
although the vices, and the fears, and the necessities 
of the world, were gradually enlisted under t]ie ban* 
ner of 8U]^erstition, — ^yet, on the other hand, the 
natural pride and independence of mankind, even 
where holier motives might be wanting, were per* 
pjetuaUy opposing a resolute front against the usurpa* 
tion. After the struggle of a thousand years, the work 
of conquest seemed to be well nigh complete ; and 
j(be Wee^ was sleeping, to all appearance, the deep 
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abep of ••bedience and ocmformity. But, stfli, it it 
Bcarcely credible, that the elements of resistance 
riiould hare been ntterlj suppressed, or ^at Europe 
contained within herself no principle of deliverance 
or renovatimi. This principle, indeed^ may rery 
possibly have been awakened into earlier activity,, 
py the infusion of a fervid element from another 
r^on. The Paulicians, recent from the smart, or 
the recollection,- of inhuman persecution, may have 
spread throughout the provinces, to which they mi^* 
crated, a fiercer impatience of all spiritual control. 
It may be highly probable that they tiirew into more 
turbulent combmation the ingrfeaients which they 
found still existing in their adopted country. But tOF 
allow this, is very different from confessing ourselves 
debtors to them tor our own emancipation, or invest-^ 
ing them with the chief honours due to apostles of 
religious purity.* 

It woum be uiseless to load these pages with the 
uncouth nataoes of that boundless variety of sects, 
-^ich be^fan to swarm throughout Christendom at the 
period ot these commotions, and which give some* 
what of a grotesque appearance to the ecclesiastical 
history of Uie darker ages; a list to which Poper^r i» 
eternally pointinc, as a record of the evils which 
spring from a violation of her sacred unity, and hea* 
Ven-descended power. To enumerate tnemwould|^ 
probably, be to reckon up, not so much the essential 
varieties of religious sentiment, as ^e varieties of 
ladividual temperament, and the peculianties of ior 

* On the perplexed dad ;difilcuH quaadon^ niatf ng to the Vandrt^ 
the Alhicemee, end the Pauliciane, the reader mar conindt the kOawiog 
VOdn: Leger, Hiitoire dee Eglieee Vaudoises; Mix, Remarks on the 
BodeeiMtieal Bietety of the Churchea of Piedmont ; Turner's HistorT of 
Bngbnd, part it. c ii. ; Hallam'e Middle Ages, part ii. c tz. ; OilM 
Bxcanion to Ae Moontdns of Piedmont, (1824,) and Waldensian Kb- 
Marches (1881 :) Peiyian^ Hksiofflcal Defence of the Waldenses. (1829 ;> 
QtMxm'to fffy-KNizth chapter, on the Fftulicians; M'CrieenthelUlbrmak 
tlMk la Ital7, and in Spain. In these he will either find the naceanxy 
laftnnMion: or. at kM^ dhnettooiito the antborit^ lA whkh ih* tio^ 
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ehaittcter. These heresies, if heresies wis 

are to call them, are, for the most part, distingnisha- 
ble from each odier only upon paper. Their differ* 
eaces (so far as ^e can discern) are not even such as 
exist between various races of mankind. They may 
rather be compared to those varieties, which are 
observable between the figures and the countenances 
of men of the same race. ^ In one particular, how- 
ever, as we have already observed, the resemblance 
between them all is singularly striking, namely, in 
their aspect of hatred and defiance towards thepapal 
domination. This it was that, in the eyes of Kome, 
gave to their physiognomy that expression of sur- 
passing ugliness, in which all other deformities were 
lost. Ridicule and sarcasm she could patiently en.- 
dure, just as statesmen are indifferent about lan^- 
poons and caricatures, so long as they feel their power 
to be substantial and secure. Her knowledge of 
human nature was sufficient to assure her, that the 
indignation is harmless, which can freely discbarge 
itseff in e^losions of ingenuity and humour. With 
still more profound composure did she regard the 
sublimest aspirations of unearthly or mystic piety, 
which occasionally were ascending to heaven from 
her sacred solitudes. The spirit which breathed in 
these retirements was often, indeed, essentially at 
variance with the worldly and ambitious temper 
that presided in her councils, and directed the execu- 
tion of her designs ; but then, it was embodied in 
works sealed up against the general view, and open 
only to the eye of self-denying and contemplative 
men: it therefore offered no public rebuke to her 
schemes of secular aggrandizement and dominion. 
The shafts of derision were, to her, like the efforts 
of archery against battlements of granite : the purest 
meditations of scriptural devotion harmed her no 
more than clouds of incense, rising in the midst of 
those earthly odours, which were constantly steaming 
from hex altars. Nay, more than this, — ^ihe could 
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litten munoved to the keenest words of remoastnuice 
and reproof from the mouth of her own sons, pro* 
Tided that they challenged not her pre-eminence and 
majesty.* But when once the voice of revolt was 
lifted up, strengthened, as it was, by an incessant 
appeal to the Wor^i of God^ she began to tremble for 
the stability of her rule. She saw that a power was 
abroad, wnich, if not mercilessly crushed, might 
batter to pieces, or undermine, the fabric of her do- 
minion : and she straightway addressed herself to 
the work of vengeance with all the remorseless fero- 
city of terror and of pride. Some speculators on her 
nistor)[ there are, who^ in the contemplation of her 
enormities, have partially consoled themselves with 
the reflection, that execrable as they were, they had, 
at least, the effect of suppressing a premature erup- 
tion of the spirit of liberty, which might have thrown 
the social system into desperate confusion, and re- 
tarded the improvement of the human race. And it 
can scarcely be questioned, that much danger was to 
be apprehended to the best interests of man, from 
the extravagant and ignorant fanaticism which some- 
times mixed itself with the movements of those 
gloomy times. It requires, however, an unusual 
ardihood of mind to commit one's sell to such deep 
speculation on the eventual usefulness of crime. I 
can scarcely venture to plunge into the crater of such 
awful and mysterious tnoughts. We should rather 

* WitneflB the sermon delivered by Nicolas Orem, befon the pope 
UrtMn, in 1364, in which the preacher loadlT and inoepidlydenouiioea 
the Tices and abuaes of the nipacy, and ca&s for their correction, in 
order that God's mercy may return to the Church, and that her rebellioaa 
advenariea may be aisarmed. " I think verily," he8ay& '*tfaat theaa 
many years there have not been so many and m dem>iteral hearts, and 
evil-willers, stout, and of such a rebellious heart against the Church of 
God, as be now-a^ys. Neither be they lacking, Uiat ?roukl do ail they 
can against it, and lovers of new-ftn^leness ; whose hearts the Lmd hapiy 
will turn, that they shall not hate hispea]4e. and work deceit against hts 
servants ; I mean against prieeta whom they have now in Iltde or no lepn- 
tation at all, albeit manjr yet tnere be, through God's graoe. good and 
godly. But as yet, the lury of the Ixnd is not turned away: out still hia 
haod ia sCfsi^Md out. And, uiUmi ye be converted, ha hath bant hki 
bow^asid prepared ft leady.*^— Fo^ p. 477. 
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be disposed to content onnelves with a general, htti 
yet a confident persuasion, that all these frightful 
oatforeakings of passion have wrought together, after 
some inscrutahle manner, for the welfare of man.' 
and for the glory and prosperity of the Church ot 
God. 

To torn from speculations to facts. It appeanr 
heyond all doubt, that the noise of mAny waters be- 
ffun, in those ages, to be heafd in Catholic Christen- 
dom. The streams were then bursting forth from 
the subterraneous course, to which they had long been 
forcibly confined, and the whole fiice of society was, 
in various directions, intersected hy their channels.- 
They continued gradually to combme thenr might; 
fill, at last, they united into one headlong torrent, 
which rolled onward, and bore down before it the 
bulwarks, whose strength and solidity had been the 
work of centuries. It remains for us to observe the 
tributary force, wherewith the intellect and the heart 
of England swelled this salutary inundation; 
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CHAPTER H. 

fin* ^ OkriiHamitif in Bngtand, to Ob mUUOa ^ fftf fimmnA 

In surveying the snnals of CSuristiaBity in this comw 
try. it will, Tor all substantial puiposes, be sufficient 
io Degin with the establishment <n the Anrio-Saxon 
Church. By whom the light of the GospS was ori- 
ginally kindled in our land, it is now impossible to 
ascertain. That it shone in our dark and cruel vktom 
:at a very early period, we learn from the Toice of 
•tradition; and Olastonbury would seem to be the 
spot which is best entitled to the honour of raising up 
.this beacon flame, for the guidance of our barbarous 
ancestors. Its intensity, however, was by no means 
ittufficient to overpower and extinguish the hideona 
.aix>Tiginal superstitions of the country, or the mora 
civilized paganism of its Roman conquerors. The 
classic mytlu>logy, indeed, ^dually waned away, im 
Britain, toge&er with the mfluence of her imperial 
protectors. But there is reason to believe that^ as 
AiO Roman power decayed, the Druidical heathenism 
Ibegan to resume its strength, and to disfigure Chris- 
tianity, where it couid not actually destroy it. Of 
these vicissimdes, however, no authentic nistory is 
now to be found. Of legendary and portentous 
hajgiologv, there is, indeed, abundance. But beyond 
this, we nave no other records of the early British 
Church. 

The Saxon invasion brought with it the Tartaria 
^latry pf the Norths The gripi sioperstition pf 4>9 
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Braids, the obsolete paj^nism of Rome, and the rene- 
rable forms of Christianity, — all were swept away 
before it. They retired, together with the Genius 
of British independence, to impenetrable retreats and 
mountain solitudes, and left the land as an heritage 
to the spirit of Odin : Bo that, for considerably up- 
wards of a century, the Gospel was lost to the King- 
doms of the heptarchy. The blessing was restored 
by the zeal of Gregoiy the Great. The well-known 
accident which impelled him to the pious enterprise, 
is illustrative, at once, of the benignity of his heart, 
and the quaintness of his understanding. Before his 
elevation to the pontificate, he had seen a number of 
comely Saxon youths in tne slave-market at Rome. 
Being strack with their appearance, and hearing that 
they were called Angles^ — An^ds^ he exclaimed, 
they truly are, and ou^t to be joined to the angelic 
company. On being told that they came from the 
province of Deira — ^Aye, de trd, indeed, said he^ from 
the vfrath of God they must be plucked, and brought 
tmtD the grace of Cnrist. But his passion for quib- 
bling was stiU unsatisfied. When he learned that 
.£lla was the name of their king, — ^Alleluiah ! he in- 
stantly cried out ; Alleluiahs must be chanted by them 
in the dominions of their sovereign. The aesign, 
which was expressed bv all this solemn trifling, never 
dropped from his mina; and when he was advanced 
to tne throne of St. Peter, he dispatched forty monks 
to England, for the vigorous execution of it. Augus- 
tine was the leader of this venerable mission ; and| 
most auspicioushr for the enterprise, the Queen of 
Ethelbert, then Elnff of Kent, was a Prankish prin- 
cess, and passionately devoted to the Christian faith. 
Her influence accelerated the conversion of her semi- 
barbarian husband ; and, eventually conferred upon 
her adopted country the blessings of a pure and im* 
manizing religion. 

Nothing can well be more interesting or impres- 
flhre thaa th^ picture which has been left us of the 



Apeniag ef diis missionary labour. It was in the 
year 6(X) that Ethelbert was apprized of the arrival 
in his dominions of certain strangers, habited in a 
foreign garb, and practising several unusual an4 
mysterious ceremomes. Their object, as they stated^ 
was to be admitted to the presence of the kinff, ift 
jorder that they might communicate to him, and to 
his people, tidmffs of measureless importance to iheix 
evenasting welfare. The sacred embassy was re» 
.ceived by nim in the Isle (^Thanet. He was sur* 
rounded by his nobles, and seated in the open aiTi 
He imagined, it would seem, conformably to an an.* 
.cient superstitious notion, that the enchantments 
which he, at first, apprehended fipom these awful per^ 
■sons, would be less formidable under the canopy of 
heaven, ^an within the walls of a building mado 
with hands. The ministers of peace and sanctity 
approached in procession, bearing a silver crucifix, 
and a figure oi the Saviour painted upon a banner, 
and chanting the solemn Litany of the Church. Ther 
then stated to him the object of their mission : an^ 
having received firom him a prudent, but favourable 
reply, were permitted to fix their residence at Canter^ 
bury, and to commence at once the labours of conver* 
sion. And thus, at the opening oi the seventh cen^ 
tury, were laid the foundations of the Anglo-Saxo9 
Church. 

Under the protection of this powerful prince, th« 
new religion advanced with a prosperous and rapid 
course. The rude heathenism of the Saxons gave 
way, in all directions, before it. Even the idolatrous 
priesthood in many instances, set the example o| 
conversion ; and it is related, that on the first prea,chf 
ing of the Gospel in Northumberland, the Saxon 
pontifi' himself mounted a horse — which, to one m 
nis order, was a dire abomination — and burst int^ 
the consecrated precinct, where with his own hap4i 
he hewed in pieces the idol, to whose sen^ 
jBttm^ life had been devoted* 
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It would be foreign to the desiffn of this work to 
trace minutely the progress of Christianity among 
our unlettered and half-savaffe ancestors. It may 
be sufficient to obserre, that the chief obstructions it 
had to encounter, were rather from the coarse and 
licentious habits of the people, than from the stub- 
bornness of the ancient superstitions. Surrovnded 
by the ruins of Roman magnificence, they dwelt in 
hovels of plastered wicker-work, intent on nothing 
but the excitements of the chase, or the toils of mili- 
tary exercise. Their whole system of life, in short, 
at the period of their call to the profession of the 
Gkwpel, appears to have been not many degrees 
removed from a state of abject barbarism. That the 
reli^on of the Cross was embraced by them with 
fervid zeal and true simplicity of spirit, may be rea- 
sonably concluded from the change which epradually 
stole over the rugged features of society, wnen once 
it was exposed to these new and blessed influences. 
It is true that the contest between passion and prin- 
ciple amoxig them, continued, for a long time, obsti- 
nate and violent. As might be expected, in that twi- 
light of civility, their history often exemplifies, in a 
remarkaUe degree, the wild precipitation with which 
untutored minds can rush from one extremity to its 
furtherest opposite. The lives of the same individu- 
als frequently exhibited the darkest atrocities, followed 
by the almost frantic self-infliction ; prodigies of 
rapine succeeded by an utter renunciation of the 
world; licentious and brutal violence ending in vows 
of perpetual chastity. There was no vice so mon- 
strous as to startle tnem in their career of self-indul- 
gence; no eolation severe enough to deter them, 
when once the season of repentance had arrived. 
By degrees, however, the violence of the conflict was 
moderated, under the gentle arbitration of Chris- 
tiaaity. A milder spirit gradusdly insinuated itself 
into tne social mass; till, at last, the monastic syi* 
tern, with many of its evu«, but widi all its benentsi 
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obtanied a sarprisin^ predomiDance throughoat the 
lealm, and powerfully advanced the work of civili- 
sadoa. England, in tact, became, by degrees, almost 
a land of monasteries ; and kings were not ashamed 
to descend from the seat of dominion to the retire- 
ments of religious contemplation. The effect of this 
system was, to soften the asperities of savase life, to 
tame the passionate devotion to war and bloodshed, 
and to lurepare the way for the formation of petty 
monarcnies into one powerful and solid empire. 

The spirit and ener^ of the Saxon Church was 
long kept up by its continued intercourse with Rome. 
The meaner literature of the country was invigorated 
and enricned by the learning and the talent or a Ions 
series of foreign prelates, among whom, the name of 
Theodoras, the seventh Archbishop of Canterbury, 
stands nobly conspicuous. By birth he was a Greek ; 
and by him the knowledge of his own magnificent 
language was introduced into this country. The 
northern provinces, indeed, akhough they mamtained 
their iatercourse with Italy, derived moral and intel- 
lectual improvement from sources peculiar to them- 
selves. The names of lona and of Lindisfarn will 
be illustiioas, to the end of time, as sanctuaries of 
learning and of piety. The one was a solitary and bar- 
ren rock in the Western Ocean ; the other an obscure 
island at die mouth of Tees. And yet, from these 
insignificant spots it was, that the lignts of literature 
and religion were seen to issue forSi into the thick 
darkness which enveloped the northern regions of our 
empire. Such was the ardour of study, and such the 
holy rigour of discipline, which distinguished the 
monks of lona, that their habitation was honoured as 
an island of saints, and their' episcopal jurisdiction 
acknowledged over all the northern parts of Britain 
and of Irefiind. Of Lindisfarn, what more need be 
aaid, than that it fostered the virtues and the industry 
of the venerable Bede, and was the scene of his vast 
And immoftal laboun? & wm, indeed^ unfommale 
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that " the infancy of English learning was Bapported 
by the dotage*' ot the Roman ;"*- but stilly the e8tai> 
bUshment of an institution such as Lindisfam, and 
the appearance of a teacher such as Bede, in a counr 
try which, half a century before, was without an 
alphabet, are circumstances which can scarcely be 
para] led in the history of man. 

But at the time when England was struggling, 
with all the energy of heart and hope, to emerge 
from the Serbonian bog of ignorance and barbarism, 
she was thrust back again into its depths by the hand 
of a ferocious adversary. In the hour of her repose 
the Philistines were upon her.. A deluge of sanguinr 
ary heathenism burst over her from the North : and 
ahe began to sink once more into the abyss of degra- 
dation and of misery. Her deliverance was the 
work of one man. On the name of Alfred history 
has lavished all her resources of praise. Like the 
fabled Hercules of old, in him have centered the coU 
lective honours of institutions and achievements^ the 
glory of which a more perfect knowledge of the times 
mignt, possibly, enable us to distribute with greater 
^uity and credibility. But, after every reservatioui 
enough would, doubtless, be left, to stamp Mm as a 
miracle of wisdom, energy, and patriotism ; a bene^ 
factor such as Providence, in its mercy, sometimes 
raises up to rescue nations from despair. The Danes 
had torn his kingdom to fragments. He left iL at 
his death, in a state of integrity. In the eye ot ai^ 
historian of the Church, his name is eternally memoi* 
rable^ for the faithfulness with which be discharged 
the first of all those paternal duties, for which the 
fowers that he are ordained of God, He laboured, both 
m his own person, and by munific^ice of encourage^ 
ment and patronage, to restore and to protect the fall^ 
«en religion of his country. Religion seems, in truth 
i» j^aye beei^ the pillar of flame "vhioh incessantlf 
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directed and cheered him, throughout the greatness of 
kis way. He commanded personally in fifty-four 
pitchea hattles — ^he was the creator of ^e navy of 
Britain — ^he was the protector of her commerce — ^he 
was, himself, the life and soul of her pablic justice — 
he has been thought, b^ some, to merit the title of 
Founder of her constitution — he was the good genius 
of her literature and arts — and, lastly, he most emi* 
nently deserves the name of Nursing Father of her 
Church. A third portion of his time was given up 
to the toils of study, and the exercises of pietv. He 
translated works of devotion — ^he commencea a ver- 
sion of the Psalms — and his whole life appears to 
have been an example of the power of Christianity 
to take captive the highest faculties and noblest affec- 
tions of man. And the whole of these wonders is 
rendered more overpowering by the circumstance, 
that they were achieved under the almost incessant 
pressure of severe bodily anguish. His life was one 
perpetual disease, and was terminated at the age of 
nfty-two — after having crowded within Its limits such 
prodigies of useful exertion, as would seem to have 
demanded the days of an ancient patriarch, and the 
iron vigour of a Charlemagne. 

Sorely would it have grieved the heart of this illus- 
trious man, to look upon the tempest which soon 
began to lower over the country he had saved, and 
which burst forth, in the foUowin^ century, with 
desolating fury. The evil angel, which first let loose 
^e storm, was one, whom the lElomish calendar 
reckons among its holy ones. The name of Dunstan 
is populaily known among us by that extremely gro- 
tesque coimict, in which he is supposed to have 
extorted howls of anguish from the enemy of man- 
kind. Alas'! well would it have been for Ensland 
if he had been contested widi the honours of this 
triumph. But he was a fool and hideous incarnation 
ai the same spirit, which in an age somewhat less 
barbaion^, animated another renowned saint, th0 
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celebrated Thomas of Canterbury. In order to eom» 
fnrehend and estimate the distractions he inflicted 
upon this kingdom, it will be necessary to pause for 
a moment, and to consider the condition of tne Saxoa 
Church at the decease of Alfred, and in the succeet^ 
ingage. 

The ecclesiastical discipline, which had been esta^ 
blished by Augustine, was, of course. Episcopal, and 
the dioceses were, respectirely, coextensive with the 
jcingdoms of the Heptarchy. Cathedrals and monas- 
teries were built and endowed by the pious munifi- 
cence of kings and nobles ; but parochial divisiont 
were as yet unknown. Among me earliest sources 
oi maintenance for the Churt^, may be numbered 
the institution of tythes. This may be stated simply 
as a fact, without drawing us into controversy as to 
the precise nature and force of the obligation to their 
payment. The distribution of this fund was left tQ 
the bishop, and his brother presbyters ; and was desr 
tined to the fourfold purpose of supporting the clergy. 
— ^repairinff the church, — relieving the poor,---ana 
providing^ hospitable entertainment for the pilgrim or 
Jhe traveller. 

At first, the religious instruction of every vicinity 
was administered by the perpetual missionary labours 
of the clergy attached to me cathedrals, under the 
direction and contro) of the bishop. To remedy ^ 
precarious nature of this supply, chapels and oratov 
ries were erected in every diocese ; and, in time, the 
necessity of field worship was still mpre extensively 
euperseaed, by the foundation of parochial churches.. 
This important change was not the effect of any sud- 
den revolution: it was the gradual woi^ of time; 
and was either dictated by the piety, or suggested by 
the convenience, of the landed proprietors, who were 
naturally desirous of the coi^stant residence of a 
minister, to instruct their vassals in a religion which 
taught them the duties of industry and contentment. 
One consequence of it was, that, by an agreem^i^^ 
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#ith (ke biflliops and their clergy, the endowment of 
tfthes was transferred to the £[ed place of worship, 
vad vested solely in the local minister; while tiie 
]»atronage of each chtirch remained with the founder, 
and his representatives. It was a condition invaria- 
bly attached to this arrangement, ^at a house should 
be provided for the incun^ent, together with a snita* 
hie allotment of ^lebe land : and, in order that the 
duties of hospitality might be more effectnally per- 
formed, the residence of the minister was usually 
fixed either by the way-side, or near the limits of 
some extensive common. 

The whole scheme of otar ecclesiastical polity, in 
ihose ages, wnfi framed and consolidated by the energy 
and the intelligence of Archbishop Theodore ; who 
established a uniformity of discipline and govern- 
ment throughout all the churches, under the primacy 
of Canterbury. The exertions of this eminent and 
enlightened prelate, in behalf of literature, have al" 
ready been honourably mentioned. His spirit seemed, 
ht a time, to animate the clerical order. Their in-^ 
tellectual attainments were, for the age, respectable, 
and their attention to their sacred duties almost 
«Kemplary. But their first works were, unhappily, 
succeeded by a period of deplorable degeneracv ; ana 
the decline of piety and learning was frigbtfuUy 
hastened by the ruinous ferocity of the Danes. The 
monastic establishments were destroyed by these 
ignorant and brutal savages ; and a headlong relapse 
towards barbarism was the natural effect of their 
fury. All that cotdd be accomplished by man. was 
done by Alfred for the restoration of letters ana reli- 
gion. But the hopelessness of the task may be esti'' 
mated by the fact mat, at his accession to the throne, 
a single {nriest was not to be found south of the 
Tluimes with Latin enough to understand the daily 
services which he muttered, and that the religious 
establishments throughout the land were wholly 
broken op. And when the monastic system began 
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to rmw, many years after his death, its lesarrectimr 
was attended with conyulsioxks that rent the kingdom 
tx> pieces, and helped to make it once more an easy 
prey to its ever watchful and sanguinary assailants. 

The spirit that presided orer these commotions, was 
Dunstan ; a man who has done more than, pernaps, 
any other individual that can be mentioned, to inflict 
upon mankind the curse of a suspicion, that priest- 
craft and religion are one. The history of supersti- 
tion can scarcely present another name so infamous 
for barefaced abuse of vulgar credulity, and for a 
prodigal application of the grossest machinery of 
imposture. His progress from his cell at Glaston- 
bury to the primacy of England is one i^rpetual 
series of atrocity and fraud. His grand object wav 
to erect the Benedictine' order on the ruins of the 
nation^ Church and to consign to monks the whole 
spiritual government- of the realm. His command- 
ing genius was well suited to this pernicious enter- 
prise ; and the success of his machinations was 
calamitous and astounding. It forms altogether a 
monument of unscrupulous ambition, such as might 
have appeared extravagant and monstrous, even in 
the visions of romance. That its proportions, how- 
ever, have not been exaggerated^ we may collect 
from the circumstance, that his biography has been 
delivered to us, not by calumnious adversaries, but 
by admixing, and partly by contemporary, chroniclers ; 
and the gratitude of Rome has preserved his name 
to this day on her register of canonized saints.. 

But the works even of this architect of evil wew 
not destined to last. Unhappily, however, the Ihnes 
were the instruments employed for their destruction. 
When they renewed their incursions, the reli|^on» 
establishments as usual, fell before their stupid fevo- 
city^ and the plague of ignorance and depravity onee 
more settled upon the land. The barbanane^ mdeed, 
conformed to the religion which diey finrnd: but 
Hak vsry cbnf^ilmity was marked witii iiuioieiioe 
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tad prolkneiiess. The clersj, whom Donstan •wtuvld 
hatye made the atrtocrats of the country, were con- 
terted ahnost into its menial slaves. They were 
doomed to drain off the cup of humiliation, even to 
its bitterest dregs : lor the savages, who ruled diem,- 
frequently compelled them to celebrate the services 
of the altar, not only in their private houses, btit in ih» 
very chambers where their wives, or their concubinesy 
were reposine by their sides ! In short, the wild 
deluge of barbarism, wickedness and tyramry, was 
rising so rapidly, that, according to all human judg- 
ment, nothing but some migfatv revolution could have 
arrested the progress of the nood ; and the Norman 
Conquest may reasonably be regarded as a monument 
at once of the goodness and the severity of God. 

Bowed down, however, as they were by the tyranny 
of their late masters, the clergy stiU retained suffi- 
cient spirit to embarrass and provoke the Conqueror 
^ their inflexible opposition to his govemmen^^r 
The only effect of their resistance was the expulsion 
of the native ecclesiastics from their dignities, and 
the introduction of foreigners in their place. Of 
these the most illustrious was Lanfranc, who rdue- 
tantly accepted the primacy of £ngland. By birth he 
was an Italian, and he brought with him to his office 
the most emiaent attainments which Italy could 
supply. He combined in his own person all the best 
oualities, and some few of the worst, which could 
distinguish a churchman a( the eleventh century. 
He was the restorer and the patron of letters, and 
was altogether admirable for his charity and munifi* 
ce&oe, and for the high-minded integrity of his ad** 
ministration. On the other hand, he was ardently 
devoted to the supremacy of Rome; he laboured 
iii^ntly to inflict celibacy upon the clergy; he was 
a vehement advocate for the doctrine of the corporeal 
presence in the sacrament, a dogma tearcelv heard 
of in the Anglo-Saxon Church: and lastly, he was 
by no m««i» sertqpmlous in ti^e use of i^t machinery 

3. 
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by which saperstition loves to maintam its asoes- 
dency. His mind, however, lofty as it was, wa»aot 
powerful enough to "rebuke the genius" of his 
master. — ^The resolute and arbitrary temper of the 
Conqueror enabled him to stand erect even before the 
mighty spirit of Hildebrand himself, and to encounter, 
with a peremptory refusal, the demand of the Pon- 
tiff, that the monarch of England should do fealty 
for his kingdom to the see of Rome. It will, there- 
fore, scarcely be surprising, if Lanfranc found him- 
self QO match for the imperious disposition of his 
sovereign. Such was his weariness and dejecticm, 
under the diflSiculties which perpetually assailed him, 
that at last, he complained of his office as a burden 
too heavy tor him to bear, and actually besought the 
Pope to relieve him from its oppression. 

The frigantic scheme of Gregory VII. (or erecting 
the chair of St. Peter into the throne of Christendom, 
and making Rome once more the mistress of the 
world, is sufficiently recorded in the annals of Europe. 
The march of usurpation was, for a time, diverted 
from this country, oy the inflexible sternness and 
vigour of the Conqueror, the reckless obstinacy of 
Rufus,* and the intelligent firmness of Henry Beau- 

* We may form some judgment of the stublxwnneM- and haidihood 
of Rufua, ftom the fc^owing g^ravamina of Archbishop Ansebn, ad' 
drened by him to the Pope : "1 see in Ensland many evQa whose cor- 
rection belongeth to me, and which I could neither amend, nor suiffiHr 
without my. own &ulL The King deeireth of me that I ab<Mild ccNMent 
to hispleaaurea^ which were against (he law and will of God. For he 
wcmld not have the Pope recei^ nor appealed to In England, without his 
commandment : neither that I should send a letter unto him, or reeeire 
any from him, or that I should obey his decrees. He suffered not a 
council to be kept in his realm now these thirteen years, since he was 
ktna. In all these thin^ and such like, if I asked any counsel, all my 
Bunragan bishops of hus realm denied to give me any counsel, but ac- 
cording to the king's pleasure. After that I saw these and such other 
thin^ that are doD» against the will and law of God, I asked a license 
Gf hira to go to Rome, unto the see apostolical that I might there take 
counsel for my soul, and for the office committed unto me. The king 
said thatloflbnded against him for the only asking of license; and pro- 
pounded to me, that I should either make amends to him for the samai 
as a tresspaas, (assuring him never to ask his license any more to appeal 
to the Pope at anytime hereafter,) or else that I should quickly denart 
out-of hialand. wherefon, clmipisg nth« to go o« of the luad than 
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clere. In the mean time, humanity and literature, 
wki«h had been revived by the influence of Lanfranc, 
and of Anselm his successor in the primacy, were 
prosperously expanding themselves bejrond the walls 
of monasteries, and gradually smoothing down the 
shaggy barbarism of the age. But then came that 
tom£^o of desolation, the reign of Stephen, which 
severely damaged the mounds and bulwarks raised 
by his predecessors aeainst the tide oi encroachment, 
and left the first of me Plants^enets perilously ex* 
posed to its assault. The spirit of that active, but 
restless and irritable prince, was ill-fitted for a con- 
flict with the self-possessed and inflexible genius of 
Becket. The subject of controversy between them 
was, the total immunity of ecclesiastics from secular 
jurisdiction ; a portentous privileg[e, with which the 
course of events, and the necessities of the times, 
had gradually invested them. The dispute, however, 
at last, virtuallv resolved itself into the question, 
whether or not tne ix>wer of the sceptre . should bow 
down before that or the crozier, and the authority of 
the State be absorbed in that of the Church. The 
conflict was one which demanded, on the part of the 
sovereign, an adamantine solidity of character, like 
that of the first William, instead of the fitful impa- 
tience, and gusty passion, which unhappily distin- 
guished his descenoant. None but a mmd of extra- 
ordinary strength and grandeur could form a fit an- 
tagonist for the saint of Canterbury. The struggle 

agree to «d wicked a thins, Icame to RomeL as you knov, and declared 
tbe whole matter to the Lord Pope. The king, tr and by, (aa soon aa 
I went out of England.) invaded the whole archbiehopric, and turned it 
t» hia own uae; taxing the monka onlywith bare meat, drink, and 
ckKh. The kii^, being warned and deaired of the Lord Pope to amend 
thia^ contemned the same, and yet continueth in hie purpoae atilL And 
BOW is the third year, einee I came thus out of Caigland, and toon. 
Some men, not understanding, demand why I did not ezconununicaia 
the king. But the wiser sort, and such aa have understanding. oouQaqI 
me that I do not this thing, because it belongeth not unto me, iiotn te com- 
plain and punialL To conclude I waa forewarned bv mr friendi that an 
under the King, that mine excommunication (if it should be done) wotdd 
Jie laughed to acorn and demriaed.^'— Fox. p. 211. 
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would hare tasked, to the atmost, the energies of the 
Conqueror himeelf ; and even, with him« its issue 
might hare been doubtful. The termination of it, 
iuthe case of Henrv is well known. It brouffht hind, 
an abject and naked penitent, to the tomb of the in- 
trepia martyr, and it left the public mind in slavish 
prostration before the dirone or the vicegerent of God* 

From this time the grasp of the Papal power be- 
eaaae continually closer ; and the next century beheld 
a kinff of England laying his crown at the feet of the 
pontifical minister, and binding his realm to the 
payment of an ignominious tribute. The distractions 
which followed, contributed, on the whole, to aug- 
ment the strength, and to swell die arrogance, of the 
Papal despotism ; for, at each vicissitude of the con- 
flict, the appeal was addressed to his tribunal, and, 
oi course, helped to confirm the belief, that the chair 
of St. Peter was the supreme seat of justice and 
authority on earth. 

The reign of John, and that of Henry the Third, 
are marked bv the indelible infamy of the crusade 
against the Aloigenses, commanded, as we have seen, 
by our countryman Simon de Montfort. Bigotry and 
^pine were tne furies which prompted this accursed 
eai^rise : and ^ it differed in nothing, but in name, 
from the ferocious expeditions of the Northman 
votaries of Thw and Odin."* By the almost total 
extirpation of the heretics, the fabric of the Papal 
dominion was to all appearance immovably consoli- 
dated. But though their destruction seemed to be 
complete, many a bleeding remnant of Uiem was 
disnersed over Europe, to spread in all directions, 
perhaps the light of a purer faith, but, certainly, a 
sentiment of unconq[tterable hatred against the power 
of Rome ; so that it mieht almost be said of this 
prodigy of wickedness, that it was the day-etar of 
the neformation, although it rose out of the deep 

* Turner, Hist. England. 
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with an aspect of blood. There seems to be no doabt 
Aat the s^pathy excited by the sufferings of ti^ese 
people had extended to this country. Most certain 
It is, that a spirit of indignant resistance to the Ca- 
tholic hierarchy began to manifest itself in England 
about the period of these hateful massacres. From 
that time the voice of Parliament began to be fre* 
quently heard, in loud remonstrance against the rapa* 
city and insolence of the Pontiff; and the cry was 
sometimes deepened by murmurs of discontent from 
the English Clergy diemselves, who began to feel 
impatient under the exactions of their master. There 
was a heaving and a swell upon the surface of thingSy 
portending commotions at which Rome might have 
trembled, had she not glorified herself, in her infatua* 
tion, and aaid in her heart, I sit as a Queen, and shaU see 
no sorrow. Even the genius of the scholastic philo- 
sophy had secretly helped to inflame the spirit of in- 
surrection. For though it was wretchedly adapted 
to ihe purpose of aiding the mind in the discovery of 
truth, Its tendenc^r, unquestionably was, at least, to 
give activity and independence to die intellect, and 
to engage it in speculations exceedinglv incommodi- 
ous to irresponsible power and infaliiole authority. 
The agitations produced by these various causes will 
be occasionally adverted to in the following narrative. 
In the meantime, it would be unpardonable in a 
biographer of Wiclif to abstain from reminding the 

g resent age, <if one in whom the spirit of reUgioua 
eedom and integrity manifested itself with an ener- 
gy, which was the glory of his age, and which fully 
entitles him to be regarded as the predecessor of 
our Reformer. The person I dlude to, is Grostete, 
the ever memorable Bishop of Lincoln. 

It appears that this eminent man was master of 
all the learning and science which was then to be 
had, confused and inaccurate as it was. His attain- 
ments were such as to confer upon him, for a time, 
ihe -dangerous renown df a magician, and, ultimately, 

7* 
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10 «lf v»te him to tbe see of Lincola. He was ad* 
Taaeed to this dignitv in 1235, when he was about 
fifty years of age ; ana even at that mature period of 
his h£e he seems to have been an ardent admirer of 
^e mendicant preachers. His esteem for them had 
been contraciea at the University of Oxford probably 
before they had manifested any symptoms of their 
subsequent degeneracy. When he was raised t# his 
bishopric, the ignorance anddissoluteni^isof many of 
his clergy still impelled him to encoura^ the labours 
Af these fraternities, to the grievous disparagement 
and discontent <^the parochial incumbents. In this, 
as in every thing he undertook, he was somewhat 
fervid and impetuous ; but he lived long enough to 
rep«nt of his generous confidei^oe in the sanctity and 
disinterestedness of these Papal auxiiiavies* In 1247 
an incident occurred, which must have awakened his 
suspicions, — (if they were still sleeping) — ^respecting 
the spiritual usefulness and efficacy of me new orders,. 
Two Franciscans were dispatched to England, armed 
with a formidable apparatus of ci^dentials, for the 
extortion of monev on behalf of the Pontiff. Six 
thousand marks^probably full 50,000/, of our pre* 
sent money) — ^was me moderate sum demanded from 
the clergy of the diocese of Lincoln \ The enormity 
of the impost, and the pompous insolence of the exac- 
tors, filled the honest prelate with indignation and 
amaz^ement, He told tbe friars, to theur faces, diat 
it was di^ionourable and impracticable ; and posi- 
tively refused to entertain it for an instant^ until the 
sense i>f the nation ^uld be taken upon its lawM- 
ness. Notwithstanding this intrepid repulse of the 
m^odioftBts, he succeeded, the next year. In obtaining 
from Innocent IV. authority to reform the rdigious 
orders in his diocese. The letters which coaiSrred 
this power on him, like all other instruments from 
Borne, were inordinately costly ; and the event shows 
that their price was the diief motive which xeeot^ 
ettid lim Pputiff to 8u<A an appeafa»<« of Citkicession. 
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Ih puranance of this oommksioD, the bishop detw- 
jnined to take into his own custody the rents of the 
telixioos houses, in order that he might anpropriate 
to uie serrices of {>ietVy the wealth whicn had hi- 
therto been wasted in luxury and pomp. This pro- 
ceeding immediately produced an equally profitable 
appeal to the Holy See ; and the result was, that 
OiMtete^ though an aged man, was compelled to afr- 
ewer it m person, and, for that purpose, lo undergo 
liie toil and the expense of a journey to Lyons, then 
tfie residence of the Pope. The decision, as might 
be expected, was adTerse to the reforming bishop. 
It, however, orerwhelmed his unsuspecting nature 
with consternation; and be openly remonstrated 
with the Pontiff on his duplicity. His astonishment 
must hare been deepened oy the reply of Innocent to 
his expostulations. " What concern is this of yours ?** 
said he. " You have delivered your own soul ; and 
/ have done my pleasure, in showing fhvour to the 
monks. Ik your eve evil because I am good ?" On this 
eruption of shameless and almost profane ei&ontery, 
(S-rostete was overheard to mutter — *' money, mo- 
ney^ how vast is thy power every where— how irre- 
sistible at Rome !" The words reached the ears of 
the Pope ; but they only produced a burst of invec- 
tive, in which he charged the English with a merci- 
less propensity to ^ind and impoverish each other, 
and accused tne Bishop himself of a tyrannical and 
rapacious design upon the property of pious and hos- 
pitable men ! This language, from tne most noto- 
fious plunderer in Europe, nearly reduced the bishop 
lo despair. He was, nevertheless, resolved to leave 
behind him his testimony against these iniquities; 
which he accordingly did, by delivering to the Pope, 
^nd two of his Cardinals, copies of a long protest 
Aflainst the flagitious practices of die Pontifical court. 
The issue of this disastrous adventure almost drove 
him to die resignation of his crozier ; and he was 
withheld from the execution of his purpose only by 
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the reooUecdon, that, to vacate his see, mi^t only be 
to expose it to a speedier inroad of rapine and abuse. 
From this time, he accordingly devoted himself 
more zealously than ever to his episcopal duties ; in. 
the-discharge of which, he was, no doubt, perpetually 
invigorated by the indispiant recollection of his visit 
to the Pope. la 1253 we Pontiff put his courage to 
the proof, by a scandalous exercise of the Papal pre- 
rogative of provision. He addressed a mandate to 
the bishop, enjoining him to collate an Italian youth, 
the nephew of Innocent, to the first vacant canonry 
in the Cathedral of Lincoln : and he accompanied his 
injunction with a menace, that ezoommunicatiofi 
should be the penaltv of disobedience. At ihe same 
time, he wrote to nis Italian agents in England, 
charging them to ensure the execution of his orders, 
under me capacious protection of the non obstante 
clause, which bowed down all existing usages and 
canons beneath the feet of the existing Pope. The 
answer of Grostete, of which the followmg is the sub* 
stance, would alone be sufficient to immortalize him. 
He begins by declaring his entire readiness to obey 
all Apostolical commands with reverent and filial de- 
votion : but adds, that, out of pure zeal for the pater- 
nal honours of his Holiness, he was, likewise, pre- 
pared to resist every thing which mk;ht be in oprosi- 
tion to the Apostolical precepts. Sow, of all the 
detestable violations of those precepts, none could 
possibly be worse, than to deprive the souls of Chris- 
tian men of the blessings of pastoral ministration : 
and it was manifestly impossible that the Apostolic 
See (to whom all power was given, not for destruc- 
tion, but for edification) should command or attempt 
any thin^ which might have a tendency so execrable, 
so abommable, and so pernicious to the human race. 
For this reason it was, that he found himself under 
the necessity of most filially and obediently disobeying 
and resisting the'^requisitions, contained in the letters 
which had recently been addressed to him : and, ia 
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wo doing, he oonoeived himself to be Terf ht from 
die guilt of rebellion. On the contrary, in Ais very 
act M resistance, he was bat rendering precisely that 
measure of filial reverence and honour, which was 
righteously due from him to the Apostolic fadier.^ — 
The letter of Grostete, however, did by no means 
reconcile Innocent to this sort of dutiful disobedience. 
He burst out into violent fury, and swore by Peter 
^ and bv Paul, that he was well-nigh resolved to make 

this aelirious old man an example and an aUonith' 
menu to die world. Is not the king of England — ^he 
exclaimed — ^my vassal, or rather, my bond'slave? 
and could I not, by a single word to him, consign this 
doting priest in a moment to imprisonment and 
inlamv f — ^And from this paroxysm the Pontiff was 
scarcely recsdled by the remonstrances of his Cardi« 
nab, wno were sensible of the danger of proceeding 
to extremities against a man of Gxostete's reputation 
forpiety and learning, 

liie wrath of the Pontifi^ however, was fiercer 
than the words of his wise men^ The sentence of 
excommunication went forth against the rebeUious 
|nrdate : and the result was fearfully ominous to the 
majesty of Rome^ The thunderbolt fell harmless at 
the feet of the recusant; and Grostete continued^ to 
the end of hbdavs, in quiet possession of hb dignity* 
Those days, indeed, were then numbered* At the 
usA of the same year, he was seized with the disorder 
which terminated all his conflicts and perturbations : 
and, next to the prospects of a better world, hb chief 
consolation was, to pour out his sinrrows into the 
hearts of hb confidential chaplains. His last con« 
rersations show that his spiritual vision was enlig^t* 
«ied to pejrceive, that the whole scheme of the Papal 
government was enmity with God, Hb e^es were, 
then at least, widelyr open 1^ the frightful mischief of 
the Mendicant institution ; and he bitterly deplored 

* tlM iHioIe of tbe letter is in Bitttheir Parian Anno 12B3, p. 749; Tsa 
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that the deratees of porerty ^ould be conyerted into 
the publicans and extortioners of the Pope, and that 
the Tilest secular passions should lurk beneath the 
eaih of humility and indigence. But the burden of 
his lamentations was, the positively Anti-Christian 
character of the Romish hierarchy; for, by what 
other name, he asked, but that of Anti-Christy are we 
to designate a power that labours to destroy the souls 
which Christ came to save and to redeem? — ^At last 
the spirit of prophecy seemed to burst upon him, and 
he exclaimed, that nothing but the edge of the sword 
could deliver the Church from this Egyptian ocl 9. 
bondage. In the midst of his lamentations 13S3. 
his voice failed him ; and, soon after he expired. His 
best encomium is the exultation of Innocent, who, 
OA hearing of his death, exclaimed^ " I rejoice, and 
let every true son of the Church rejoice with me, that 
my creat enemy is removed." 

Tne position taken up by this illustrious Christian 
aJB^ainst the Papal perversions was not, it will be 
observed, upon purely doctrinal grounds. His vene- 
ration for the Apostolic chair was deep and fervent, 
more especially m the earlier period othis life. His 
complaint was, that the seat of imity and of truth 
should be usurped by a spirit, which was, practically, 
adverse to the truth, and which converted Christian 
unity into a uniformity of servitude. His extant 
writings, however, are sufficient to satisfy us that the 
seeds ot genuine protestantism were in his heart* 
Thus much appears to be confessed b^r a recent his- 
torian of the Church ; who yet is unwilling to allow 
that he was in possession of the only secret which 
can invest a Christian with the peace that passedi 
understanding. I profess myself unable, distinctly, 
to comprehend the views of this writer rejecting the 
faith or Grostete. He tells us diat, ** like many of 
the best divines of those days, this Bishop knew not 
the just nature of the Christian article of justification 
by Jesus Christ the righteous :'' and yet, within a 
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lew lines, he adds, that '^ dependence on God, as a 
reconciled Father in Christ Jesus, was his grand prac- 
tical principle."* But without stopping to reconcile 
these statements, we may, at the very least, confi- 
dently regard this extraordinary man as a noble 
representative of all the intelligence and piety which, 
in those days, began to array uemselves against the 
abuses of spiritual power. His praise is written in 
the pages of an honest monk, who, though supersti- 
tious in his devotion to the Romish supremacy, has 
not scrupled to describe the holy Bishop of Lmcoln 
as " the open rebuker of the King and the Pope, the 
reprover of prelates, the cofrector of monks, the 
director of presbyters, the instructor of the cler^, 
the supporter of scholars, the preacher to the people^ 
the prosecutor of the dissolute, the diligent searcner 
of the Scriptures,! and the hammer of ^e Romanists, 
who were objects of his contempt." And, in another 
place, he observes that the harshest measures of the 
Bishop against the religious houses were, probably, 
dictated by a regard to the welfare of the souls com- 
mitted to his charge. It further appears that his 
religion, though profound, was far from repulsive and 
morose. ** His hospitable board was graced by libe- 
rality and abundance, by cheerfulness and affability. 
His spiritual table viras * furnished forth' with the 
stores of fervent devotion, and contrition even to tears. 
In his exercise of the episcopal office he was venera* 
ble, laborious, and unwearied."! 

It is truly remarkable that the obsequies of Grostete 
were respectfully attended, not only by the secular, 
but even by the regular clergy of his diocese. It is 
still more remarkable, that alter the manner of those 
times, his memory has been honoured by legendary 

* Milneffl Church History, v<d. iy. p. 60. 61. 

t " Scripturarum diveraarum,'^ are the words of Matthew Parlay a 
754) intimating,, moat probably, that the Bishop had examined the wiidiv 
ranee of the Scriptures ; a race commendatton in those days, 

IM atthew VvAa, p. 751 
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•nek as are U8na]l3r produced to attest the 
sancdty of the faithful champions of the Church. It 
is grarely related by Matthew Paris, that the Bishop 
df LoAdon, then in the neighbourhood of the episco- 
pal palace of Buckden, was suddenly surprised by a 
strain of rayishing melody, which howerer, was un^ 
heard by his attendants ; and that the time at whidi 
this celestial music saluted him. turned out, on in* 
quirv, to be the precise hour or the decease «f his 
brother of Lincoln. He also informs us, that about 
the same hour, certain Minorite friars, who were 
wandering in tne neighbourhood, and had lost their 
way, were astonished by the solemn chime of bells, 
so clear and distinct, that, when the morning came, 
they eagerly inquired the occasion of it. Nothing 
of the kind had been heard in the neighbourhood; 
but, on their arrival at Buckden, it appeared that, at 
that very time, the Bishop was breathmg his last.* 

But it would have required an arm^ of men like 
Grostete to retard the accumulation of Papal abuse, 
during a long and feeble reign like that of Henry III. 
The rigour of Henry's successor, Edward I., was dis* 
played m harassing and insulting his clergy, by the 
most arbitrary exactions ; which he carried into ef- 
fect, in defiance of the bull of Boniface VIII., forbid- 
ding any contribution of the Church to the necessi- 
ties of tne State without his express permission. His 
measures, therefore, would naturally produce any 

* In additkn to these wonden^ a great posthumous exploit has been 
ascribed to Grostete. It is said that Innocent IV. was mediuaine an order 
to the king of England for disinterring the accuised remains of his inve- 
terate adyeraary: but that the Bishop appeared to him hj night, in hit 
All! episcopal habit, and with a terrific countenance and menacing Toice. 
rebuked the Pontiflr for his yindictive and most unchristian design. Ana 
not content with this, he inflicted with his staff so heavy a blow upon his 
side, that his Holineae roared with anguish^ and never recovered fhnn 
the effects of the chastisement Tliese stories are, of course, about as 
valuaUe as other coin of the same mintage. They ace, however, not 
altogether worthlsas for our purpose. They prove^ at least, that, in ttmt 
age, an intrepid resistance to Bomish on^i^r was not sttflfeiMt to forfsit 
the veneration even of mirnks : and tne laat or thenn, peiiiam may show 
the terrors which integrity and courage oouM inflia upon the 
of an unprinciiMi tyranL 
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effect, rather than that of encouraginff, among eccle- 
siastics, a spirit of disaffection to me Roman see. 
And it is worthy of observation, that, distinguished 
as he was for energy and wisdom, he never could 
summon fortitude enough to discontinue the shame* 
ful tribute, which had been imposed by John, and 
which, during the whole time of Henry Ul., had been 
remitted to Rome with infamous punctuality. The 
miserable reign of Edward II. is almost a nullity in 
4he history of the Church ; and it was not until the 
days of Edward III., that this badge of vassalage was 
shaken off, and legislative provision made against the 
systematic encroachments of the Papacy. We are 
now approaching to the days of Wiclif ; but before his 
hitroduction, it will be necessary to detain die read- 
er, for a moment, in order to present to his attention 
the two illustrious names of ^radwardine and Fitz- 
ralph; the latter of whom was an object of the deep- 
est veneration with our Reformer. 

Bradwardine was one of those humble and con- 
templative spirits, whose lives exhibit to a corrupt 
World an image of almost celestial serenity and 
peace. It is true that he acted as confessor and con- 
fidential chaplain to Edward, in his warlike expedi- 
tions. But it is also true that, in this office, he 
Taboured, faithfully and nobly, to mitigate, by the 
pr^epts of the Gospel, the atrocities of 

m 

Contumelioui^ beastly, mad-bramed war: 

and the most glorious testimony to his services is to 
be found in the professed belief of some writers of the 
period in question, that the signal victories of the 
chivalrous king arf to be aseril^, rather to the vir* 
tue and sanctity of his chaplain, than to the gallantry 
or genius either of the monarch or his captains. It 
is further most honourable to his memory, that he 
had the courage to oppose the mild s enius of the Gos- 
pel to the martial impetuosity of his royal master, 
and to remind him, m the flush of victory, that 

8 
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*' coned is he who maketh flesh his aim. and whose 
heart departeth from the Lord." Equally honoura- 
ble it was to the monarch himself, that his venera- 
tion and attachment were only strengthened by the 
holy freedom and faithfulness of his chaplain. When 
the primacy became vacant, the monks of Canter- 
bury chose Bradwardine as archbishop : but Edward 
was unable to part with his spiritual counsellor; 
and, for this reason only, refused to confirm their 
election. On a second vacancy, their choice again 
fell upon him, and then the king acquiesced. £tid- 
wardme^ accordingly, travelled to Avignon, for the 
purpose of obtaining the Papal consecration to his 
office ; and there, the extreme simplicity of his ap- 
pearance and deportment exposed him to the derision 
of that frivolous and worldly court, and provoked an 
act of unmannerly and heartless insult. One Car-> 
dinal Hueh, a nephew of the Pontiff, imagined that 
he should amuse and gratify the servile crowd, by 
introducing into the hall a person, habited like a 

?ea8ant, and seated on an ass, with a petition to the 
ope that he would be pleased to appoint him to the 
see of Canterbury. But, on this occasion, it is pleas- 
ing to observe, that sanctity and innocence,- were 
triumphant in rfie very haunts of profligacy and folly. 
It was felt, even there, that a man like Bradwardine, 
was immeasurably beyond the reach of vulgar inso- 
lence and levity. The Pope and his Cardinals, to 
their credit be it spoken, resented the indi^ity offered 
to this eminent churchman ; and the miserable jest 
brought confusion only on the head of its contriver. 
Bradwardine was consecrated at Lambeth, in 1349 : 
but yet he can scarcely be numbered on the catalogue 
of our prelates ; for no sooner was he seated in ms 
dignity, than he was removed, as we may humbly 
presume, to that blessedness, of which his walk on 
earth was, to all appearance, one continued antepast^ 
He expired only seven days after his consecration^ 
and he is now known to us, not as the primate of 
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England, but as the champion of ** the cause of Gk>d 
against Pelagius." The error of that heresiarch, was 
undoubtedly, most perilous : for it denied that there 
16 in our nature, " an original taint, an innate and 
congenital disease, to the existence of which, the 
heart of erery one, who. dares look into his own, 
hears an unwilling, but unerring, testimony." His 
dread of this perversion, may have impeUed Brad- 
wardine to too close an agreement with the great 
adversary of Felagius. But, notwithstanding this, it 
still is undeniable that he was one of those, who, in 
times of gross spiritual ignorance, walked and re- 
joiced in a light, which the surrounding darkness 
was unable to comprehend. 

From the accounts which have been preserved to 
us of this extraordinary man, it would appear, that 
his genius naturally prompted him to the pursuit of 
severe and exact science^ His proficiency in the 
scholastic learning, procured him the title of the 
Profound Doctor ; but in addition to this, his mathe- 
matical attainments were of the highest order, for 
the age in which he lived. His works on geometry 
and arithmetic are in print ; and he compiled astro- 
nomical tables, which nave never been published, but 
which were possessed, in manuscript, by his biogra- 
pher Sir Henry Saville. The discipline which his 
mtellect underwent in the prosecution of these stu- 
dies, stronely manifests itself in his theological 
writings. His great work against Pelagianism, is 
described to us " one regular connected series of 
reasoning, from principles or conclusions demon- 
strated before ;" and if ever he fails in the process 
of strict demonstration, the defect is rather to be as- 
cribed to the nature of the subject, than to the remiss- 
ness or incapacity of the author. But the most ad- 
mirable peculiantv of his mind is this, — ^that his 
habitual rigour ot inquiry, never appears to have 
impaired the humility of his temper, or the warmth 
of his affections. His heart seems to have been, 
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tlinnighottt, quite as Tividlj at work, as his under* 
standing. Thoroughly furnished^ as he. was, with 
all the mental accomphshments of his age, eyeiy 
thought of his was evidently brought into capiwity to 
the wisdom and righteousness of Grod. It is matter 
of unspeakable rerreshment and edification to hear 
the profound geometer and schoolman of the fourth- 
teenth century, expressing his erateful devotion to 
the Father of mercies, in such words as these: 
*' How intense and how unbounded is Thy lore to 
me, Lord! Whereas, my love, how feeble and 
remiss ! — ^my gratitude, how cold and how iaconstant ! 
Far be it from Thee that Thy love should resemble 
mine ! Thou, who fiUest heaven and earth, why 
fillest Thou not this narrow heart? . * ^ . . Most 
gracious Lord, by Thy love Thou has prevented me, 
wretch that I am, who had no love for Thee, but 
was at enmity with my Maker and Redeemer. I 
see. Lord, that it is easy to sav and write these things, 
but very difficult to execute tnem. Do Thou, there- 
fore, to whom nothing is difficult, grant that I may 
more easily practise these things with my heart, 
than utter them with my lipis. ...» * Thou, who 
preventest Thy servanu with Thy gracious love, 
whom dost Thou not elevate with the hope of finding 
Thee? And what canst Thou deny to him who 
loves Thee, who is in need, and who supplicates 
Thine aid ? Sufier me, I pray, to reiason with Thy 
majestic goodness, that my hope may be enlarged. 
It is not the manner, even of numan friendship, to 
reject a needy friend, especially when the ability to 
relieve is abundant." 

It has already been intimated that his theology, in 
a great measure, derived its complexion from the 
spirit of Augustine, the mighty antagonist erf" Pela- 
gius. But well would it have been for the Christian 
world, if all the followers of Augustine had imbibed 
from his writings, a temper as meek and humble as 
that of Bradwardine ! A predestinarian, in theory. 
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be undoubtedly was. But what was the practieal 
t efficacy of this ingredient in his dirinity ? We may 

' read tne anss^er to (this question in the foliowine 

words :— '" Why do we fear to preach the doctrine of 
predesdnadon of saints, and of the genuine grace 
of (Grod? Is diere any cause to dread, lest man 
should he induced to despair of his condition, when 
his hppe is demonstrated to be founded on God alone? 
^ Is there not much stronger reason for him to despair, 

it, bi pride and unbelief, he founds his hope of salta- 
tion on hims^?'' Whatever may be the merits of 
ihe predeasiaarian doctrine, as tried by the princi« 
pies of sound philosophy, or by the language of 
Sbripture, one thing, at least, is certain, — that the 
Tlhurch might regard it with comparative tranquillity, 
if its fruits had always been as mildly flavoured, as 
•those which it produced in the good and htmest heart 
of this holy man ! Uncharitable austerity, and spi- 
ritual arrogance, are the plants which are apt to 
thrive in the soil of what is now called Calvinism. 
But this was a growth which could not live in the 
soul of such a being as Bradwardine. 

As im adversary of Pelagius, he denounced the 
freedom of the human will ; but it is obvious, after 
9.]\ that his warfare, in reality, is not against the 
perfect free agency, but against the self-sufficiency, 
of man. It was much the fashion of thst age to 
question the necessity of a preventive grace. The 
spiritual influences of Grod, it was imagined, were to 
be earned by works positively meritorious, or by tem- 
pers and dispositions, which might duly render the 
man an object of Divine favour ; so that our nature 
might, either be invested, as it were, with a strict 
legal title to the b^iefit ; or, if not^ at least, with a 
sort of equitable claim to it, which the bountiful 
goodness of the Deity would by no means resist. 
Condigmty was jthe tetm invented by the schools to 
indicate tne higher of these two moral conditions ; 
the lower was denoted by the word congrwty. In the 

8* 
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' one case, the man is actually worthy of the grace of 

God ; in the other, he u fitly prepared for its reception. 
These fancies were, both of them, repudiated and 
condemned by Bradwardine ; as they are. at this day, 
by our own Church. According to our tneolo^, the 
fittest prepanUian for the influences of the Spirit of 
holiness, is a contrite acknowledgment of our own 
umoorthineu. ^* The meritorious- dignity of doing 
well, we utterly renounce ;"* for it invests man wi^ 
the right to bargain with his Maker. The notion of 
eangruUy y^e, as decidedly, reject; for, as Bradwar* 
dine observes, it represents the Holy One as disposing 
of his favours for a cheap and vile consideration^ 
And the practical result is, that, on the one hand, we 
are to labour for the grace of God as urgently as if 
our own deeds could purchase or procure it : and, on 
the other, to acknowledge that our enjcyment of the 
ffift, yea, and our power to labour for it, are solely to 
be ascribed to his gratuitous mercy. 

Bradwardine, like many other pious and admirable 
Catholics, is an illustrious instance, to sho^ that ge» 
nuine scriptural religion might grow up, unmolested, 
in the bosom of the Romish Church, even in the sea* 
son of its deepest corruption. Pevout and thought* 
ful scholars, like him, were not the men whom 
the Papal Church either feared or hated. The genius 
of ardent inquiry gave no uneasiness to her, so long 
as it was confined in the imprisonment of ponderous 
tomes. But if ever the mystic vessel that contained 

>it was unsealed, so that the captive spirit could go 
forth, and freely embody itself before the ^yes of 
the whole world, alarm and displeasure were instantly 
spread throughout her ranks ; and the most direfiu 
spells were instantly employed to conjure back the 
restless power to its confinement. The terrors or 
the glories of martyrdom were reserved for men who 
stepped oat of their cloistered retirement, to '* the 

* Hookw. 
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dost and heat " of an open conflict ajpinst the adver* 
sary of man's improTement ; and of this stamp, un« 
doooedtly, was Richard Fitzralph. This eminent 
confessor was bred at Oxford, and was promoted by 
Edward III. to the archbishopric of Armagh. His 
residence in the University had given him abundant 
^opportunities of observing the mischief and confusion 
occasioned by the predominance of the Mendicant 
aiders. These fraternities had been called into ex« 
istence more than a century before. It had been 
perceived by the court of Rome that both the monk- 
ish and secular clergy had. in a great measure, lost 
the confidence of the people, and that a new institu* 
tion would be needful for the preservation of her own 
jnfluej^ce and dominion. We shall have occasion to 
advert hereafter, somewhat more particularly, to the 
rise, die progress, and the degeneracy of the Mendi- 
cants. At present, it may t^ sufficient to observe, 
^at the incUgnatiqn of Ridiard Fitzralph was deeply 
ioxoved by the calamitous efiects of their influence 
<on the University of Oxford. Not content with a 
{>ertinacious intrusion into academic offices, their 
r/^tless and usurping spirit invaded the peace of 
private families. They spared no pains to seduce 
mto their own ranks tbe most promising students ; 
and such was their success, that parents at last be- 
came fearful of sending their sons to the Universities, 
lest they should, eventually, be consigned to a life of 
wandermg beggary. The consequence of this alarm 
was, that within the recollection of Fitzralph him- 
self, the number of students had been reduced from 
30,000 to 6,000. He was, accordingly, prepared for 
any opportunity of helping to suppress this enormous 
evil : and being accidentally in London at a time when 
the encroachments of these orders had roused the 
opposition of the clergy of that city, he engaged in the 
conflict against them with so. much coi^ality and 
vigour, that he was summoned by them to answer 
their appeal at Avignon. On this occasion his for^ 
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tkode did not desert him. To t}ie very face of Inno- 
ceat VI. and bis assembled Cardinals, be maintained 
boldly, and at great length, his conclusions against 
the friars : and, among other things, he charged them 
-with hearinfif the confessions of professed nuns, 
without the license of their stroeriors, and of mar- 
ried women without the knowledge of their husbands. 
From this period, the remainder of his life appears 
to have been a constant scene of hardship and dan- 
ger ; and, if we are to gire implicit credit to old Fox, 
Providence was incessantly, and often miraculously, 
at work for his deliverance. His persecutors repeat- 
edly met him in the open streets, m broad day-light, 
and yet they had no eves to see him, or no hands to 
apprehend him. He tell freauently among thieres, 
but the money he lost was always restored to him 
again, by portions, in time of his necessity and famine. 
The sea-ports were often filled with officers who were 
instructed to lie in wait for him ; and yet their acti- 
vity and watchfulness were in vain. 6ut by far the 
most important of his deliverances was that', by which 
he had been extricated from " the profound vanities of 
Aristotle*s subtilty, and brought to the study of the 
Scriptures of God." The above account is given us 
by the martyroiogist, as derived from a certain manu- 
script prayer or confession of Fitzralph's, in which 
the whole history of his life is described. The true 
version of it evidently is, that his latter days were 
grievously imbittered by persecution, but that if his 
enemies sought his life, their malice was defeated. 
After passing seven or eight years in painful and 
dangerous exile, he expired at Avignon ; and was 
honoured, in his death, by the acknowledgtnent of a 
certain Cardinal, that, on that day, a mighty pillar of 
Christ's Church was fallen. 

This is the substance of what is known respecting 
Ajrehbishop Fitzralph. Of the general complexion of 
his religious feelings and opinions we may safely 
judge from the opening words of the prayer or con- 
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fession above alluded to, and which hare been m* 
served to us by Fox, in the original Latin : '^ To 
Thee be praise, glory, and thanks^ving, O Jesus 
most holy, most powerful, most precious ; Thou who 
hast said, I am the way^ the truth, and the life, A way 
without error, truth without a cloud, and life without 
end. For Thou Thyself hast shown me the wav-^ 
Thou Thyself hast taught me the truth — ^and Tnou 
Thyself hast promised me the life. Thou wast my 
way in exile — ^my truth in counsel — and Thou wilt 
be my life in reward.''^ Years of anxietv and ban* 
ishment, as we have seen were the eartnly recom- 
pense of this holv prelate : but we majr reasonably 
presume that, to the last, he persevered inflexibly in 
the way, with unshaken constancy defended the truth, 
and with pious hope looked onward to the life ! 

Enough has be^n said to show that the genuine 
spirit of Christianity was by no means extinct in our 
land, even in those seasons when the signs of anima- 
tion were the most languid. The breath and the 
pulse of life were still to be discerned. Though the 
whole head was sick, and the whole heart faint, the 
vitals were not fatally invaded. There was clearly 
hope for those who would devote themselves, in the 
spirit of love and faith, to the office of rekindling the 
spark, and causing the heart to beat once more with 
a vigorous and healthy movement. It must, how- 
ever, be confessed, that the task was one which re* 
quired an almost superhuman combination of activity 
and skill. For the misfortune was, that the trutn 
had, for the most part, retired to the strong holds of 
religious and contemplative retirement : and its action 
there was scarcely powerful enough to keep up the 
moral circulation throughout the social mass, and to 
preserve its extremities from all the symptoms of a 
mortal flecay. There is little reason to believe that 
the lower classes, or even ^e middling orders^ (if 

•Fox, 464^472. 
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any such orders could then be said to exist,) had the 
means of coming even to a partial knowledge ai the 
truth as it is in Jesus. One dubious pre-eminence 
OUT country, indeed^ seems to have enjoyed for several 
centuries. She was singularly exem>pt from the sas*- 
picion of her«sy, and is occasionally complimented 
by the Pontiffs for the distin£niished puriity of her 
fadkh. In the rei^ of Henry the Second, it is true, 
a small band of foreigners, not more than thirty im 
number, had settled in England, and had brought 
with them various strange and extravagant opinions, 
such as the rejection of the sacraments, and of the 
ordinance of matrimony. They are supposed to have 
belonged to the sect, known by the name of Oathari, 
which was then numerous and active in the norch of 
Italy, and in Germany. Their leader was one Ge- 
lara; and if their object was to disseminate their 
doctrines, their success assuredly was such, as to 
justify the commendations bestowed by the Popes on 
the inaptitude of our country for the entertaiament 
of heretical notions. The only fruitof their mission- 
ary labours was one solitary female, who abjured her 
new profession as soon as it became dangerous. The 
demeanour of these people was inoffiHisive, and their 
personal habits blameless. But their opinions soon 
became notorious, and exposed them to the severity 
of ecclesiastical discipline. By the authority of the 
king they were summoned before a synod of oishops. 
To arguments they replied, that their duty was to be- 
lieve and not to dispute ; to menaces, that our Lord 
had 4»aid, " Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness' sake." The judges, wearied out, as 
Dr. Lingard infoims us, by their abstinaey,* consigned 
them over to the secular arm, by which they were 
branded on the foiiehead, stripped to the waist, and 
whipped through the city of Oxford, where the synod 
was neld. According to one account they were 

* Ung. it 42a 
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turned out to perish miserably, in utter destitution of 
raiment, shelter,, or sustenance ! These, we are told, 
were the first heretics ever seen in England, since the 
Saxon invasion. The second, and, so far as we are 
informed, the last adventure ol the same kind, occur- 
red in the reign of John, when certain sectaries, by 
the name of Albi^enses, arrived in this country, some 
of whom, as Knighton^ concisely informs us, were 
burned alive. 

Either by these merciless severities, or by other 
causes the realm of England seems to have been 
nearly separated from sdl communion with that 
restless spirit of innovation, which had long been 
wandering over the European continent. &it the 
absence of fanaticism was but a poor compensation 
for the want of every thing like sound religious in- 
struction. Many bright examples may, doubtless, be 
found in our ecclesiastical annals, of sincere devotion, 
extensive learning, and fervid zeal, among Uie pre- 
lates and clergy of that age. But, had all ovur pri- 
mates and bishopsy during the period in question, 
combined the vigour and activity of Grostete with 
the enlightened piety of Bradwardine, it is doubtful 
whether they could have sent forth an influence 
powerful enough to reach the general mass of the 

I)opulation. A dreary gulf was fixed between the 
ordly barons, and their degraded vassals.^ Hopeless 
degradation appears to have been the inheritance of 
the peasantry; and nothing but the charity which 
is strong as death, could be sufiicient to encounter the 
resistance of their obdurate ignorance, and almost 
desperate wretchedness. It was even questioned, in 
those times, whether a villain could be admitted into 
heaven ; and nothing, most certainly, could be better 
adapted .to render him unfit for such admission, than 
the prevalence of so brutalizing a suspicion. That 

* Knighum, 24ia No mention of thta fact is to be foand in Matthew 
Farifl, who^ neTertheleai^ girea a hideous picture of the impietj of the 
Albigenses. Anno^ 1213. 
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the ffenerality of the priesthood, whether monastic or 
secular, were utterly unfit for the office of preparing 
their people for the hour of death, or the day ot judg- 
ment, is beyond all question. Towards the end of 
the thirteenth century, Archbishop Feckham vehe- 
mently denounces the " ignorance, folly, and gross- 
ness" of the clergy. He complains, that those places 
which most urgently needed instruction, were never 
so much as visited ; so that the words ot the prophet 
were calamitously verified — the ckUdren asked for 
hready and there was none to break it unto them: the 
poor and destitute cried for water ^ and their tongue was 
parched up. In order to remedy this crying scandal, 
he commanded that each parochial clergyman should 
preach to his people, either by himself or a substitute, 
once, at least, in every quarter of a year ; and shoula 
expound to them in a popular manner, ** without any 
fantastic texture of subtuity,*' the fourteen articles of 
faith, the ten commandments, the twofold precept of 
love to God and our neighbour, the seven works of 
charity, the seven capital sins with their progeny ^ 
the seven principal virtues, and the seven sacraments 
of grace. And lest die clergy should convert their 
own ignorance into a dispensation from this order^ 
he adds a variety of instructions for the proper dis-^ 
charge of the duty enjoined, which convey, of them- 
selves, a bitter rebuke to the incompetency >of the 
spiritual guides.* All this while, the people were left 
not only without the Scriptures, but almost without 
devotional helps of any kmd, in any degree adapted 
to their wants. What benefit could they derive from 
the volumes of Anselm, or of Grostete ? How were 

* Gonstitutione Johannif PeckhAzn Aichl«>. Cantuar. Wilk. Cone toL 
ii. p. 64—66. There is something curious in the Archbishop's instnic- 
tions relative to extreme unction. He recommends that this-sscrament 
should be administered even to those who mar be labouring under 

eirensT, or any sort of mental alienation, proTioed that the partj had, 
fore his seizure, expressed anj concern for his salvation \ naviiog, as 
he tells us, found from experience, that the receiving of tins rite would 
either procure the sufferer a htdd tnttrvalf or at least be, in some way, 
instrumanfal to his spiritual benefit 
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their spiritual thirst and famine to he relieved hj 
Anshhishop Edmund's Speculum Ecdesim, or Brad^ 
waidine's assault upon the heresy of Pelagius ? The 
earlier part of the fourteenth century, inde^, was me- 
morable for the spirit with which the English Ian- 
enage began to be cultivated. Such of the dergy as had 
wisure or taste for the occupation, freauently addicted 
themselves to poetry, and occasionally infused into 
their compositions much of a serious and devotional 
character. Among these, Rolle, the hermit of Ham- 
pole, has earned for himself an honourable name; 
and he still more amply merited the gratitude of his 
countrymen by translating the psalms and hymns oi 
the Church into English prose^ and bv adding a com- 
mentary to each verse. Various other portions of 
the Scriptures appear to have been, from time to 
time, translated by intelligent and pious clergymen, 
for the use of their respective con^egations : but, on 
the whole, it is quite indisputable, that in the four- 
teenth century, nothing had been done of sufficient 
dficacy to make any considerable impression on the 
gross spiritual ignorance of the British population. 

The case, therefore, as regards the religious condi- 
tion of the people of England, at the time of Wiclif 's 
appearance, seems to have been simply this. The 
license of opinion, which had spread itself over many 

?arts of Christendom, had scarcely approached them. 
*hey were, almost wholly, untainted with any doc- 
trinal heresy,* and little in the habit of opposing tiie 

* Thh tMuaWL \b, <A ooune, not to be taken in its utmoot latitude 
Heretical opiniooe inrould, doubtleaa^ be occasionally creeping in. F\ar 
instance, we find that a synod was held at London by Archbidiop Peck- 
ham, in 1288, fat Uie purpose of condemning certain articto& which had 
recently been maintained in the jprovince of Canterbury, reuative to the 
■acramental mystery. The positions in question, howeyer, were not of 
a nature which was very likely to recommend them much to the public 
flttention. They involved several questions of great scholastic mcety: 
and they who contended for them are described as posons actuated 
■olely by a vain-glwious passion for noveltiea. They did not assail the 
doctrine of transubstantiatlon, though they repieaented it in a manner 
•cnmewhai difforont from the orthodox verity. The most formidable of 
these aitidas was the seventh, which afllniiBd that, in thisquestkii^ man 

9 
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fpiiitnal snpremacy of Rome. Throughout all rai^ks, 
however, it had been more or less deeply felt, that 
her power had frequently been exercised in a spirit 
of intolerable arrogance and rapacity; and it was 
likewise known that the sword of temporal and spirit* 
nal dominion had been often wielded with atroeicras 
sererity, by the successor of St. Peter, against those 
who questioned or resisted his authority. The exac* 
tions and usurpations of the Pontifical court could 
be readily estimated by those, who were profoundly 
indifferent to her aberrations from the prknitive purity 
of faith ; and the exterminating fury with which she 
had smitten her adversaries, must have begun to 
raise up certain misgivings, as to the legitimacy of 
that power, which could be maintained only by fire 
and sword. And hence it was that England, although 
a citadel of orthodoxy in matters of mere belief, was, 
in those times, by no means the seat of contented 
allegiance to the Apostolic See. She might, perhaps^ 
have been satisfied to slumber for centuries longer, 
under the sedative influence of the Romish supersti- 
tion, if the burden of Romish dominion had been less 
galling and oppressive. As it was, she had an ear to 
hear me lessons of any teacher, endowed with ad- 
dress, and energy enough to expose the corruptions 
which had so long insulted her patience, and ex- 
hausted her resources. 

It is hoped that the foregoing survey, imperfect 
as it is, may furnish the reader with some conception 
of the progress of feeling and opinion, in this country, 
relative to ecclesiastical affairs ; and may enable him 
to discern something of the process by which the 
public mind was, at least partially, ripened for the 
labours and services of Wiclif. 

were not bound by the authority of the Pope, or of the ancient FatheriL 
but solely by that of the Bible, and " Beceaeaiy reason.'* The eighth and 
hust of theae articles maintained, that '* there is in man only one formf 
namely, the rational soul, and no other auMantial form." from which 
opinion, all the f<M»named heresies are said to ismie. WUk. Gone. toL 
ilp-llS. 
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CHAPTER in. 
1324—1367. 

Birth of WieHf—WieUf admitted at Queen*a College^ Oxford— 
Removet to Merton CoOtge— Acquired the title ofBvangeac Doc- 
tor-^Hia moiety in the aekolaoHe learning-^Bio Tract on tks 
Last Age of the Church, occasioned by th^ Plague of 1348— ir« 
eonunenceo hie attacks on the Mendicant Orders — Notice of the 
first institution wT the Mendicants— Htdr eficacff on their first 
£stablishment — Their enormous increase— Their rapacity and 
turbulence — Tlieir introduction into England in ISzl — lis bad 
effects — Richard FitMralph's opposition to them, folUnoed up by 
Wudif—The sum of Wicltf's objection to them contained m a 
Tract of his, published twenty years later — Letters of Fraternity 
Oxford Statute in mtraint of the Mendicants— Interference tf 
ParUament^WxeUf presented to the Rectory of PHUnghamt 
which he exchanges aftertoards for that of LutgershaU— Pro- 
moted to the Wardenship of BaUol CoUege, which he resigns for 
the Headship of Canteroury Hall, founded by ArdUrishop Islej^~m 
JEKs appointment pronounced votd by ArchbUhtm Langham-m 
Wiclif appeals to the Pope, who ultimately ratifies Langham^s 
decree— The Popes decision confirmed fiy the Crown— WteUf 
vindicated against the suspicipn qf being impelled by resentment 
to hostilities against the Papacy— T%e Pope repives his claim of 
homage and tribute from England— Edward III. lays the de- 
mand before ParUamenL who resolve that it ought to be resisted—. 
WicKf challenged to dtfend the Resolution qfParliament^me 
reply to the challenge. 

About six miles from the town of Richmond^ in 
Yorkshire, is the small Tillage of Wiclif, which, from 
the Conquest to the end of the sixteenjth century, 
was the residence of a family of the same name, who 
were lords of the manor, and patrons of the rectory. 
In this Tillage, or its immediate vicinity, 1321 
there is good reason to believe that John Birth of wiciic 
Wiclif* was horn, about the year 1324. It is, fur* 

* The orthography of the name, in different writers, is so perplexing b/ 
Its Tariaty, that I nave thought it expedient to adopt that which has the 
•mtUest AViqtar «f totten. With tewia, therefore. I sfafU write tha 
Beformer— •WzoLv; 
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tber, probable, that he was a member of the family 
who were possessors of the property. Some doubt 
may, indeed, be raised respecting this point from the 
facts Uiat the name of John Wiclif, is not to be fomid 
in the extant records of the household;^ and that 
no reference to his parentage has yet been discovered 
in his writings. His own silence, however, and that 
of his relatives may, reasonably enough, be ascribed 
to the alienation which would be unavoidably occa- 
sioned by his defection from the religious nrinciples 
of the age. The Wiclifs, if they were faithful to 
their creed, would, not unnaturally, be slow to claim 
any connexion with the reputed heretic: and the 

Persecuted teacher, on the other hand, would find but 
ttle delight in adverting to his kindred, if he per- 
ceived that his oi)inions were such as made them 
willing to foreet him. It has been surmised by his 
latest Dio^apber,t' that something of this feeling is 
betrayed m his Treatise on Wedded Men and Wives, 
in which he says, that ** if a child yield himself to 
meekness and poverty^ and flee covetousness and 
pride, from a dread of sm, and to please God ..... 
by so doing he getteth many enemies to his elders ; 
and they say that he slandereth aU their nobUe kindred^ 
who were ever held true men and worshipfid"% 

At the distance of five centuries, andf in the absence 
of positive documents, it would be vain to hope for 
absolute certainty in a question of this description. 
It is, however, satisfactory to think that we kve in 
times, when the most distinguished families would 
be as proud to claim consanguinity with Wiclif. as 
the obscurest in his own days may have been anxious 
to disclaim it. We are now living in the enjoyment 
of blessings. In the acquisition of i^ich he may justly 
be reckoned among the foremost and most illustrious 
adventurers. It is, therefore, nothing more than jus- 

* Vaughan, toL i. p. 234. t Ibid. p. 23S. 

1 1I.S. C. C. C. Cambridge : " On Wedded Man and their VTlym, and 
their Children also." 
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lice, tkat the widest possible diffusion should be given 
to the history of his services and benefactions to the 
cause of scriptural truth amongst us. If any &ing 
can rally our fainting energies in times which savour 
so rankly of ^^ things that be of men," it is the con* 
templation of noble and elevated examples of hero* 
ism and self-devotion, displayed in support of '* the 
things that be of God." 

Of the childhood of AViclif nothing whatever is 
known. Oxford was the scene of his maturer stu- 
dies, and of his future glory. His name occurs in the 
list of students first admitted at Queen's wiciif admitted 
College, a seminary then of very recent ji_J^^f'lP*' 
foun&tion. It was established in the *'8*»*'*^<* 
year 1340, chiefly by the munificence of Philip- 
pa, Queen of Edward the Third, influenced and £• 
rected by the zeal of Robert Eglesfield, her chap- 
lam. For reasons now unknown, he speedily re- 
moved from Queen's to Merton College, Removes to 
a society illustrious for many of me Merton College. 
most celebrated names in learning and divinity. 
In the course of that century it supinied the English 
Church with three metropolitans, Thomas Brad- 
wardine *^the Profound Doctor" Siraon Mepham, and 
fiimon Islep. Within its precincts, Walter Burley 
eoUected the solid erudition which acquired for him 
the title of She " Perspicuous Doctor," and which ele- 
vated him to the office of oreceptor to Edward lY. 
The renowned William Occnam was another of the 
sons of Merton, known as the Singular Doctor and 
Veneridfle Inceptor; and, according to some accounts, 
chat prodigy of intuitive genius, the immortal Duns 
Scotus himself, is to be numbered among the lumi- 
naries of this distinguished fraternity. 

In these seats of learning and piety it was the lot 
of Wiciif to acquire a title more truly Acquires tfaa 
honourable than any of those above enu- ^^^ SL.^^"*" 
flaerated, that of the Evangelic or Gospel «****" ®~*"'- 
J)w^or, Itike allother students of his day who aspired 

9* 
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to eminence, he, of coarse, devoted himself, with 
intense application, to the scholastic philosophy, 
8ttch was his diligence, that he is said to have com« 
mitted to memory manv of the more intricate por- 
tions of Aristotle;* and such was his success, that 
the bitterest enemy of his namet has described him 
as *' second to none in philosophy, and in scholastic 
Hia nuuBU»r7 in discipline altogether incomparable." 
jhe achotaaUc With the Study of the schoolmen he asso* 
"*™^* ciated those of the civil and the ^anon 

law; accomplishments, in that age, indispensable to 
the reputation of a consummate scholar and divine. 
His industry, further, embraced the municipal laws 
and customs of his own country, — a pursuit not, 
perhaps, so fashionable at that period, but quite aa 
worthy of the attention of an Englishman as the 
laws of the empire, or the compilations of Gratian* 
His theological principles were formed by a diligent 
perusal of the primitive Christian wnters ; an(L 
chiefly, of four ol the most distinguished fathers (H 
the Church, St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St. Basil, 
and St. Grre^ry. Of more modem divines, the two 
that stood highest in his estimation appear to have 
been die illustrious Robert Grostete, Bishop of Lin- 
coln in the earlv part of the preceding century, and 
Richard Fitzralpn, formerly ChanceUor of Oxford 
and Professor of Divinity there, and promoted to the 
see of Armagh about the year 1347. But the studies 
of Widif were most noblv distinguished from those 
of his contemporaries by his ardent devotion to the 
sacred Volume itself, which eventually won for him 
the illustrious appellation above alluded to, of the 

* Lewia^ p. 2. 

t Knighton de Erentibus An^lisB, Ck)]. 9644. This writer was a canon 
of Iieycester, contemporary with Wiclif, and a cordial hater of hiin, 
hia doctrines, and his followers. His language is as follows: "Doctor 
\tk theologift eminentissimus in diebus illis. In philosophia nuUi lapll* 
tabatur secundus : in acholaatid* diaeiplinis incomparabiUa. ffic max* 
ime DitelMUur aliorum ingenia subtilitate scientiae et prtXfunditate ingeiiii 
•Hi ttWMcandere, et ab opinionibus eorum variaie." 
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Svanffelic or (Gospel Doctor, and which^ abore all 
his other accomplishments, qualified him to impreta 
an imaffe of himself on future generations. 

It is, fortunately, somewhat difficult for us, in these 
times, worthily to represent to ourselves the yigour, 
the courage, the independence of soul, the strength 
of purpose, implied in the resolution of a teacher of 
theology, in the fourteenth century, to take his stand 
in the citadel of revealed truth, and to regard all ha« 
man commentaries as mere subordinate outworks 
and defences. On the one hand, such an instructor 
had to encounter the frown of Papal bifallibility, 
which forbade all appeal to the Scriptures, from the 
authority of the Ch^ch. On the other hand, there 
awaited nim the contemptuous scowl of the scholastic 
Philosophy, which disdained any guide but Aristotle 
through tne labyrinth of theology, and looked with 
utter scorn on those shallow spirits, who resorted 
directly to the sacred text for the pure and heavenly 
science of salvation. In this and the two preceding 
centuries the compilations of Peter Lombard^ were 
in much higher and more universal estimation than 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. ** The graduate," says 
Roger Bacon,t " who reads (or lectures on) the text 
of scripture, is compelled to give way to the reader 
of the Sentences, who every where enjoys honour 
and precedence. He who reads the Sentences has 
the choice of his hour, and ample entertainment 
among the religious orders. He who reads the Bible 
is destitute of these advantages, and sues, like a 
mendicant, to the reader of the Sentences, for the use 
of such hour as it may please him to grant. He who 

* Peter Lombard was Bishop of Paris in the twelfth century. His 
bwA of Sentences was principally a compiJation from the ftthers, made^ 
probaUy, with the beat IntenuonB ; and oesigned to fortfy religious fiiich 
with the aid of the scholastic metaphysica It was intendedfto form a 
complete body of dirinity, and was the theological wonder of the Middle 

^ 0ae the originB], quoted in note (L) to Moaheim's EccL WMXft toI. 
IIL p. 9a, ftom lU^r Bacon's Otn ifoj. published in 1733^ at Londoi^ 
by Sam. Jebb^ ftom the original MSd. 
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feadfl the Sums of Diviaity, k every where allowed 
to hold disputations, and is yenerated as master ; he 
who only reads the text is not permitted to dispute at 
all; which is absurd /" Such id the language of the illus- 
trious Friar Bacon, in the thirteenth century. That 
of John <^ Salisbury, in the twelfth century, was 
still stronger. He tells us that, in his time, the more 
scriptural teachers were^* not only rejected as philo- 
Bophers, but unwillingly endured as clergymen — nay, 
were scarcely acknowledged to be men. They be- 
cameobjects of derision, and were termed the bullocks 
pf Abraham, or the asses of Balaam."* If, as some 
hare conjectured, the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament were the two Apocalyptic Witnesses, weU 
may they be said to have prophesied in sackcloth, ist 
diose dark times. They bore, indeed, a perpetual 
testimony to the truth of the liring Grod ; but, all 
this while, they stood before men as it were in die 
garb and guise of culprits and of penitents. The 
record which they bare was hesurd with irreverence 
and suspicion. They were received as if they were 
little better than impostors and deceivers of the peo- 
ple. Like penitents they were scarcely allowed to 
show diemselves in the assemblies of the faithful ; 
or, at all events, were suffered to appear there only 
in the unworthy and humiliating disguise of a foreign 
tongue ; and few there were who ventured to appeal 
unto their testimony. In the ase of Wiclif, indeed, 
the sentiment of reverence for the Papacy had^ from 
various causes, been somewhat rudely shaken, m this 
country : but, still, there were but faint symptoms of 
any serious defection from the majesty of Romi^ 
tradition, and little promise of the reinstatement of 
l^e heavenly witnesses in their original dignity and 
lionour. The biblical method of instruction vras still 

* " ^nec modo philosophos negant, imo nee clericos patiuntur, vi^ 

l^Qmines sinunt ease ; sed boves Abiaha, rd asino8 Balaamitas duQtaxtt 
nomiDam, imo derident" MetalQg. p. 7i6. quoted in Turper'e Qiaj^ 
^L ?oL I p. 606, note (66.) 
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trampled under foot by the fastidious pride of the 
scholastic discipline, and by the overbearing authority 
of irrefragable and seraphic doctors. And yet, in this 
state of the public mind it was, that Wiclif had ihe 
fortitude and the independence to associate the study 
of the Scriptures with the keenest pursuit of the scho- 
lastic metaphysics ; and not only so, but to assign to 
them the full supremacy which belongs to them, as 
disclosing to us the way, the truth, and the life. 

And well was it for the cause of pure and scriptu* 
ml Christianity, that Wiclif went forth to his achieve- 
ments, covered over with the panoply of the intel- 
lectual knight-errantry of his day: that he was master 
of " the nice fence, and the active practice" of the 
schools, as well as potent to wield the two-edged 
sword of the Spirit. This happy combination of ac- 
complishments served, at least, to win him the res- 
pect of all parties. It secured him the reverence of 
his followers, who must have seen with pride, that 
their teacher was foremost among the sages and doc- 
tors of his time. It silenced the voice of disdain 
among his adversaries, and effectually disabled them 
from attempting to cast discredit on his cause, by 
pointing to the ignorance and incapacity of the ad- 
Tocate. The first o^en trial of his powers against the 
corruptions of the time, was in the year ' i^gg 
1356, when he put forth a small tract, Widif's tncc 
«ntided " the Last Age of the Church."* ^^^"^ ^ 
The train of thought, which led to this church;" occa. 
production, would appjear to have been ^ioned ^ ^ 
occasioned by certain recent calamities, ^ *^® ° 
more tremendous than any which had lighted on the 
«arth since the great plague which made the reign 

* Lewis's account of this Tract is venr imperfect. For more satisftc* 
tory information respecting it, we are indebted to the industry of Mr. 
Vaugfaan. It has nerer been printed, and exists in MS. only in the library 
of Irinity CoU^e, Dublin, Class c. tab. 3. No. 12., where it was ex- 
aminedby Mr. vaughan ; who conjectures, from the obscurity of seveml 
parti^ that it must have been transcrilied from some very illegible or im^ 
perfect cc^. Vaughan'8 Life of WicUf, vol. i. p. 254, note (30,) 
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of Justinian so disastrously niemorable. The pesti- 
lence which broke out in Tartary in the year 1345, 
after desolating Asia, and part of Africa, extended its 
ravages to the West, and is supposed to have swept 
away full one third of the population of Europe. In 
addition to this calamity, nearly the whole of the 
European continent had bieen shaken by earthquakes; 
and though these convulsions did not extend to £ng« 
land, the country was deluged by incessant rains for 
many months together, and, at last was smitten by 
the scourge which had been ravaging the rest of 
the earth. The destructive malady made its appear- 
ance at Dorchester, in Au^st 1348 ; by November it 
had reached the metropolis, and thence continued its 
progress of desolation towards the North. Of the 
numbers which perished in London no exact account 
has been preserved. It is certain, however, that for 
many weeks the daily average of mortality amounted 
to two hundred ; and the lowest computation must 
fix the whole loss at fifty thousand souls. At this 
period, Wiclif was about twenty-five years of age; a 
time of life sufficiently advanced to make a maa, like 
him, an intelligent and reflecting witness of these 
horrors. So dreadful was the havoc, that, by many, 
it was regarded as the almost immediate forerunner 
of the final doom. The Angel of Destruction was 
supposed to have gone forth upon this commission of 
ven£^eance, in order that men might be prepared for 
the last advent of Jesus Christ. The meditations of 
Wiclif on this dreadful scourge, appear to have been 
exalted by the study of certain ancient predictions, 
ascribed to th£ celebrated Joachim,"^ a Calabriaa 

* Respecting this Joachim, consult Mo^eim, vol. iii. p. 209-4311. 238. 
289. 293. ; and compare Fleuiy, voL xv. p. 595—599. The Papal histo- 
riwi dwells, with eyident satisfaction, on the rigid and austere sanctity of 
the monk, on his threadbare apparel, with its singed and ragged skirtii^ 
and on the almost miraculous increase of his alacrity and vigour, which 
Beemed to be more abundant, in proportion to the scantiness of nis diet. 
Of the prophetic gifts of the samt. however, he speaks with prudent 
BBserve, (" il passoit pour avour le don de proph6tie.") And, in truth, it 
is scarcely to be imagined that any faithml Catholic could dwell, widi 
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Abbot, who lived towards the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and who foretold the destruction of the Church 
of Kome, and the approach of a purer era, under the 
appellation of the age of the Holy Ghost. These, 
and similar researches, seem to have brought Wiclif 
to a persuasion, that the plagues with which the na- 
tions had recently been scourged, were indications 
that the great desi^s of God were hastening to a 
close; and that, with the fourteenth century, the 
world would come to an end. In support of the notion, 
that between the first and second advent of Christ, 
four periods of heavy tribulation were to intervene, 
he relies on the authority of the venerable Bede and 
St. Bernard. Of these tribulations, the first was the 
furious and repeated onset of persecution ; the second, 
the pestilent infection of heresy ; the third of these 
calamitous trials was to originate in what Wiclif 
terms ** the secret heresy of the Simonists ;" the last 
was to include the final triumphs of Anti-Christ; 
" the period of whose approach,'* he adds, " God only 
knoweth#"* The whole, however, of these two final 
visitations, was to be crowded into the space of the 
fourteenth century; which is accordingly designed 
by Wiclif as " the Last Age of the World," and so 
gives its title to the treatise under consideration. 

As a prophetic work, this tract of Wiclif is, of 
course, entirely worthless ; but it is extremely valua^ 
ble as a manifestation of the vigour with which he 
was girding himself up for a conflict with the powers 
and Principalities of the Papal empire. The de- 
struction which, of late years, had been hurled upon 
the earth, had awakenea thoughtful men to medita- 

much complacency, on predictions which represented the Church of 
Rome as the fleshly synagogue of Satan, and spoke of it as doomed to 
certain demolition. Whether these prophecies are rightly ascribed to 
Joachim, seems rather doubtfiil. In his name, however, they became^ 
unquestionably, current The reputed prophecies of Hildegardis, (a 
nun who Urea in the middle of the twelith century,) are much in the 
same strain, and were gravely appealed to by John Hub. See Fcoc'e 
Martyrs, vol. i. p. 525. 
* Vaughan, toL i. p. 267. 
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tion on the dealings of Him to wham vengeattes hi» 
hngeth, and had prompted them to search into the 
causes of those tremendous chastisements, which 
they imagined to have recently descended upon the 
nations. As usual, they looked for those causes on 
the surface of society ; and there they found, among 
the most conspicuous classes, the customary effect of 
fulness of bread, and abundance of idleness — ^namely, 
a dedication of themselves to toyish and frivolous 
vanities, an insanely capricious prodigality of ap- 
parel** (one sure mark of a semi-barbarous age,) and 
a geneiul propensity to voluptuous indulgence; and 
these were the things, it was concluded, which had 
brought down upon the kingdom the wrath of the 
Almighty. Wiclif, it seems, was not content to ded 
thus superficially with the evil, or to heai the hurt of 
the people slightly. He plunged his knife, directly, 
into what he conceived to be the depths of the im- 
posthume. He loudly and keenly arraigned the vices 
of the clergy, and declared that, amon^ them was 
the seat of the national malady. Like Jeremiah of 
old, he proclaimed that from the prophet to the priest 
every man dealt falsely ; that by their rapacity they 
ate up the people as it were bread; that their sensuality 
was such as sent up a savour that infected the earth, 
and " smelt to heaven." The whole community, he 
maintained^ was corrupted with the fermentation of 
their pernicious leaven ; and against their worldliness 
was to be directed the public execration, for spreading 

* GoDtenqxmury writen furnish a curious account of theas eztnT»> 
gances. They mention, with deep abomination, the BiUcen hoodi^ and 
the party-coloured coat& and the deep sleeves, and the narrow waists, and 
die bushv beards, and tlie long tails, and, above all, the sinful prolonga- 
tion of the pointed shoes, which distinguished the exquisites aixi tne 
coxcombs of those times. Tlie female sex did not escape the denuncia- 
tion. The enormous height of their head-dress, with its streaming rib- 
bons, their tunics, half of one colour and half of another, their costly 
girdles, profusely decorated with embroidery and gold, their exchange 
of the ambling palfrey for the prancing charger, the unbecominc bold- 
ness or levit]r SC their demeanour, — all tlieee were dwelt upon with liorTor 
and indignation, as signs of an age ripe for destruction. See Lingsjrd, 
ToL iy. p. 9a 
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tlMt degieneraey, which had provoked the Lord fa 
send his judgments upon the land, and which wQuld 
provoke nim to send judgments yet more intolerable. 
He speaks of ** the pestilent smiting together of people, 
and hurling together of realms, because the honours of 
Holy Church are given to unworthv men ; a mischief 
so heavy, that well will it be for tnat man who shall 
not then be alive." " Both vengeance of sword," 
he affirms, ''and mischiefs unknown before, bv which 
men in diose days shall be punished, shall befal 
them, because of the sins of priests. Hence men 
riiall fall upon them, and cast them out of their fat 
benefices ; and shall say, He came into his benefice 
by his kindred, and this, by a covenant made before : 
he, for his worldly service, came into the Church, 
and this for money. Then, every such priest shall 
cry, alas ! alas ! that no good spirit dwelt with me, 
nt my coming into the Church of Grod V* In those 
days, *' men of Holy Church shall be despised as car- 
rion ; as dogs shall they be cast out in open places." 
In order, however, to comfort and support tne righteous 
under the apprehension of such gloomy dispensations, 
he adds, in language which well became the Evan- 
gelic Doctor, " Jesus Christ entered into holy things, 
2iat is into Holy Church, by holy living and holy 
teaching; and with his bloiod he delivered man's 
nature ; as Zechariah writeth in his ninth chapter,* 
ThoUy verily f unth the blood of thy witnesSy (or of thy 
testament,) hast let out from the pit them that were 
bound. So, when we were sinful, and the children 
of wrath, Ood's Son came out of heaven, and, pray- 
ing his Father for his enemies, he died for us. Then, 
much rather shall we be saved, now that we are 
made righteous by his blood. St. Paul writeth to 
the Romans,! that Jesus should pray for us, and that 
he went into heaven to appear in the presence of 
God for us. The same also, he writeth to the He- 

* abch. iz.lL t BmiL viiL 31. 

10 f 
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Lrews ; the which presence mvy He grant as to he^ 
hold, who liyeth and reigneth without end. Amen."* 
This attack upon ecclesiastical corruptions was 
hut prelusive to more stubhorn- conflicts. Nothing 
seems to be better ascertained, in the history of Wic* 

136a ^^> ^^'^ ^® ^^h ^^^ »bout the year 
Wiciif com- 1360 he was notorious for standing lore- 
f*i!f^««** .£ most in that warfare which had for some 

tacks on tne . - , . - ^ • ^ 

Mendicam Or- time been vigorously carried on against 
^^^ the Mendicant Orders ; and that his ac- 

tivity in the conflict first elevated him to that com- 
manding rank, in the public estimation, which h« 
never alterwards lost. The modem Roman Catholio 
historian has been pleased to describe this as a ritU' 
eulotis controversy ;f a somewhat strange epithet for 
one of the most momentous contests in the history 
ef the Church ! Ridiculous enough it unquestiona- 
bly was, if considered purely with reference to the 
impudence, the hypocrisy, and the imposture, whidr 
it exposed ; but nothing could well be more fnyer 
and serious, if estimated by the shock which it in-^ 
flicted on the fabric of the rapal power. The order 
Ffant inatitution ©^ begging friars, it will be remembered^ 
of the Mendi- was established early m the preceding 
<»ntt- century, at a time when the opulence of 

the monastic establishments had converted most of 
them into huge ** castles of indolence," into ^ieantic 
monuments of pride and sensuality, to wmdn the 
enemies of superstition were perpetually pointing, 
when they were desirous of awakening the world ta 
the duty of demolishing the abuses of the Church. 
The Papacy, Uius environed by adversaries, and pre- 
senting to their assault such a multitude of vulnerable 
Soints, accepted with gladness the services of an Or- 
er, which promised to exhibit to the world an image 

• Vaughan, vol. i. p. 258, 259. 

t " It was about the year 1360 that the name of Widif is fint men. 
tinned in history. He vras then engaged in a /E«ree but ridiculout ooo* 
troveriy with the Tarioua Oidera of lrTar&'' Ling. toI. ir. p. 213. 
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«f primitire simplicity and self-denial, and to emu- 
late in austerity of demeanour, and contempt of 
wealth, the greatest champions of ecclesiastical re- 
form. It was, further, perceived, that nothing could 
be more valuable to the Pontificate, than a ^tdy of 
auxiliaries, who would be armed by their vows of 
poverty, as with triple brass, against the power and 
the menaces of all secular potentates. The holy 
Church would thus be provided with a hardy and 
devoted militia, thoroughly prepared for all the vari- 
ous exigencies of her warfare. On the one hand, 
ahe would be effectually guarded against the hostility 
of princes, and, on the other, against the still more 
formidable encroachments of heresy. The most I 
ample and honourable privileges were, accordingly, " l "^ 
lavished on those fraternities which made a voluntary L 
abjuration of property ; and whose members were 
veady to disperse themselves throughout Christen- 
dom, relying for their support on the alms of the 
faithful, and, for their influence, on the example of 
an austere, laborious, and holy life. 

For a considerable time, the new insti- r^^^ emcaiSf of 
tution did its office to admiration. The the Mendicant 
effect was. like ^ transftision of fwsh ^SXSutiSSJ 
life-blood mto a decaying system. The 
veins and arteries of the languishing monster seemed 
to swell with renovated life ; and its energies went 
forth, once more, with a speed and impulse, which 

five it a sort or omnipresence throughout Europe, 
he genius of the system penetrated, quickly, into 
every department of ecclesiastical enterprise and 
occupation, wheUier hi^h or low, whether obscure or — / 
eminent. It intruded itself into the region of paro- f 
chial duty; it seated itself in the comessional; it 
seized on the chair of the University ; it grasped the 
crozier of episcopacy ; it held the seals of civil office^ 
and the portfolio of diplomatic intrigue ; till, at last, 
It appeared probable taat the confidence and venera- 
tion of nearly the whole Catholic world would be 
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transferred from their established gnides, to these 
professors of primitive sanctity and perfection* 

It was not to be expected that the secular clergy, 
or the ancient religious orders, would regard, without 
the bitterest jealousy, the reputation and the pros- 
perity of their rivals : and, as might have been rea* 
sonaolv anticipated, symptoms of degeneracy began 
speedily to develope themselves among the neiraocie* 
ties, and to animate both priest and monk with the 
hopes of a successful resistance to their power. In 
the first place, the distinguished honours heaped on 
j;„o„Q0Qg i„. the Mendicant system had enormously 
craaM of the multiplied its numbers : and such was 
Mendicants. ^^ rapidity of this accumulation, that 
it threatened almost to overwhelm the power which 
had called it into existence. Accordingly, in 1272, 
Gregory X. found it necessary to refMress these " ex* 
travagant swarms" of holy beggars, and to confine 
the institution to the four denominations of Domi- 
nicans, Franciscans, Carmelites, and Hermits of St. 
Augustine. But the inmioderate increase of their 
numbers was not the only circumstance which tended 
to impair the respect of the world for their itinerant 
Their ranicitj instructors. In the course of time these 
and tuiimtoice. professors of povertv were often found 
transformed mto prodisies of opulence. Men beheld 
with astonishment,* mat the barefooted brethren, to 
whom property was an accursed thing, which ^ey 
were to t(nich notf and handle not, became gradually, 
by some strange legerdemain, the lords <^ atately 

* Matthew Paris, speakins of their turbulent and intrusive estaUlib* 
ment of themselves at St. Edmund's Bury, in 1266, says — " hoc audientsa 
imiveiBi, non pocerant satis admirari quod tarn saneti viri, qui aponUh 
neam j^upertatem el^^erunt, cootemptoDei timore, et tarn revereadi 
martyns et hominum wIocuticMw. et privilegiorum et conservatonim 
tuitione, violenter illius nobilis EcdesW statum perturtMunnt.'' And 
again, in reference to a similar irruption at Dunstable, in 1260^ he ob. 
aerves,— "domicilia aded sumixuosa construxerant, ut m ocuUs intuen- 
tium, totaumptua avMto^una pauperibusfratribua,,f»aupertatem 
voluntariam nrofeans^ admirauonem suautannt." MBtth. Fto. pi 
83()|and815. Bd. 1681 
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tsdifices, and ample retenues ; and appeared in a fair 
way to riral the hierarchy in wealth, as effectually 
as they had rivalled them in authority and influence. 
And this manifest and shameless abandonment of the 
ori^nal spirit of their system, naturally provided 
their adversaries with another formidable ground for 
cemplaint and opposition. 

It was in the yeai^ 1221 that these i_t_J®V ^ 
reformers first made their appearance S^MeSSi^ 
in England, under the conduct of Gilbert into England. 
^e Fresney, who, with twelve Dominican brethren, 
obtained an establishment in Oxford. On their first 
arrival they enjo^red the patronage of, perhaps, the 
greatest ecclesiastical name of that age, the illustrious 
Bishop Grostete; who, however, lived to repent the 
encouragement he had lavished upon them, and to 
denounce them as the heaviest curse that could be 
/ inflicted on the cause of Christianity.* , . , -. 

vJL The system produced here, in full mea- ^" ^ ;'®^- 
/ sure, the same effects which raised against it the 
Toice of the rest of Europe. The monkish chroni- 
cles are filled with complaints of the rapacity, ambi- 
tion, and turbulence, of the Mendicant Orders ; and 
the furious animosities which broke out between 
these intruders and the ancient clergy, both secular 
and monastic, began to rouse the Cfhristian world 
from their long and vexatious dream of spiritual in- 
fatuation. " It is a matter of melancholy presage," 
says Matthew Paris, " that, within the four and twenty 
vears of their establishment in England, these friars 
I nave piled up their mansions to a royal altitude. Im- 

"■^L^pudcntly transgressing the bounds of poverty, the 
/ very basis of their profession, they fulfil, to the letter, 
' the ancient prophecies of Hildegard, and exhibit in- 
estimable treasures within their spacious edifices, and 

* " God says that eril teachers been the cause of destruction of the peo- 
ptOf and Orottete dedarea it we/2, and friais been the principal evil 
tMehen: they been principal cause of destroying thie^wond" >JVidU( 
a^^dnat toe Cider of Muna^ cap. 26. 

10* 
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lofty walls. They beset the dying bed c^ the noble 
and the wealthy, in order to extort secret bequests 
from the fears of guilt or superstition. No one now 
has any hope of myation but throueh the ministry 
of the preachers or the Minorites. They are found at 
the court, in the character of counsellors, and cham- 
berlains, and treasurers, and negociators of -marriage. 
As the agents of Papal extortion, th^y are incessantly 
applying the arts oi flattery, the stings of rebuke, mt 
the terrors of confession. They pour contempt on the 
sound Orders of Benedict and Augustine ; and, accord* 
ing to their estimate, the black-cowled brethren are 
as much superior to the monks, as the disciples of 
Epicurus would be to so many simpletons and boors.*** 
— *^ With overbearing insolence, they frequently in- 
quired of the devout, by whom they had been oon« 
^sed ? And if the answer was, by my own priest, 
they replied, and who is that ignoramus f He neyer 
heard lectures in theology; he never gave his nights 
to the study of the decrees ; he never learned to un- 
ravel knotty questions. They are all blind, and 
leaders of the blind. Come to us, who know how to 
distinguish leper from leper." The consequence of 
all this was, not only that the parochial clergy fell 
into contempt, but that their parishioners, no longer 
compelled to blush in the presence of their lc«al 
ministers,! broke out into unbridled licentiousness. 
For thus (the chronicler informs us,) did they whisper 
to each other. — " Let us follow our own pleasure. 
Some one of the preaching brothers will soon travel 
this way, — one whom we Sever saw before, and never 
shall see again ; so Uiat, when we have had our will, 
we can confess without trouble or annoyance." Such 
was the influence they derived from the patronage of 
the Pope, and the confidence of the people, that they 
were enabled to bid defiance to the power of the con- 

*Matth.Pari8,p.541. Ed. 1684. 

t " Gum rubor et confusio in conieaikuae pua dt mixima tn 

poUflsiBM in p9mteiitit.» Matth. Fv. p. 60& Ed I08i. 
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TeMal clargy, and sometimes to usurp their prin* 
leges, and even to appropriate their revenues : to the 
utter amazement of all thinking persons, who could 
not but wonder at such excesses of rapacity and inso- 
lence, exemplified by the poor brethreny-^ihe holy 
professors ot voluntary indigence.* To fill up the 
measure t>f evil, it appears, that the country was, at 
lasty so over-rtin by swarms of friars, and so dis- 
turbed by their disorders, that our ancient records are 
filled with warrants for ihe arrest of the sanctimoni- 
4ms ragrants.f 

These abuses had become so intolera- _, . _. _ 
Ue, in the reign of £dw«id HI., that, ^^o^ 
(as we have ^Hready seen,) in the year tion to thesun- 
1367, Richard Fittralph, Archbishop of ^>"^ 
AH&agh,t feajdessly arraigned dw Mendicants before 



BI1U inauuiceB mi« xocjiniea 117 jiurui. ranii^ quo. ygo. 840. 

r^B Hifltoiy of England, voL ii. ^ 413, note (63.) which 
us references to such ordera in the reigns of Henry VL Ed> 



* jQf this seTeral instances are recprded by Uatth. Paris, 606. 830. 840. 
Bd.1674. Ed. 16^' 

tSee Turner's 
contains various 

«raKl I. and Edward U. Among ifaem is «» general order to airestthem 
all owr the kinoiom: "De rtUgiona vagabundis atrast a ndis per 
totum regnnm.'" 

t Some account has been gfren, in the preoedini; chapter, of this di»> 
tiitfaisbed prelate, iisuall^ known by the titie at Armaehanu: The 
lUUbwing is a fmrtion of his Sermon acainst the Meiklicanti^ wliich may. 
serve as a specimen of the English spoken in those times: — 

"Hereof Cometh grete danuge hwx to the peple, and to the ctagiei 
also to the p^le, for many men, Ux what they loveth best in this woridj 
that is her own children. Also^ hit is grete dama^ to the clergie. for 
now in the tTniviersitees of the rewme of Bnglond. For children betn b» 
ystole from her fiidres and modreo^ lewed men (toyinsM) in every plaoa 
withholdeth her children, and sendeth hem noomt to the Universitd. 
For hem is lever (pwre unUing)raBke hem erthe tifyena, and have ttwm, 
than sende hem to the Universitd, and lew ham. So that ghet, in my 
tymes in the Universite of Oxenford were ihrHty thousand scholera 
at ones ; and nowe beth umiethe six thousand. And me trowith, that 
Ihe grittestoccasioun why scholers beth so withdraw, hit is for cmldrea 
beth so b^Ued&ystole. And Isee none gretter damage to all the clergie 
than this damage. 

" And there is more neat damage that undolh anddistroyeth the seciv 
leni of an manner ftcultd, for those ordsik of b^gers, for endeless wya- 
nynges that thai getteth by beflgvng of the fgrBeidiB prtyylegee of schrinee 
and sepultures, and othere. Tliei beth now so muhiply^ in coventes 
and in persons, that manv men tellith that in general studies unnethe 
is yfounue to sillying a profitable book of the faculte of art, of dyvynyte, of 
law canoun, of pbisik, ether of law civile, but all bookesbeth ybought of 
ftaree. So that in every covem is a noble Ubrarie and a grete; so that 
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the Pope, at Avifnon, and represeated, among other 
causes or complaint, that their attempts to allure into 
their Order the youth at our Universities, had occa- 
aioned the most violent alarm, and had reduced the 
number of students at Oxford from 30,000 to 6,000. 
There can be no doubt that the exertions of Fitzralph 
were vigorously followed up by Wiclif. It may not, 

Serhaps, be possible for tis^ at the present day, oonfi* 
ently to amx to any of his extant writings against 
them, a date so early as the year 1360. But £en it 
should be remarked, once for all, that the works of the 
Rdbrmer are extremelj^ voluminous, and very much 
dispersed. It is but an mconsiderable portion of them 
that has ever appeared in print. The remainder are 
still in manuscript, and are scattered throughout the 
public libraries of the empire. We are by no means 
quite certain that the whole of them have been dis- 
covered ; and it would be a task of extreme, perhaps 
of hopeless difficulty, to ascertain the React period of. 
their composition or publication. It is, nevertheless, 
important and satisfactory to know, that the com- 
mencement of his labours in this cause has, with 
almost unanimous consent, been referred to this pe* 
riod by all the writers, whether friendly or adverse, 
who have mentioned his name. The pith and mar^ 
row of his controversy with these religionists, may 
be found in a small treatise " against the Orders of 
Friars," which was published by him full twenty 
years later, and in wnich his charges and objections 
are arranged underfifty distinct heads or chapters.* 

everich fnre, that hath state in scole, such as the! beth now, hath an 
huge librarye. And also I sent of my sugettes to scole thre or foure per* 
«iQs ; and hit is seide me that somme of nem beth coom home agen, finr 
thei myght nought fynde to sell oon gude bible, nother other coyenahie 
boolces. Hit semeth that lierof sehula come siche an end, that no cleigie 
«hould lere in holychirche, but ooniich in fteree, and so, the laithof holy 
chirche were loste, but ooniich in firereo." See Turner** Hist. Engl, 
part Ti. c ii. p. 683, note 96. 

* This tract, together with his petition to the Kinc and Parliament^ 
was printed in a small volume at Oxford, in 1606, wira the title,—" Two 
short treatises agunst the Ordem of B^^ng Frian, compiled by Aat 
ftmous Doctour of the Church, and preael^ of Qod's wo^ John Wlo* 
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The remainder of his life, however, from the period 
of his first appearance against them, may, without 
much inaccurac)r, be described as one contmued pro* 
test against the iniquity of these Orders. He never 
seems to have lost sight of the subject. His indig- 
nant reprobation of their practices is prodigally scat- 
tered over his writings. To his latest breath, he 
never ceased to denounce them as the pests of socie* 
ty, — as the bitter enemies of all pure religion,^-«s 
monsters of arrogance, hypocrisy, and covetbusness, 
-—in short, as no otker than the tail of the apocalyp- 
tic dragon, which was to sweep away a third part of 
the stars from the firmament of the Church.* 

The limits of this narrative forbid the introduction 
of ft copious abstract of his treatise against Uie Friars. 
There is one of their practices, however, too remark- 
able to pass unnoticed here. The fifteenth of his ob- 
jections charges them with deceiving and piUaging 
the people by Jtheir Letters of Fraternity ^ Letten of te. 
which he describes as ^'powdred with temity. 
hypocrisie, covetise, simonie, blasphemie, and other 
leasings." These precious documents, it seems, were 
written on fine vellum, splendifUy illuminated, under 
the seal of the fraternity, and covered with sarsnet : 
and they conveyed to the faithful and wealthy pur- 
chaser an assurance of his fttrticipation in the masses, 

Il£ sometime fellofw of Meiton, and Master of Balliol CoQ^e, Oidbrd, and 
anerwards Parson of Lutterworth in ^Keetenhii^ foithfully printed 
\ accoidii^ to two ancient copies, extant, me one in Benet College in Cam- 

bridge, the other remaining in the public libwy at Oxford." At the end 
of the same yolume is an Apology for John Wtdii; "shewing his con* 
formitye with the now Church of England, with answer to such slaun- 
derous objecti«n}B as have been ufgea against him by Fhther Farsoofc 
the Apole^ists, and othen. Collected chiefly out of cBven of works or 
his. in written hand. \xj God's especial proTidence remaining in the pub- 
lic library at Oxford. By Thomas James, keeper of the same, leba** 
ne heads of the fifty heresies w emn laid to the ohaj^ge of the Bfen* 
4lcant8 by Wicli^ are given by Lewii^ p.asi— SO: and the RefonoBT 
aayi^ in con^Buion of his treatise, that there be " many moe, if men wola 
L flsek them well out;" and that the "Friars been cause, beginning and 

F maintaining of perturbation in Christiandome, and (n all evils of this 

\ workle : and these enoEs shaUen nevur be amended, til Friars be branch 

to Freedom of the Goapel, and dein j»ligi<m of Jeou Christ." 
' B«T. zii. 4. 
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vigils, and other religious exercises of the holy bro- 
therhood, both during his life, and after his aeath. 
So Uiat they provid^ the sinner, who was able to 
purchase them, with a sort of running dispensation, 
which always kept pace with the utmost speed of his 
transgressions. It should, however, be observed that 
this imposture does not appear to have been peculiar 
to the Mendicants. They practised it in common 
with other religious societies,* though possibly with 
more shameless enormity ; as Wiclif, indeed, very 
plainly intimates : for he says of them^ that *' they 
passen bishoppes, popes, and eke God himself. For 
they grant no pardon, but if [except] men be contrite 
ana shriven, and of merite of Christ's passion, and 
other saints; but friars maken no mention, nether of 
contrition, ne shrift, ne merite of Christ's passion, 
but only of ther own good deeds." 

It wiU easily be believed that by his exertions 
against the Mendicants, Wiclif was piling up for him- 
self a formidable accumulation of wrath. It is not to 
be supposed that these Orders would passively endure 
any attack upon their privileges ; especially as they 
were quite notoriously impatient of contradiction. 
For a time, their activity and perseverance seem to 
liave only been au^ented by opposition. To arrest 
the ruin with which their mtngues threatened ^e 
Oxford atatot^ University of Oxford, a stotute had been 
In TMtraint of made, providing that none should be 
the Mendicants, jeceived into the Mendicant fraternities, 
until they should attain the age of eighteen years. 
But this enactment furnished but a weak defence 
against the pertinacity of the Friars. Their influ« 
ence and their wealth were prodigally employed to 
defeat that salutary regulation: and dispensations 
were perpetually issuing from Rome, which almost 
^reduced its provisions to a dead letter. The quar- 

* Bee Lewis, p. 24, note (r.) aleo p. 301. when 8 copy ieffiyen of one of 
these letters, granted by the convent or Christ Church, Canteitmiy, to 
tthe mpther of the famous Dean ColeL 
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tel, accordingly, continued to rag« with miabated 
riolence; till, at length, in 1366, it was found expe*' 
dient to silbmit it to the decision of the interference of 
high Court of Parliament. The result Parliament. 
of this application was. a grave and salutary recom- 
mendation, that the adrerse parties should use each 
other with all becoming courtesy ; and an injunction, 
that none of the Orders should receive amonff theni 
any scholar under the age of eighteen years; uat the 
Friars should take no advantage, nor procure any 
bull, or any other process from Rome, against the 
Universities ; that all controversies between thent 
riiould be referred to the Crown ; and that all offend- 
ers should be punished at the pleasure of the King m 
Council. Even this measure, howeveiv was insuf^ 
dent to sto]> the tide of encroachment ; as an instance 
of which, it may be mentioned, that nine years 
afterwards, a bull was actually procured by the Con- 
vent of Christ Church, Canterbury, to dispense, in 
dieir favour, with a statute of the University, requir- 
ing persons to be regents in arts before they proceeded 
doctors in divinity.* 

The energy of Wiclif, as the adversary of the 
Friars and me champion of the ancient institutions^ 
probably recommended him to the So- ^^^ * 
eiety of Baliol College, by whom he was widif pmeoc 
presented, in 1361, with the church of edtojAeredory 
Fillingham, a Hving of considerable va- ^^ ™n«h«°- 
lue, in the diocese of Lincoln, and in the archdea- 
conry of Stow ; which he afterwards y^^^^t^ ^^^ ^^n^. 
exchanged, in 1368, for Lutgershall, in wards exchang. 
the archdeaconry of Bucks, a living of Jijf^'n^aS^ 
less value, but of more convenient situa- 
tion, as being nearer to Oxford* In the same yew 
(1361) he was promoted to the warden- laei. 
ship of Baliol; which dignity he resigned j5S£jJi?*5f 
some four years afterwards, lor the head- b«Uo1 CoU^ 

*L0Wifl^pw^«l Ootton'f Abridgeraent, p. 1«2; 103. OoUier. i. (ifia 
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ship of Canterbury Ha]l, a society founded 

WiciffSpointp ^^^^ ^*^ ^i™® ^y Simon Islep, then 
fld to the teatt Archbishopof Canterbury. ThisT prelate 
JJjP of c^^- ^as renowned for his generous attach- 
^^Mi ^f nient to learning, and for the salutary 
Archbidiop b- yigilance, and even rigour^ of his ecclesi- 
'^^ astical aihninistration. The selection of 

Wiclif, by such a man, for the presidentship of his 
new foundation, must have been a signal and very 
^ratifying honour ; which, however, he mi^t possi* 
bly have been almost tempted to decline,' had he 
foreseen the turmoil and conflict in which his pro- 
motion would involve him. The foundation of Can- 
terbury Hall, it should be observed, was designed for 
a waraen and eleven scholars, ei^ht of whom were to 
be secular clergymen, the remaining four members, 
including the warden, were to be monks of Christ 
Church, Canterbury. The office of warden was first 
conferred on one Wodehall, a turbulent and intracta- 
ble monk, who had already molested and disquieted 
the university, by the disorderly violence of his tem- 
per.* In 1365, for reasons wnich are not distinctly 
known, — ^but probably in consequence of the dissen- 
sions occasioned by a mixture of secular and mo* 
nastic scholars in the same institution, — the founder 
removed Wodehall and his three monks, and substi- 
tuted in their place John Wiclif as warden, and three 
secular clerks, William Selby, William Middle- 
worth, and Richard Benger^ to be scholars : and this 
change he is said to have effected by virtue of a clause 
in the instrument of foundation, reserving to himself 
and his successors, the power of removing the warden 
at pleasure, in a summary manner, without process 
or form of law.f In 1366, Islep died, and was sue- 

*8eeLewia»p. 11, 12. 

t " Absque judicial! strepitu. '* These are the wwde quoted by Lewis . 
but he does not give the context in which they occur. Neither can 1 find 
this provisiim fn the appendix to the first volume of Vaughan, in which 
he inxyfesses to give aJl the documents which relate to this case. Dr, 
Liogard does not hesitate to affirm that we are not acquainted with the 
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ceeded by Simon Langham, who was originally a 
private monk, and afterwards abbot of Westminster ; 
mm which office he was promoted to the bishopric 
of E]y, and thence, b^r papal provision, to the primacy. 
It is not very surprismg that one whose oiscipline 
and life had been among the religions Orders, should 
be found ready to entertain an appeal against a secu- 
lar warden of Canterbury Hall. The appointment 
of Wiclif to that office, by Simon Islep, had been 
made in language which bore most honourable testi- 
mony to his fitness for the ijost. It was, neverthe- 
less, suggested that this appointment had taken place 
when l3en was disabled, by infirmity, for the trans- 
action of business ; and that it was, moreover, con- 
trary to the charter of foundation. On this ground, 
the appointment of Wiclif was pro- 
nounced void by Langham, and one John ™ ^ ^^^ 
de Radyngate substituted in his place, ccd ?oid by 
The new president, however, held his ^S^J^ 
situation but a very short time ; for, the 
very next month, wodehall was restored to the war- 
denship; and on Wiclif 's refusal to render obedience 
to this order, the Archbishop sequestered the revenues 
of the Hall. Against this sentence of his wiclif uppeaii 
metropolitto, Wiclif appealed to the » the Pope, 
Pope ; a proceeding from which it may be collected 
that he had not m his mind, at that time, any settled 
scheme of opposition to the Papal supremacy over 
the ecclesiastical affiiirs of Europe. A tedious pro- 
cess of between three and four years followed. The 
Papal decree at last came forth, and not ^j^^, ntiUm 
only ratified the proceedings of Langham, Laogham'a de- 
but in defiance and contempt of the pro- <^'®®* 
visions of the original foundation, pronounced that none 
hui monks, had any right '* to remain perpetuallv" in 
Canterbury Hall ; that all the secular scholars should 

mean by which Wodehall was supereeded by Wiclif: b ut he d oea not 
mieetkin that he and hie mcwkB weie removed with the ajiprobatioa of 
tte iottiider. Liogard, toL it. p. 214, 215. 
. 11 
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be removed; that Henry Wodehall, and the other 
deprived monks, should be restored ; and that perpe- 
tual silence should be imposed on Wiclif, and the 
ejected secular clerks. 

Th8 d0cMon Notwithstanding this decision^ the re- 
coniimed by gulars seem to have felt their title and 
the crown. possession insecure, until it had been 
fortified by the royal approbation; and this was not 
obtained unUl the year 1372. In this remarkable in* 
strument,* it is aistinctly recited, that the royal 
license was originally granted for an establishment, 
the members of whicn were to he parihf secular and 
oartfy religious ; that this license was first violated 
ny Islep's substitution of seculars exdutivHy ; and 
that it was a«ain violated by the Papal decree, which 
transferred the institution esdusivdy to monks. On 
this it became a question, whether the Hall itself^ 
together with its whole endowment, were not forfeit- 
ed to the king, of whom the advowson of Pageham, 
the chief source of its revenue, was held in cafnte^ 
To remedy ihis doubt, it was thought absolutely 
necessary to have recourse to the royal confirmation 
of the Pope's sentence ; and the instrument, accord- 
ingly proceeds to state, that "in consideration of 
200 marks paid by the Prior and Convent of Christ 
Church, Canterbury,'* (f^om which the monkish mem^ 
bers wore always to be elected) ** all transgfressions 
and forfeitures were pardoned, and the Papal de^ 
cree ratified and connrmed." On the face of thi» 
document, therefore, it appears, that even if the 
charter or foundation was first violated by l8lep,t it 
was equally violated afterwards by the <souft of 

* It to primed at length 1ft Lewi% a 207--901, ftom the Bia at Lam- 
beth. No. 101 

t So far 88 the removal of the warden, and the sobstitution of Wic- 
fif an concerned, It ia doubtful whether Um royal licenee had been rio' 
lated by Archbishop blep. There certainly was no such violation of it, 
iff as Lewis aseerts^ it reserved to the founder the richt of removing the 
warden at pleasure, hi a summary way, absque jnmaaU atrepitu. Seo 
Lewia^ p. 19. note. 
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Borne ; bat that the latter breach of the royal license 
was cured by a substantial bribe to the Crown, 
amounting in value to between 2000 and 3000 pounds 
of our present money. 

That.Wiclif should be indignant at the iniquity of 
a transaction, so disgracefm both to the court of 
Rome and to the court of London, may very readily be 
imagined : and to his disappointment at the decision, 
some have not scrupled to attribute {perhaps rashly^ 
according to the confession of a recent historian*) 
his subsequent opposition to the Papal authority. 
From a consideration of the foUqwing circumstances, 
it may reasonably be coUected that something far 
more discreditable than rashness may be ascribed to 
those, who have attributed the conduct of Wiclif to 
any such unworthy feelings. In the first place, not 
the slightest allusion to the subject has yet been 
found in any portion of his writings. So far as they 
have jet been examined, they furnish not a fragment 
of evidence to prove that the matter dwelt upon his 
mind, or raised a spark of worldly or factious resent- 
ments It may be true, (as it is most needlessly, and 
not very charitably, remarked by a Protestant histo* 
fian of the Church,) that " thete was not much of the 
cross in diis disappointmentp'^t But it should be re- 
membered, that Wiclif never set up for a martyr upon 
the strength of that disappointment, and never was 
known to raise an outcry against the sentence. It 
is allowed by die same writer, that he suffered in a 
riffhteous cause ; and this is, probably, all that Wic- 
lif woi:dd have claimed for himself; and is, assured- 
ly, all that has been claimed for him by his most 
favourable historians. In the next place it must be 
recollected, that his deep sense of ecclesiastical 
abuse and corruption had, long before, found utter* 
ance in his tract on the Last Age of the Church, pub- 
lished in 1356. There is, furthermore, Uie strongest 

* Lingard, toL iv. jpi 215 

t IfilMi's Church History, toL ir. p. lia 
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reason for believing that he had openly committed 
himself to decided hostilities against the Romish 
militia, — the Mendicant Orders. — previously to the 
commencement of the dispute relative to the warden- 
ship of Canterborv Hall, (although there may be no 
extant writing ot his on this subject, to which so 
early a date can, with absolute certainty, be assi^- 
ed ;) and that these hostilities were continued, with 
unabate^ vigour, even while the appeal to Rome was 
pending. But the most triumphant defence of Wic- 
lif from the charge either of vindictive selfishness, 
or of a worldly and calculating spirit, is to be found 
in his conduct relative to the Papal claim of sove- 
rei^ty over the realm of England, about that time 
revived by Pope Urban the Fmh. 

It will, of course, be recollected, that the founda- 
tion for this claim was the surrender of the British 
erowu by King John to Pope Innocent the Third. 
Nothing, perhaps, could have occurred to scatter more 
widely, among the people of England, the seeds of 
disaffection towards the Papal tyranny, than this 
most ignominious transaction. That the submission 
rendered to it both by the monarch and the people 
was, in all succeeding times, bitterly reluctant, may 
be concluded from the fact, tnat the humiliating for- 
mality of homage was constantly evaded, and that 
since the days of Henry III. the odious tribute ot 
1,000 marks was often interrupted. In 1365, no less 
i3Qg, than thirty "three years had elapsed since 
Tlie Pope ra. the last payment had been made; and 

tributa from nation was at its highest, the Pope be^ 
England. thought him of demandinff the arrears, 

and, with them, the due performance of feudal hom- 
age. On failure to comply, King Edward the Third, 
— the conqueror of France, the hero of the age, the 
inirror of chivalry — ^was apprised that he would be 
cited by process to appear at the Papal court, there 
to answer for the deiault to his civil and spiritual 
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sovereign. The conduct of that monftrch on this 
4>ccasion was precisely such as became a ^^m^ m. 
Sing of England. He laid the insolent lays the de- 
exactions of .the Pontiff before his Par^ jSrS«ne£*** 
liament the next year, (1356,) and de- who nadtn 
«iTed their advice on the emergency. ^ ^^tZ^ *" 
The answer of the lords spiiitual and "■**"• 
temporal, and of the (Commons of England to this 
•demand of their sovereign, is sach as, even at this 
distance of time, we can hardly read without feeling 
>our hearts burn within us. " Forasmuch as neither 
king John, nor any other king, could bring this realm 
and kingdom in such thraldom and subjection, but 
by common consent of Parliament, the which was 
-not done ; therefore, that which he did was against 
^his oath at his coronation. If, therefore, the Pope 
ishould attempt any thing against the kin^ by pro* 
«cess, or other matters in deed, the king, with all his 
subjects, should, with all their force and power, re* 
^isC the same." 

This solemn legislative renunciation of servitude 
'And vassala^^e, must have smitten with sore amaze* 
vfnent the faithful adherents of Pontifical supremacy. 
Their displeasure was speedily expressed by the pen 
of an anonymous monk, who immediately on the pro- 
mulgation of the above resolutions, published a vin- 
^lication of the Papal claims, in which he ^^.^ ^^j^_ 
^challenged Wiclii, by name, to confute lenged to defend 
His arguments in su^rt of those preten- Aerooiutionof 
sions, and to maintain the recent decision ^^^i**"*""- 
•of the Parliament. What then is the irresistible infe- 
crence from the bare fact of such a challenge, but 
•that Wiclif was, at that time, publicly known as 
rthe avowed and determined adversary of Papal en* 
<croachment, — as the champion, whom of all others^ 
an advocate of the Romisn power would be most 
anxious to overthrow ? The case, therefore, stands, 
«imply, thus. In 1365, Wiclif appeals to Rome 
as^amst his ejection from the wardenship of Gan- 

11* 
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terbury Hall : in 1967, tchile his mit is pending;, he is 

Enblicly challeDged to defend the independence of 
is country against Popish usurpation, — a chaUenge 
which he promptly answers ; and in 1370, the Pope 
decides against him, by a final sentence of depriva- 
tion. Wliere, then, shall we find language to de- 
scribe tne rashness of the surmise, that he was driven 
to extremities against the Papal authority, by his 
exasperation at the judgment which finally thrust 
him from his preferment ? 

The performance of his monkish an- 1307. 
tagonist has not been preserved; his wiciifa repir 
reply to it is, however, extant,* in the tothechaitenge. 
form of a theological " determination" in Latin ; and 
we may collect from it that the first object of his 
adversary was to render Wiclif personally odious at 
Rome, and thus to prejudice the suit then pending, 
and to ruin his future professional fortunes; the se- 
cond to secure for himself and his Order the patron- 
age of the Papal court ; and the last, to establish the 
Papal power in more unlimited license, and conse- 
quently, to effect a more shameless accumulation of 
secular domains upon the religious houses. f Un- 
deterred by any re^urd for his own personal interests, 
Wiclif addresses himself to the demolition of the 
main strength of his antagonist, which he finds to be 
collected in the foUowing notable syllogism. "All 
dominion, granted under a condition, is, oy the vio- 
lation of the condition dissolved. But the liOrd Pope 
granted to our king the realm of England, under the 
condition that England should annually pay 700 
marks,t which condition has from time to time been 

* It ii printed by Lawi& p. 349—360, hj the title of <*I>eterminatio qua- 
dun BfsgiBCri Johannis Wyclifl^ de Dominio ; contri unum Morachum." 

t "Tres cauan dicta sunt mihi, cur homo lacit. Primo^ ut penona 
mea, sic ad Romanam Curiam dimunata, et afgravatia cenauria, ab eccle- 
aiaaticis beneficiia ait priyata. Becundo^ ut exninc sibi et mia beneToton- 
Ua Romana Curia ait reportata. Et tertio, ut. dominanie Domiiw Papft 
regno Anglia, liberiius, copioeius, et voluptuoafua, aine freno correptionis 
meme, aint Aj!)bathiia cirilia dominia cumulata." Lewi^ pi 35L 

} TDOfer Boglaod, 300 for Ireland. 
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disregarded. Therefore, the kinj^ of England has 
long sLice fallen from the sovereignty of England.*' 
It required no mat logical sagacity to discover that 
this argument beffan by virtually assuming the prin- 
cipal matter in debate; namely, that the condition 
was such as one of the high contracting parties had 
power lawfully to impose, or the other to accept. 
All, therefore, that remained for Wiclif to do, was to 
show that the condition in question was utterly in- 
tolerable. To this object he addresses himself with a 
somewhat ironical gravity. He professes, for his 
part, to be a humble and obedient son of the Romish 
Church, and protests that he is unwilling to make 
any assertion which may sound injuriously to her 
l)onour, or inflict reasonable offence on pious ears. 
He, therefore, conceives it to be more becoming in 
liim to refer the Reverend Doctor, his antagonist, to 
the solution of the question which he had heard to 
have been £^ven in a certain assembly of secular 
lords : and he, accordingly, proceeds to detail ^e 
sentiments ihere expressed by these illustrious coun- 
sellors. The first of theoL hie tells us, declared that 
tribute could be due only by right of conquest, and 
that it should be altogether refused unless the Pope 
could extort it by strength of hand ; which if his Ho- 
Cness should attempt he (the speaker] would resist in 
defence of our right. By the next ot these senators 
it was observed, that the Pope ought to be foremost 
in the following of Christ, who had not where to lay 
his head : that by the nature of his office, he was 
absolutely incapacitated for receiving any such im- 
post as he now demanded : that it was their duty to 
confine the Pope to the observance of his spiritual 
function, and, consequently^ to resist the exaction of 
civil homage or tribute. If, said the third debater, 
the Pope be the servant of the servants of God, no- 
thing but the performance of service can entitle him 
to any payment. Service, however, whether temporal 
or spiritual, we have received none, at the hand of 
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his Holiness. His demand of pavment must conse- 
quently fall, at once, to the ^una. A third part, or 
more, of the land of this kmgdom, said the fourth 
nobleman, is held in mortmain by the Church ; that 
is, by the Pope, who claims to be Lord of all the pos- 
sessions of the Church. It follows, then, that he must 
hold these lands either as tenant and vassal of the 
king, or else as his liege lord and superior. That the 
king can have any territorial superior * within this 
reann is contrary to the spirit of all feudal institu- 
tions ; since^ even when lands are granted in mort- 
main, the nzhts of the original lord are invariably 
reserved. The Pope, therefore, must be the king's 
vassal ; and, havinff continually failed to render hom- 
age and service, nas unquestionably incurred the 
fbrfeiture appronriate to such default. On what 
^ond was it, demands the fifth speaker, that this 
impost was granted by King John ? Was it for the 
benefit of personal absolution granted to himself, or 
for the removal of the interdict laid upon his kingdom, 
or for any forfeiture incurred by the monarch ? If for 
either of the two former reasons, the transaction was 
l^sely simoniacal and iniquitous. It was simonia- 
cal, — ^for it savoureth not of the religion of Christ to 
say, I will absolve thee on condition that you pay me 
80 much monies annually and for ever. It was grossly 
iniquitous, — for what could be more shamefm than 
to burden the unoffending people with a penalty due 
only to the sins of the monarch? But it this mark 
of servitude were imposed for the last of the above 
reasons, it must follow that the Pope would, in the 
^j^/^ most formidable of all senses, be the liege lord of our 
jH*' king. He might, for any pretended forfeiture, and at 
/ any time, pluck the crown from the head of our sove- 
reign, and place it on the brow of a creature of his 
own ! Ana who, adds the speaker, is to resist the 
beginninss of such encroachments, if we do not? 
The goods of the Church, said another, cannot be 
laMrfimy alienated without an adequate and reason- 
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able oonsideration. It is, therefore, quite monstrous 
that the Pope shoald pretend to dispose of a realm so 
broad and rich for a paltry rent of 700 marics a year. 
Besides, if there is to be any sovereign lord ot this 
land, above the king, that lord must be no other than 
Christ himself. The Pope it cannot be : for the Pope 
is liable to sin: and, according to the doctors of 
theology, by actually] incurring mortal sin, would 
forfeit ail tide to dominion. Enough, therefore, it is 
for us to keep ourselves from mortal sin, and virtu* 
ously to share our possessions with the poor, in token 
of our holding them immediately of Christ, the only 
sure and all-sufficient liege Lord, instead of ac- 
knowledging ourselves dependent on one whose own 
title must be constantly open to failure and defeat. 
It was very forcibly urged by the last of these speak- 
ers, that an improvident stipulation of the king, the 
result of his own judicial infatuation, and affecting 
the rights and interests of a whole people, could 
never be held perpetually binding, unless confirmed 
by the formal and solemn acquiescence of all orders 
and estates of the realm. Such plenitude of au- 
thority and consent was, in this instance, wanting ; 
the whole transaction, therefore, must be utterly 
illegitimate and void. From these considerations, 
thus solemnly^ urged by the secular counsellors of the 
nation, Wichf conceives himself entitled to conclude, 
that the condition imposed by the Pope, and accepted 
by king John, was altogether "a vain thing;" and 
he commends to his reverend adversary the task of 

E roving it to be otherwise. " But if I mistake not,*' 
e adds in conclusion; '' the day will first arrive in 
which every exaction shall cease, before the doctor 
will be able to establish that a stipulation, such as 
this, can ever be consistent either with honesty or 
with reason.'' 

It is not, perhaps, very easy to decide, whether 
Wiclif is here to be considered as reporting the sub- 
stance of a debate which had actually taken place in 



^ 
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the House of Peers, relative to the demands of the 
Pope,* or whether he is merely putting into the 
mouths of fictitious and imaginary speaKers, such 
arguments, as would naturally suggest themselves to 
intelligent, high-spirited, ana patriotic men. But, 
however this may be, it has been the pleasure of a 
living historian t to pronounce, that this " Determina- 
tion'* of the Reformer, " does more honour to his 
loyalty as a subject, than to his abilities as a scholar 
or a mvine.'' His abilities, it may frankly be con- 
ceded, are not displayed to much advantage in this 
piece, considered as a specimen of artificial rhetoric, 
or finished composition. The style, it must be al- 
lowed, is sufficiently barbarous and rugged, and the 
Latinity such as to inflict severe penance on Ctcero- 
nian ears, — a circumstance not very surprising, when 
it is remembered, that, in those days, the graces of a 
classic style were little cultivated, and, indeed, scarce- 
ly known. If, however, the performance is to be 
estimated by its fitness to produce the desired impres- 
sion on the public mind, it will assuredly be found 
not more honourable to his loyalty, than to his capa- 
city and address. With a view to the purposes con- 
templated by him, we can scarcely imagine a happier 
form than that into which he has thrown the multi- 

Elied objections to these intolerable claims. It must 
ave elated the very soul of any loyal Englishman to 
hear the reasonings by which the first ihen m the king- 
dom hurled back in the teeth of die Pontiff his pre- 
tensions to sovereignty over their native land. E very- 
individual, with a min of common sense in hift 
head, or a spark of patriotism and religion in his 
heart, must have felt his blood warmed by these 
noble pledges of resistance to foreign arrogance and 

* It is clear that be does not pretend to have been presentat the dis> 
coBsion. His wcxtto are, " — transmitto Doctorem meum reverendum ad 
solutionem hxi^vm argument!, quam audivt in quodam Concilio a Domi- 
nis Secularibus eaae datam. Primus autem Dominus, in armis plus 
mnnwUffertur taliter respondisse, Ac &c." Lewis^ p. 361. 

t Lingard, vol iv. p. 215, note 191. 
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Qsmpation. On such an occasion, and for snch ob- 
jectSy what could the scholar and the dirine, — the 
peculiar clerk and chaplain to the king,* — do better, 
than throw aside for a time, the person of a mere 
professional dbputant, and appeal to the understand- 
ing of his readers in the language of senators and of 
statesmen ? 

It is further asserted by the same writer, that this 
paper ** is chiej^y remarkable for containing the germ 
of those doctrines, which afterwards involved Wiclif 
in so much trouble, namely, that dominion is founded 
in grace, and that the clergy ought not to hold tem- 
poral possessions."! With regard to the absurd and 
pernicious doctrine, that dominion is founded on 

grace, there is but one allusion to it in the whole 
oeument. It occurs in the argument of the sixth 
speaker ; and there it appears in the form of an ap- 
peal to principles, which were admitted by the theo- 
logical doctors of the age.l That the temporal 
endowments of the Church were destitute of all sanc- 
tion, either from primitive example, or from the spirit 
and design of Cnrist's reli^on, is, it must be ac- 
knowledged, a doctrine distinctly and uniformly 
maintained by Wiclif. But a candid parusal of hia 
" Determinauon" must show, that this was not the 
only, and certainly not the strongest ^ound, on 
which he resisted the claim of any Ecclesiastic, how- 
ever exalted, to extort tribute from a foreign country. 
As these points will occasionally meet us again in 
the course of this narrative, it may be proper to seize 
the opportunity of remarking, that the opinions of 
Wiclif, relative to ecclesiastical property, appear to 
have been carried to a point, which lay very far be- 

* So he describes himself in his Determinaihn : '*Ego cum sim 
pecuUaris JReps Clericua, tails quali^ toIo libenter induere liabitam 
lesponsalia detendendo et sttadenao quod Rex potest justd dominail 
regno Anglie, ne^ando tributum Romano Fraitifici." 

T Lingurd, v^ vr. p. 215, note 194. 

X Papa, dum fueric in peccato mortali, atfiundwn lAeotqffu^ cant 
dominia Lewis, p. 361 
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yond the limits of moderation. It is fit that the 
reader should be prepared for this : and it is likewise 
fit that his attention shoald be fixed on the causes 
which often drove the Reformer to a dangerous au- 
dacity of statement, in his discussions of this subject. 
It should never be forgotten, that he lived in days 
when the possessions of the Papal hierarchy had 
reached a most portentous magnitude, and haa con- 
verted the Romish priesthood, for the most part, into 
a corrupt and indolent aristocracy. I( has been 
computed, that more than half* the landed prpperty 
of this kingdom was then in their hands ; and no- 
thing but the Statute of Mortmain had prevented a 
still further absorption of it. Now it is one of the 
curses inflicted on mankind by flagrant and invete- 
rate abuse, that the momentum required for its over- 
throw is such as frequently to carry the assailant 
forward, beyond the boundaries of wisdom and of safe- 
ty. If, therefore, the principles or the reasonings of 
the Reformer, respecting the worldly affluence of the 
clergy, should be thought to savour of rashness or 
extravagance, a substantial apology may be found 
in ^e ruinous enormity of those evils, which called 
him forth to a life of incessant, perilous, and spirit- 
stirring conflict. 

• It is stated that there wwe In ^ia^^»^%?^^J»S^^'»^f^! ^ 
whichUiereligiou«had28;00a— mowUianlMlfl SeeTuraert Hiaiarr 

of BiicUad, ToL U. p. 413, note 61 
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CHAPTER IV. 
1307—1377. 

PsHHon qf ParUament that Eedesiattict •houU not hM qifieea ^ 
Staie—Anneer of the Kinr^Probable <^< ofWieltf^a wrMngw 
and opiniono respecting Mo queotion—£Ka eenHmento on the em- 
ployment iff the Clergy tn oecular offkea—He becomes a Doctor j^ 
Divinity^ and ia raised to the Dwinity Chair at Oxford— Bio 
Exposition qf the DeeaUfgne— Notice of hSs "Pore Caitif'—Notice 
of the struggles qf this Country agmnst Papal exaeUon — Papal 
Provlaions— SVofitte of Provisors. and qf Premuniro—Widif sent 
as Ambassador to Uie Pope— Presented to the Prebend ofAuot 
and the Rectory of Lutterworth— Remonstrance of the "Good 
ParUamer^* agmnst the Extortions qf the Pope—WtcUf sum- 
moned to appear bqfore the Convocation at St. PauVs — E^is wo- 
tected by John of Oaunt—His appearance at 8t. PauJPs-?Phe 
tumtUtuous scene which foUowea— Death of Edward III, and 
accession of Richard Jl— Further complaints of the Parliament 
against the Pope— Question, "whether the treasure of the king-, 
dom might not be detained^ although required by the Pope," rqfw- 
red to WicHf—Sis answer. 

NoTHiKG is clearly or positively known respecting 
the life, the studies, and the pursuits of Wiclif, during 
the interval which elapsed between his intrepid vin- 
dication of the independence of his country, and the 
year 1371. which was memorable for another assault 
upon the nonours and privileges of Churchmen. In 
that year, a petition was presented by 1371, 
the Parliament to the King, requesting Pwhfcin of Vn- 
the exclusion of ecclesiastical persons cSiSS^'*' 
from offices of State, which, at that time, «houid not hoM 
were almost entirely engrossed by the offices of state. 
clerg3r, conformably to a practice wnich had generally 
prevailed in Europe, ever since the conversion of the 
western nations to the Christian faith. Every one, 
who has the slightest acquaintance with the state of 
society in the darker ages of Europe, is in full posses- 
sion of the apology which may reasonably be offered 

12 
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for a usage which, in theory, it mi^ht, ])erhap8, be 
difficult to defend. In those times, learning and in* 
telligence were, in a great measure, confined to eccle- 
siastics. Throughout many a feneration, it would 
have been vain to seek amone the laity for persons 
qualified for the execution of functions requiring the 
most elementary of those accomplishments, which 
are now diffused almost throughout every class of the 
community. The coarse and ignorant neroes of the 
feudal a^s positively gloried in their utter destitution 
of all " derk-like" qualifications. To write and read * 
were regarded by them as despicable vanities, which 
dishonoured a warrior, and degraded him to the level 
of a monk.* With the capricious inconsistency which 
often marks the semibarbarian, thev cherishea a feel* 
ing of disdain for arts, the want ot which kept them 
in a state of humiliation, and placed them at the mercy 
of a profession alternately the object of their derision 
and their fears. So long as this habit of thought or 
feeling prevailed, the highest secular responsibilities 
would, naturally and unavoidably, devolve upon the 
sacerdotal orders. In the fourteenth century, however, 
these days of ignorance and weakness were evidently 
passing away. The monstrous anomaly of consign- 
mg the offices of judicature, and the cares of State, to 
a class of persons, whose function pledged them to 
the guardianship of man's spiritual and eternal inte- 
rests, was beginning to undergo a severe and unsparing 
scrutiny. Tlie world were no longer content to see 
both church and State placed under the control of 
the mitre and the cowl, it was no longer thought an 
ordinance of Nature or of Providence, ^t the seids 

'ErwyreadBrwUlat oDoecaUto mind theworda of the DoqglMlD 
Mvmion: 

by heaven it liked me ill 

When tha kinc praiaed hia clerkly akilL 
Tbanka to St Bothaa, son of mine. 
Save Gawain. ne'er coaM pen a Una. 
flo aaid I, and so aay I still, 
Let my boy Biahop fret hia filL 
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of judicial or {wlitical office should be borne by spi- 
litual dignitaries. People besan to think it strange 
that the Chancery and the Exchequer should be onccu- 
pied by functionaries who were ordained to a minis- 
try abnorrent from secular chicanery and litigation. 
Still less could they comprehend the profane abuse 
which consigned tne care of royal wardrobes, or 
buildings, to ecclesiastical surveyors, or placed the 
kitchen and the larder under the control of a ghostly 
derk! 

These usages, however, like a multitude of others 
which had been almost consecrated by superstitious 
habit, retreated but very slowly before the advancing 
intelligence of the age. In the present instance, the 
answer of the King was, that he would Amwer of Mm 
deal with the petition of Parliament con- King- 
formably to the advice of his council. His advisers^ 
it woula seem, did not venture to recommend an en* 
tire disregard of this popular feeling ; for, in the course 
of a few weeks, the celebrated WiUiam of Wykeham 
resigpDied the great seal, and the Bishop of Exeter re* 
tired from the office of treasurer. This success, how- 
ever, was but partial and temporary. Little perma- 
nent impression was made by it on the obnoxious 
pjractice,* which continued, with slight interruption^ 
till nearly the middle of the seventeenth century* 
Of the ecclesiastics who sat in the Court of Chancery, 
Bishop Williams was the last. Of clerical statesmen 
and prime ministers no instance occurs subsequently 
to that of Laud, who, probably, owed his ruin, in a 

* The mme tendency in the Clergy to deeecnte themielyee by tmry 
species of eecular occupation ie denounced, more than a century and • 
half later, by old Latimer, with his usual UuntnesB. " It is to be kunentad 
that the pralaies, and other spiritnal penoos, wiU not attend upon thair 
offices. They will not be among their flocta^ but will, rather, run hither 
and thither, here and there, where ther are not called, and. in tfie mean 
season, leave them at adventure, of whom they take their liTinf. Ysa^ 
and furthermore, some would rather be elerJts qf the kitehent or tafca 
other offices upon them besides that which they have already. But, with 
what conscience these seme do so^ I cannot telll** SsrmoQi^ p. ITlf 
Rioted in Vaughan, toL L p. 317, note 9S2. 
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considerable measure, to the jealousy and disgust 
occasioned by his supposed intrusion into the political 
councils of his sovereign. So inveterate, however, 
was this practice, that, when he retired from the 
management of the treasury, he seemed still to be 
utterly unconscious that the fiscal office was unfit for 
a churchman, and accordingly laboured to procure it 
for Bishop Juzoa; and he expressed the highest* 
satisfaction when he succeeded in transferring it to 
such able and upright administration. Since that 
time, no high pohtical function has, in this kin^om, 
been entrusted to an ecclesiastic. On the contment, 
the usage survived considerably longer. 

If it be asked how we are to connect this petition 
of the Commons, with the history of Wiclif, it may, 
perhaps, be difficult to furnish a perfectly conclusive 
answer. The want of certainty as to me dates of 
^^.y, ff his multifarious writings, may render it 
of WiciWBwti- QC^^ ^ impossible, at the nresent day, to 
UngB and opia- estimate correctly the influence of nis 
tSSi quSSSi^ labours on that public feeling which ex- 
pressed itself in this proceedmg. Thus 
much, however, is clear ; that the language and tenor 
of that petition, were in full accordance with the 
sentiments to which he has given utterance in a va» 
tiety of his extant compositi(ms. It is, moreover, 
quite indisputable, that, at this period, he was no ob» 
scure and cloistered speculator. 60 long ago as the 
vear 1356, as we have already seen, he committed 
liimself to an open assault on the worldliness and 
ambition of the Romish hierarchy ; about the year 
1360, be was renowned for his prominent share in the 
conttoversf with the Mendicants; and in 1367, or 
1368, he had further pledged himself to the conflict 
against Papal usurpation, by vindicating ihe resist- 
ance of fthe Parliament to the claims of tribate. These 
cpnsiderations, combined with the notorious spirit 
and tenor of all his publications, may reasonably 
warrant the conclusion, that his opinions were power- 
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Mlj instramental in giving strength to the impulse, 
which in 1371, was carrying the public miod forward 
in the direction of improvement. This inference 
derives much confirmation, from the circumstance 
that Fox, the Martyroloffist, does not appear to en- 
tertain the slightest doubt, that Wiclif is alluded to* 
by one of our ancient chroniclers, who ascribes to 
heretical counsels, the measures adopted, about this 
time, to the disadvantage of the clergy; and who 
very eravely denounces mose nroceedings as die sins 
which called down upon the sing the troubles and 
reverses of his latter days ! That the measure now 
under consideration, was in strict harmony with the 
convictions of Wiclif, will sufficiently appear from 
the following extracts from his writings. The trea« 
tise termed " the Regimen of the Church," (which, 
if not Wiclif *s own composition, is most probably a 
compilation from his writings^ almost echoes the 
hm&uage of the Parliament. "Neither g^ ^^ - 
Prelates," he contends, "nor Doctors, w?ciif,*on £ 
nor Deacons, should hold secular offices, employment of 
that is, those of Chancery, Treasury, *Ju1m 'SoS 
Privv Seal, and other such secular offices 
in tne Exchequer; neither be Land-stewards nor 
Stewards of Hall, nor Clerks of Kitchen^ nor Clerks 
of Accounts ; neither be occupied in any secular 
i^ce in Lords' Courts; more especially while secu* 

* " It appeaieth,'* tajn Fox, " by such as hare obeenred the order and 
courae of tunes, that this Wiclif nourished about the year of oar Lord 
1371, Ed?raid the Tliird reigning in F.ngland. For thus we do find in 
the Chronicles of Caxton: 'In the ^ear tA our Lord 1371,' saith he, 
' Edward the third. Kins of England, in his Parliament, was against the 
Pope's Clergy. He willingly barkened and gave ear to the voiees and 
Uues ofherttikesy with certain of his CounseU, conceiying and following 
sinister opinions against the Clergie. Wherefore, aflerward, he tasted 
and suffered much adTersity and trouble. And not long after, in the year 
of our liord.' saith he, < 137^ he wrote unto the Bidiop <tf Rome, that fa* 
should not. by any meam^ intermeddle any more within his kingdom, aa 
touching the reserratimL or distribution of benefices; and that all such 
Bishcnwas were under his dominion, should enjoy their fonoxit and an- 
cient lilwrtie, and be confirmed of their nuttropolitanes, as hath been ai> 
«ostomed in times past.' Thus much writeth Gazton." Fox's Acts and 
Monuments^ in Wordsworth's Eccles. Biography, vol. i. p. ^ 6. 

18* 
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Iftr nea are able to de such offices."* The inoon- 
na^okcy of such occupations witk the spiritmi 
function, is exposed hy reference to the authoritf 
0[ St. G-regory, St. Gnrysostom, and St. Jerxime, 
and of the apostolic decrees. He further appeak 
to the laafluase of St. Paul to the Corinthian. 
Church, and to Uie admonition of our Lord, addressed 
to his disciples. In another of his compositions, he 
complains that " prelates, and great religious pro* 
fessioners are so occupied in heart about worldly 
lordships, and with pleas of business, that no habit 
of devotion, of praying, of thoughtfulness on hea> 
Tenly things, on the sins of their own heart, or those 
of other men, may be preserved ; neither may they 
be found studying and preaching of the Grospel, nor 
visiting and comforting of |M)or men." And ihe mi- 
serable effect of this desertion of their sacred minis* 
try, be describes to be, that the churchmen, who are 
suffered to become ** rich clerks of Chancery, of the 
Common Bench, and King's Bench, and the Exche- 
quer^ and Justices, and Sherifis, and Stewards, and 
Bailiffs,"t contract, at last, such habits of worldli- 
ness, as must utterly disqualify them for rebuking, 
with authority, the worldhnessof other people. And, 
accordingly, in the complaint preferred by mm, seve* 
ral years later, to the Kmg and Parliament, he says, 
" our Priests ben so busy about worldly occupations, 
that they see men better bailiffs, or reves, than 
ghostly Friestst)f Jesu Christ." Such was the pre- 
valence of this admixture of sacred and profane em* 
ployments, that it would seem to have had not only 
the sanction of the Crown, but the approbation and 

* For this and the foUowing extnct I am Indebted to the dilii^ttee of 
Mr. Vatighan. See toL i. p.~314. "Hie pasaaffe quoted abore if fram 
the Eeclema Regimen. Cotton MSS. Titus, D. I There is a second 
tapr of this Treatise among the MSS. of Trinity OoII«ge, Dublin^ 
which, however, was mislaid when Mr. Vauzhan wished to examine it. 

t This passage is taken from a Ma in C. C. C. Oambridge, baginning 
with the worda^— " Ftxr three skills rreaaonB] lonk should constrain CledDi 
10 liv« in .meekness^ poverty, and ghostly travail" Vaijcfaanb :raL 1 

ikSta 
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«neoiinigeineiit of the lay patrons ; who are repre- 
seBted by the Reformer as di^f^rting clerks from their 
holy calUng, by appointing them to hold "rain offices 
in their courts," and thus deterring the more con- 
scientious among them from acc^ting spiritual bene- 
fices.* It would be needless to ransack his writings 
for further extracts, in condemnation of sudi desrad- 
ing usages. Sentiments similar to those which baTe 
been here produced, are, doubtless, scattered in pro- 
fusion over his works: and although we may he 
. unable to assign the exact time at which he began 
publicly to reprobate these particular abuses, it would 
oe absurd to hesitate in reckoning his influence as 
among ^e most powerful agencies, which were then 
at work to purify the Church from this species of 
desecration. 

The year 1372 was memorable for ^^^2. 
Wiclif's promotion to the degree of doe- wiciif becomM 
tor of <livinitv, and for his elevation to fa*>rof diving 
the theolo^cal chair of Oxford. At the to the dinmtr 
time of his adrancement to ihis com- chair at Oxford 
mandin^ position, he was in the maturity and autumn 
of his life, having then numbered about eight-and- 
forty years. It is probaible &at many of his scholas- 
tic exereitations, ot which a considerable number is 
still extant, were delivered in the regular course of 
his professional duty : and, if ne other monument of 
his powers had be«i preserved to -us, there would, 
perhaps, be little, ^^diich should tempt posterity to 
disturb ihe dust which ages might neap upon his 
Tolumes,— *little which would make -good his peculiar 
claim to the title of Evangelic Doctor. His whole 
life, however, showed that he brought with him to 
his new station a much loftier ambition, than that of 
merely enlarging or fortifying the barren domain of 
metaphysical abstraction. The fs^shion of the ^, 
indeed, and the very nature of his office, must fre- 
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qaendy have demanded such exhibitions of his leam- 
ing and acuteness. At this day, they will, perhaps, 
be regarded as little better than a mere waste of his 
abilities ; but it should never be forgotten, that they 
did substantial, though indirect, service to the cause 
of scriptural truth, smce thev advanced his reputa- 
tion, and greatly augmented the weight and authority 
of his opinions. That his thoughts, however, were 
not diverted by his elevation from the weightier mat* 
Wiciif *s Expo. ^^' ^^ Christian theolo^, will appear 
•itionof thft De- from Ms copious Exposition of the Deca* . 
eaiogue. loffue, a treatise which may, with con- 

siderable nrobaoility, be referred to this period of his 
life. A plain scriptural statement of the laws of the 
two tables, in the English tongue, may seem to us no 
mighty achievement for so renowned a doctor. In 
those times, however, there can be no doubt, such a 
work was a phenomenon of great rarity and vast 
importance. He himself tells us in his preface, that 
it was, then, no uncommon thing for men " to call 
God Master, forty, three-score, or four-score years ; 
and yet to remam ignorant of his Ten Command- 
ments." And when the Commandments were known, 
the priestcraft of the age was, generaUy, at hand, to 
point out some refage^ of liesy in which the trans- 
gressor might be s^e irom the penalty. To lay 
uie Divine law before the world in all its purity, and 
all its sovereignty was, in such an age, one of the 
noblest services which a teacher could render to die 
Church. The world must have been startled, as at 
the clang of the trumpet, to hear, as it were, from 
the chair of divinity, such words as these : " Covet 
not thy neighbour's goods, despise him not, slander 
him not. deceive him not, scorn him not, belie him 
not, backbite him not ; the which is a common cus- 
tom now-a-days ; and so, in all other things, do no 
otherwise than thou wouldst reasonably that he did 
to thee. But many think if they give a penny to a 
pardoner, they shall be forgiven the breaking of all 
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liie commandments of God, and therefore they take 
# BO heed how they keep them. But I say to thee for 
^/■i. eertmn^ though thou have priests and friars to sing for 
/ thee, and though thou each day hear many masses, and 
found cbauntnes and colleges, and go on pilgrimages 
all thy life, and pive all thy goods to pardoners : all 
this mall not bring thy soul to heaven. While, if 
the commandments of God are revered to the end, 
though neither penny nor half-penny be possessed, 
there shall be everlastmg pardon and bliss ot heaven." 
From the following extract it will appear, that at this 
period, he had not dismissed from his system the belief 
of -purgatory . But then, it is likewise evident, from the 
lano^age of this passage, especially when combined 
wim that t)f the foregoing, that he considered purga- 
tory as a place of intermediate suffering, beyond the 
reach of all human control or dispensation. ** God," 
he desires <us to remember, " is all-just ; why ? be- 
cause iie rewardeth all good deeds, and punisheth all 
trespasses in due time, and in due measure^ both secret 
and open ; neither may any creature resist his punish- 
ing, whedier in earth, or injmrgatory, or in hell."* 
That in his representation of our condition, as moral 
beings, he had perpetual and faithful reference to the 
One Great Sacrifice, is obvious from these words : 
" Have a remembrance of the goodness of God, how 
he made thee in his own likeness ; and how Jesus 
Christ, both God and man, died so painful a death 
upon ihe cross, to fmy man^s soul out of hell, even with 
his own heart's blooa, and to brins it to the bliss of 
heaven. "t And again, after dwelling on the bitter 
agonies endured by the Saviour, he adds, *' thou 
shouldst think, constantly, how, when he had made 
thee out of nought, thou hadst forsaken him and all 
his ^kindness through sin ; and hadst taken thee to 
Satan and his service world without end, had not 
CSbristf ^od and man, suffered this hard death to save 

' VAOghao, yoL i. a 326. t Ibid, pu 
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QS. And then, see the great kindness, tnd all other 
goodness which Christ hath shown thee : and thereby 
learn thy own great unkindness ; and then thou shaft 
see that man is the most fallen of creatures^ and the 
unkindest of all the creatures that ever God made. 
It should be full sweet and delightful to us to think 
thus on this great kindness, and this great love of 
Jesus Christ."* Among the most crying enormities 
(ji those times, may be reckoned the Imbitual pro- 
faneness which infected the language of the laity, 
and which, to say the least, received no effectual 
discountenance from the higher dignitaries of the 
Church. Wiclif himself, in his treatise of i)relates,t 
describes the abbot, or prior, riding " with tour-score 
horse, with harness ot silver and gold, and many 
ragged and JUtred squires, and other men, swearing 
hearty and nails, md bones, and other members of 
Christ" And we learn from Chaucer,t that men often 
seemed to glory " in swering, and held it a gentery^ 
and a manly deed, to swere great oaths, all be the 

* VaugiiaiL vol. i. p. 327. 

t Cited in tewia, p. 39, 40. . ^ 

X Fanon'flUe, p. 183. Ed. 1667. And again, 1m giTsa w tha fti. 
lowlngflcene: 

Our host on his stirrops stoode anon ; 

Bir Parish Priest (quod he)/or QodPa tonef^ 

Tell us a tale. 

I see well that ye learned men in lora 

Can muckle good, by Goddia dignitie. 

The Parson him answered, BenedicUe, 
What eileth the man, so sinfully to swearY 
Our host answered, O Jenkin, be ye there? 
Now, good men (quod our host) harkneth to mo: 
IwntM a LcUer %n the windy (quod he.) 
Abideth for God's digne passion, 
For we shall have a predication. 
This I^er here will proachen us somewhat 

muuBB'a Pboloou^ p. 47. Bl 1687* 

8o general was the practice, that Knyghton also mentiona the abstinenoa 
from such blasphemies as one sure symptom of LoUardy. De Erenf. 
AngL p. 27D6. And it does, unquestionably, appear that the Lollards 
carriea their scruples to a riaicutous excess, liiey held it unlawful to 
swear, on any occasion, 6ya creature; and, therefore, they refused to 
swear by a book ! See W. Thorpe's Examination, Wordsw. EScd. Bkigr. 
▼oL i. p. 186. 
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cause not worth a straw." Against this odious 
abomination, Wiclif protests most vehemendy in his 
Exposition. " For the love of Christ," he exclaims, 
^' who for you shed his blood, beware, henceforth, 
night and day, of your oathes' swearing." It was 
sometimes suggested, that a frequent, eren though 
somewhat irreverent, use of God's holy name, is a 
proof that we hold him constantly in our remem« 
brance. This worthless apology he exposes to scorn, 
by showing that a man might just as reasonably 
pretend to honour his prince, bv the frequent repe* 
tition of his name, even " thougn it might be to oe- 
tra^ him, or teach others to despise him«" To appeal 
to inveterate custom as a vindication, he affirmed 
to be precisely as if a thief should plead his long 
habits of plunder, in palliation of a detected robbery. 
To infer from the mercy of God, that " he will not 
damn men for a light oath," is, in effect, to for^t, 
that only for eating an apple " against the forbiddmg 
of Godj Adam, and all mankind, were justly con- 
demned, until Christ bought them apiin, with his 
precious blood, and hard death upon the cross."* 

To ^ese extracts I cannot forbear to Notice of Wio- 
add a noble passage from Wiclif 's other lif's 'PoreCU- 
Treatise on the Commandments, which ^^* 
appears in a work of his, entitled" The Pore CaitiflJ"t 
a collection of small tracts, written in English, as 
the author declares, for the purpose of "teachinff 
simple men and women the way to heaven;" and 
which, as Mr. Baber remarks, may, with propriety, 
be termed the Poor Man's Library. In his exposition 
of the first and second commandment, he says, " Let 
each man look into his own conscience, upon what 
he most sets his liking and thought, and what he is 

* For the aboTe extracts from the Exposition of the Decalogue^ 1 am 
indebted to Mr.Vaugfaaii^ wfaohasnxamimd the MB. in the Britidi Mu- 
eeum. 

t The woid caitilTie no other than the Italian word oa<fj««^ a msArei 
and is need to signify any one in an alijea or wretched oonditioD. 
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most busy about to please, and that thing he loyeth 
most, whatsoever it be: and what thine a man 
loveth most, that thing he maketh his god. Thus, 
each man wilfulljr using deadly sin, makes himself a 
false god. by turning away his love from God to the 
lust of the sin which he useth. And thus, when 
man or woman forsakes meekness, the meekness 
which Christ Jesus commandetb, and ffives himself 
to highness and pride, he makes the nend his god, 
for he is king over all proud folk, as we read in the 
book of Job. And so the envious man or woman, 
have hatred and vengeance for their ffod. And the 
idle man hath sloth and slumber for his god. The 
covetous man and woman make worldly goods their 
god; for covetousuess is the root of sul evils, and 
serveth to idols, as to false gods, as St. Paul saith. 
Gluttonous and drunken folk make their belly their 
god, for the love and care they have for it, as St. 
Paul witnesseth* And so, lecherous folk make them 
a false god, for the foul delight and lust that reigneth 
in them. Thus every man and womAu, using deadly 
sin, breaks this first commandment, worshipping 
false gods. Therefore, saith the great clerk, Grost- 
head, that each man who doeth deadly sin. runneth 
from or forsaketh the true Grod, and worsnippeth a 
false god. All such are false gods to rest upon, and 
cannot deliver themselves,^ nor t|ieir worshippers 
from the vengeance of the Almighty God, at the 
dreadful doom, as God himself declareth by his 
prophets.."* 

At the time that this language was uttered, we 
should recollect, the subtilties of the schoolmen had 
combined with the grosser corruptions of the Papacy, 
in weaving snares, and digging pitfalls, for the feet 
of the unwary and the ignorant. And therefore it 

* " The Poce Caitiff," with other portionB of Wicllf '8 wrltingB, hitherto 
lA manuscript, have been recently printed by the Rel^ious Tra(*t Society^ 
ia a TfrtuiB^ entitled, ''The Writings of the Rev. aadleamed John Wic- 
li£" The «m»v6 extract will be found in p. 63 of that compilation. 
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is, thtt the Reformer, in his proline to the com- 
mandments, exhorts his readers to look at the divine 
testimonies with a constant view to the amendment 
of their lives, and to cast away from them the perilous 
sophistries, hy which the precursors of Loyola had. 
even then, heen labouring to nud[e ihe law of Ood of 
none effect. ''Let every man and woman," h« says, 
" who desires to come speedily to the life that lasts 
for ever, do his business, with all strength of body 
and soul, to^ keep these commandments ; and scorn 
all arguments or false flatterers and heretics, who, 
both in work and word, despise these command- 
ments, saying that it is not lawful to be busy in the 
keeping of them ; yea, and saying that it is needful 
sometimes to break them." And then he goes on to 
compare this unhallowed rivalry between the craft of 
man and th^ wisdom of God^ to the accursed sor* 
ceries with which the sages of PHaraoh presumed to 
emulate the works, and to resist the power, of 
Jehovah. 

I am induced to pause yet a moment longer 
Wiclif 's Tract, of " the Pore Caitiff;" as affoi 
additional evidence of the steadiness with whi( 
he fixed the eye of faith and love upon our Lord Jesus 
Christ, whom he calls, " the Bttll of our everlasting 
pardon, written with all the mic^ht and virtue of 
G-od." It is impossible to rise from a perusal of 
diose sections of this treatise, which relate to " the 
charter of our heavenly heritage," and to the love of 
Christ, without the profoundest conviction that his 
hope was firmly staid on the only name whereby men 
can be saved, and that there is something approach- 
ins to pedantry in the question of Melanchthon, 
whether he had a distinct understanding of the righ^ 
teoumess of faith. That he does not state it with the 
technical and scientific precision which was intro- 
duced by later controversies on the subject, is unde- 
niable. But if all the blessed power of this doctrine 
was not in the heart and soul of Wiclif, I know not 

13 
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where we are to look for any other Christian mail 
who can he said to ha^e been in possession of ^ 
secret ! 

The "Fore Caitiff" is further interesting as an 
eminent speciinen of Wiclif 's talents for popular ex* 
position and illustration. This faculty is most sig« 
nally displayed by him in his section on '* the Armour 
of Heaven, or of Ghostly Battle." " Man's body," 
he there observes, " is as a horse that bears his rider 
through many perils. But it were great folly for any 
man to fight upon an unbridled horsed and if the 
horse be wild and ill-broken, the bridle must be 
heavy and the bit sharp, to hold him in. ^ This bridle 
is abstinence, with which his master shall restrain 
him to be meek, and bow to his will. The bridle, 
however, must be managed by wisdom ; for else the 
hoirsewill fail at the greatest need, and harm his 
master, and make him lose his victory. Further, 
this bridle must have two reins, both strong, and 
even, so that neither pass the other in length. The 
one rein is too loose when thou lettest thy flesh have 
his will too much. The other is held too straight, 
when thou art too stern against thine own flesh ; for 
Uien thou destroyest his strength and might, so that, 
to help thee as it should, it may not. Therefore, 
sustain thy horse that he faint not, neither fail thee 
at thy need; and withdraw from him that which 
might turn thee to folly. 

" That thy seat may be both steadfast and seemly, 
thy horse needs to have a saddle : and this saddle is 
no other than mansuetude, or meekness of spirit, 
whereby thou mayst encounter all the roughness and 
peril of the way with the semblance of ease and mild- 
ness. This virtue of mildness of heart and appear- 
ance makes man gracious to God, and seemly to 
man's sight, as a well fitted saddle maketh a horse 
seemly and praisablc. 

" Two spurs it is needful that thou have^ and that 
they be sharp, to prick thy horse if needful, that he 
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loiter not by the way; and these two spnrs are love 
and dread. The right spur is the love that God's 
deai children have for the weal that shall nerer end. 
The left spur is the dread of the pains of purgatory 
and at hell, which are without number, and never 
may be told ont. And if the rij;ht spur of love be not 
sharp enough to make him go forward in his journey, 
prick him with the left spur of dread, to rouse him." 
It will readily be allowed thai this son of homely 
and familiar imagery, followed up, as it is in this 
tract, with all the urgency of solemn exhorlation, is 
admiraby adapted both 1o win, and to fix, the atten- 
tion of plain unlettered men. And that *' the Pore 
Caitiff" was highly prized as a work of popular use- 
fulness, appears from the care that was taken to pre- 
serve and circulate it.* One blemish, indeed, the 
reader will have noticed in' this otherwise admirable 
composition ; it furnishes another proof that the doc- 
trine of purgatory was not yet ejected from his mind. 
A subsequent part of the tract contains a description 
of the interm«N]iate sufferings to be incurred by sins 
which are not of mortal enormity; accompaniei 
however, with much salutary caution against all 
abuse of the distinction between deadly and venit^ 
Iran agression. Purgatory, indeed, forms a depart- 
ment of theolo^ respecting which the mind of Wic- 
lif was imperfectly settled, even to the latest period 
of his life. It should, nevertheless, be remembered 
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that he always carefully divested it of those penreiv 
sions which, in the hands of the Romish Church, 
actually thrust the Son of nan from his judgment* 
seat. And if he failed to cast into the sea every 
fragment of "mountainous error," which ages of 
superstition had heen piling over the truth, we are 
still bound to recollect, with admiration, the gigantic 
strength displayed in his actual efforts for her de» 
lireranct. The above specimens may alone be suffi- 
cient to show us that the spirit which guided his 
meditations was at mortal variance with the «>irit 
which presided, as well in the schools of theology, 
as in the high places of the Church. A voice was 
crying in the wilderness, in the language of accusa* 
tion and defiance, against the mystery of iniquity, 
which was then working, and had been working for 
centuries, and had been forging shameful fetters for 
the immortal souls of men. A hand was toiling to 
plant that standard which was afterwards to be 
widely unfurled by Luther, as the rallving point to 
the nations of Christendom — ^as a signal for the resur- 
rection of the mind of Europe. There breathes in 
the passages above recited, as well as in all his popu- 
lar writings, a brave simplicity, an utter contempt of 
the " old drudging trade of outward conformity." It 
must even then have been felt that a minister was 
descending to trouble the stagnant waters of the an- 
cient superstition, and to teach the impotent to seek 
for strength in the elements which that agitation 
would cast up. It is, therefore, far from wonderfiil 
that the ruling powers went even as at other times^ to 
seek for enchantments against this formidable spirit : 
and that they earnestly charged their diviners and 
their seers to curse him^whom God had not cursed, and 
to defy him, whom the Lord had not defied. For a little 
while their devices were permitted to prevail ; but in 
God's good time the season of healing and refresh- 
ment came forth from his presence, and Zion re- 
newed her strength, and shook herself from the dust. 



•h 
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• The testimony which Wiclif was in- jj^^^^ ^f jj^ 
cessantly lifting up against the Romish BtnufgieB-of this 
oppressions and corruptions, was, at this g^^^^*JSJ 
time^ m full hannony with the tone of • 
pubhc feeling throughout the nation. From the days 
of the Conqueror to that hour, a struggle had been 
earned on between the sovereignty of England, and 
the supremacy of Rome. The conflict might have 
been marked by less disgraceful vicissitudes, had all 
our monarchs Drought to it a hardihood, and dignity 
of soul, like that of the Norman. He never would 
suffer the bishop elected at Rome to be even named 
as Pope, in his dominions, without his express sanc- 
tion. No Papal bull, or mandate, or instrument, 
would he aUow to be circulated in his kingdom, until 
it had been first inspected by himself, when the 
Legate of Gtegory YII. demanded, that he should do 
homage to the Roman See, his answer was, " I have 
been unwilling to do fealty to you hitherto, and I 
will not do it now ; because I have never promised 
it, nor do I find that any of my predecessors perform- 
ed it to yours." It is melancholy to pass on from 
his noble example to that of his degenerate de- 
scendbjint, the infatuated John, who laid his kingdom 
at the feet of an Italian priest. From that time the 
deluge of encroachment was continually rising. 
Some feeble embankments were, occasionally, raised 
agaihst it. But, nevertheless, the waters rose, till 
they threatened to overtop the summits of all tempo- 
ral authority. The harpies of avarice kept pace with 
the demon of ambition. England, according to die 
saying of one of the Pontiffs, was, as it were, the 
Pope's garden of delist ; and well did he and his 
successors show the smcerity of their reliance on her 
inexhaustible fruitfulness ! Hie spirit of her nobles, 
and even of her churchmen, would often manifest 
itself by loud and indignant outcries, when the hand 
ai the plunderer was upon them. But the work of 
piHage, nevertheless, went on : till, at last, the im- 

13* 
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poTeiishmeat and ignominy which it inflieCMl beoime 
too great for human endurance. 

One process by which the life-blood of the country 
Papd prori- ^^ drained out, was the practice of Pa* 
•tola pal provision; a prerogative, by virtue 

of which the Pontiff, at his pleasure, could declare the 
next vacancy of any ecclesiastical benefice oi dig^ 
nity in the kmgdom, to be at his own disposal. The 
effect of this custom was to waste an enormous por* 
tion of the revenues of the Church upon foreigners 
often the worthless creatures of the Pone ; men, ana 
frequently bovs, who neither knew me language, 
por touched tne soil, of the realm upon whose re* 
sources they were Uiriving* Another consequence 
was, the freijuency of appeals to Rome, by which 
the jurisdiction of the royal courts was contemptu* 
Dusly, and most perniciously, invaded. . The year 
1350 was rendered memorable by the establishment 
of two noble bulwarks against these usiurpations* 
BtatQtMof Pro- ^^^ celebrated Statute of Provisors, de* 
j^bcn, and of clared void any collation to dignity, or 
mmunire. benefice which should be at varumce 
with the nghts of the king, the chapters, or any other 
patron. The Statute oi Premunire forbade, under 
the severest penalties, the introduction or circula* 
tion of bulls or mandates, prejudicial to the king or 
people; and all appeals to the Papal Court, in ques* 
tions of property, from the judgment o£ the Englidi 
tribunals. 

The subsequent complaints of Parliament never* 
theless, show that, hitherto, the enactments ot tempo* 
ral legislatures were, to the giant strength of Rome, 
but as a thread of tow when it toucketh the Jire, In 
jy« 1373 the declining and feeble monarch 
was again assailed by the clamours of 
his subjects ; and the result was, an almost abortive 
embassy to Avignon, (where Gregory XI. then re* 
sided,) to obtain redress of those grievances and in* 
9ults» whidh, in defiance of the two laws above men* 
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tbaed, wtte still heaped upon the Church and State of 
England. In the following year an in- ^^^ 
qoiry was instituted into the numher and 
ralue of English benefices, then occupied by French- 
men. Italians, and other aliens ; and the result exhi- 
bited an outrageous extent of abuse, which demanded 
OD.e more vigorous effort. Another embassy waa 
accordingly resolved on, in order to renew negotia- 
tions wi& the court of Kome. The name of Wiclif 
appears second on the commission ap- wiciif sent a« 
pomted for that pnrpose ; a circumstance an AmtMondor 
which manifests, beyond all question, •^^•^P®* 
the importance and notoriety of nis previous labours, 
and the confidence, both of the Crown and the Parlia- 
ment, in his intrepidity and wisdom. The seat of 
these conferences was fixed at Bruges, — a city of 
great extent, and high commercial grandeur; and, 
moreover, at a very convenient distance from the 
Papal Court; for the spiritual governors oi the world 
seem, in those days, to have been most wisely re- 
luctant to expose tne manners and habits of them- 
selves or their dependents to the close inspection d 
enlightened or virtuous strangers. The usual chica- 
nery of the Romish policy, together with the increas- 
ing infirmities and ruined influence of Edward III., 
protracted these negotiations for a period of two 
years ; and, after all, deprived them of any effectual 
result. Their first fruits were a series of bulls, issued 
in September, 1375, containing a very partial remedy 
of the alleged enormities ; and their mial issue was 
an agreement that, in future, the Pope should desist 
from reservations ; and that the King should desist 
from conferring benefices by his writ of Quare Impe» 
dit. Respecting the independence of the Chapters 
on Papal Confirmation, in the exercise of their right 
of election, not a syllable is to be found in the treaty. 
And that something like treachery had crept into the 
proceedings would appear from the fact, that John, 
jSishop of Bangor, who was at the head of the com- 
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misnonj was translated, by the Foil's biiU, to Here- 
ford, in 1375, and thence to St. David's, by the same 
authority, in 1389.* By this attempt, therefore, the 
hide of the monster was, after all, but slightly puno 
tured, and the "{)oor malice" of its adversaries re- 
mained ^ah in danger of its fangs. One beneficial 
consequence, however, most probably must have re- 
sulted from the proceeding. It must have opened to 
Wiclif, in more distinct revelation, the serpentine 
mysteries of Pontifical diplomacy. It must have 
brought his eve somewhat closer to the deformity of 
the Queen ana Mother of all the Churches ; and must 
have moved his spirit to a sterner conflict with her 
abominations. That he enjoyed the unabated respect 
and confidence of his sovereign, during these services, 
may be concluded from the circumstance, that, in 
November, he was presented by the Ccowa to the 
Prebend of A4ist, in the Collegiate Church of West- 
bury within the diocese of W orcester ; and, some 

137& time afterwards to the Rectory of Lutter- 
Wiciif premnL- worth, in Leicestershire, an appointment 
SSn? if* l^ which, for that turn, devolved on the 
azkt the Rectory Crown, m consequence of the mmonty 
of i^uerworth. of the patron, Lord Henry de Ferrars. 

j3^ The next assault on the Pontifical 

Ramonitraiice .pretensions was made by the " Good 
MfaLslK^^ Pajrliament," which met in the year 1376. 
ga.vut'^ ex- It would be deviating from the object of 
toniona of the xhis narrative to pluuffe into the labyrinth 
°^ of those politics, wnich engaged that 

assembl|r in measures of determined opposition to 
the administration of the Duke of Lancaster, John 
of G-aunt , or to enlarge on the growing importance 
of the Commons, which made them formicbable in- 
struments of hostDity against an unpopular govern- 
ment. It is more to our purpose to notice the energy 
with which they addressed themselves to the duty cf 

• Lewii^ p. 34} lUte (a.) 
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Bxpomng and denouncing the ecclesiasticftl oppres- 
fiions which had long infested the conntry ; and which 
had caused it, like a nation of patient and senricea- 
hle asses, (to use the contemptuous language of the 
Italians*) to " crouch beneath two burdens" — ^impo- 
verishment and disgrace. In the remonstrance which 
they presented to the Crown, they distinctly ascribed 
the misery, exhaustion, and depopulation of the realm, 
to the tyrannv and extortion ot the Romisii hierar- 
chy,! — and tney concluded by demanding that, in 

*Fbx,p:46S. Bd.1681 

tnifai UHrmidaUe indictinent Is fomewhai too loof far innition In 
die text It is, however, ftr too important to be idtogether iiippn— id. 
It to, therefore, here given in the form of a note, and ia eminently worthy 
of the reader'a attention, as a full and authentic record of the evils inflictea 
bj this organized scheme of plunder. Some Uttle exaggeration may, pom 
MDI7, hen and there, have crept into their statements: but there can b« 
no reasonable doubt of the correctness of the repnsentatlon, In all its BQb> 
ttantial particulars 

It was remonstrated hy them, ** that the tax paid to the Pope of Ronw 
tft ecclesiastical dignities doch amount to flve-lold ss much as the tax of 
all tiM proAts, ss appertain to the King, by the year, of this whole realm t 
and for some one biraoiHlc, or other dignity, the Pope, by way of tnmUk* 
tfon and death, hath duee, four, or five several taxes : that the brokers of 
ttiat sinful city, fbr money, promote many caitiffi^ beinff altoeether un. 
learned and unworthy, to a thousand marcs living yeanv ; wnareas tha 
learned and worth v can hardly obtain twenty marcs ; wnereby learning 
dee&yeth. Tliat aliens, enemies to this land, who never saw, nor care to 
see their parishioners, have those livings : whereby thev desi^se God's 
service, tM convey away the treasure of the realm ; and are worse thaa 
Jews or Saracens. It is therefbre, say they, to be considered, that the lav 
of the Church would have such livings bestowed fw diarity oolv, withoitt 
praying or paying : that reason would that livincs civen of devotion 
should DO bestowed in hospitality : that God hath given his sheep to 
the Pope to be pastured, and not shorn or shaven : that lay-patrons per- 
ceiving this simony and covetnousness of the Pope, do thereby leam to 
sell their benefices to beasta no otherwise than Ctiriit was sold to tho 
Jews : that there is none so rich a prince in Christendom, who haih tho 
fourth part of so much treasure as the Pope hath out of tuis realm, fog 
churches^ most sinfully. They further remonstrated, that the Pope's col* 
lector, and other stranffeni the King's enemies, and only leiger spies fbir 
English diffnitiei^ and aisciosing the secrets of the realm, ounit to be dia- 
charged : mat the same collector being also receiver of the Tn^B penoe^ 
keeMth an house in London, with clencB and cfficen thereunto beloi^ngi 
as If it were one of the King's solemn courts, transporting yearly to the 
Pope twenty thousand marcs, and most commonly more : that Cardinals 
and other aliens remaining at the Court of Rome, whereof one Cardinal 
Is a Dean of York another of SaUrtmry. another of Lincoln, another Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury, another Archdeacon of Durham, another Arch* 
deacon of SufiTolk, and another AicbdeacoD of York ; another PrebendAiy 
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order to save the country from utter barbarism and 
desolation, the law against Papal provisions should 
be rigorously enfcNPced ; that no Papal "Collector or 
Piodor should remain in England, on pain of life and 
limb; and that no Englishman, on the like pain, 
should become such collector, or remain at Rome." 

of Thane and Naamngton; another Prebendaiy of York, in the dioceM 
of York, have diven other the beet dignities in EnglanL and have sent 
over yearly unto them twenty thoueuia xnaroe, over aodaoova that which 
English brolceiB lying here have : that the Pope, to raoeom Frenchoieii, 
the King's enemieoL who defend LonflMurdy for him, doth always, at hii 

]>leasur6, levy a subsidy of the whole Clergy of England: that the Foot, 
or nKHre gain, maketh sundry translations of all the biahoprici^ and oCAer 
dignities, within the realm : that the Pope'a coUector hath this year taken 
tonis use the first-fruits of all l)eiiefices : that tiberefore it would be good 
to renew all the statutes against provisions (h>m Rome, since the Pope 
reeerveth aU the benefices of the world for his own proper gift, and hatJbL 
within this year, created twelve new Cardinals ; so that now there are 
thirty, whereas tnere were wont to be but twelve in all; and all the said 
thirty Cardinals^ except two or three, are the King's enemies: that the 
Pope, in time, will ^ve the temporal manors or lenities to the King** 
enemies since he daily usurpeth upon the realm, ana the King's regalitr : 
that all houses and corporations of religion, which, from the &ins, ougot 
to have free elections of their heads^ the Pope luuti now accroached tha 
same unto himself: that in all legations ftom the Pope whatsoever, 
the English beareth the charge of the Legates ; and all for the gondnw 
of our rabney. It also appeareth, they say, that if the money of the realm 
were as plentiful as ever, the collector aforesaid, with the Cardinals* 
Proctors, woidd soon ccmvey away the same, ror remedy whereof 
thev advise It may be provided, that no such collector or proctw do remain 
in England, upon pain of life and limb ; and that, on the like pain, no 
Englishman become any such collector <xr proctor, or remain at the 
Court of Rome. For better information hereof, ana namely, touching 
the Pope's collector; for that the whole Clei^, being obedient to hina, 
dare not displease him; they say, it were good that Dr. John StrenaalL 
parson of St Botolph's in HolborncL be sent for to come before the Lords ana 
Commons of this Parliament, who, fwingstraitly charged, can declare much 
mtxe, for that he served the same coUector in house five years. " It was 
fiirther complained, that "by this unbridled multitude of apostolical pro- 
visions, as the Pope's disposais of church-benefices by his bulls were 
called, the lawful patrons of the several benefices were deprived of their 
right of collation or presentation : the noble and learned natives of Eng- 
land would be wholly excluded from aU church-preferment, however of 
such as was valuaMe or honourable so that as was observed oefore, there 
would in time be a defect of council as to those matters that concern the 
spiritualitie. and none would be found fit to be promoted to ecclesiastical 
prelacies : that divine worship would be impaired, hoepitalitie and alma 
would be qeglected, contrary to the primary intention and design of 
the founders of the churches : that the legal rights of the resipactive 
churches woi^d he loet, the church buildings wotud all «» to ruinsi and 
the devotion df the people be leeseped and withdrawn." e«e fax, p^ 482. 
Ed. 1681. 
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And these demands were vigorously fol- _. 
Idwed up, in the Parliament of the next 
year, by a petition, that all provisors, and their miniflh 
ters, should be out of the Sing's protection; that 
remedy might be had against such Cardinals as had 
purchased reservations to the value of 30,000, or 
30.000 scrutes of gold — and also against the Pope's 
collector, a Fren^man^ who was then residing in 
London, and conveying, annually, to the Pope 20,000 
marks, or 20,000/. ; and who, that year, was actually 
gathering the first-fruits throughout the kingdom. To 
this request the answer was, that redress had been 
promised by the Pope ; and that, if he should fail to 
perform it, the Statutes and Ordinances should be 
observed.'^ 

The year 1377 was remarkable for the 
first violent eruption of tliat displeasure 
which Wiclif had been lone heaping up for himself 
by bis labours for the Reiormation oi the Church. 
He had returned from Bruges with a firm persuasion, 
that the Pontifi^ the proud, worldly, priest of Rome, 
was " the most cursed of clippers and purse-kervers :" 
and he, probably, continued, more loudly thsm ever, 
his denunciations against the whole mechanism ana 
fabric of his power. The English iiierarchy felt 
themselves, at last, called upon to silence and to 
chastise the pertinacious heretic. And, accordingly, 
in the Convocation held on the third of February, 
1377, a citation was issued for his ap- ^^,1^ ^ 
pearance at St. Paul's, on the nineteenth mooed Ui''°t^ 
day of the same month, on a charge of gar b«fo» tSe 
maintaining and publishinff a variety of a^"p2Sf 11.°° ** 
erroneous doctrines. Wiclif was now 
placed in circumstances of imminent peril ; and it was 
extremely fortunate, both for him, and for his cause, 
that he enjoved, at that time, the coun- jj^ i. protected 
tenance and patronage of the Duke of gr jSia oi 
Lancaster. It would be vain, at this day, ^^'^'^ 

* Fox, p. 483. Ed. 1684. 
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to search for the origin of his eonnezion with that 
ambitious Prince. The existence of such connexion, 
however, is very far from wonderful. Nothing can 
be more certain than the fact, that the Duke was de« 
cidedly adverse to the overbearing pretensions of the 
Papacy. It might, therefore, be reasonably expected, 
that his notice would be attracted by the abilities ot 
a renowned Divine, almost incessantly eniplojed in 
opposition to the same power. That Wichf was 
not unknown at court so early as 1366, is obvious, 
from the circumstance that, in his Vindication of the 
Resistance to the Papal Census, he writes himself 
Chaplain to the King.* The Vindication itself would, 
Tery naturally, recommend him further to the good 
opinion of the Duke.f And it is, moreover, tolerably 
certain, that his notions respecting the incongruity 
between secular office, and the clerical character^ 
were in notorious accordance with those of John oi 
Gaunt. And, lastly, his residence at Bru|^es might 
have brouffht him into still more immediate inter- 
course wim the duke, who was there at the same 
time, as ambassador on the part of England, to con- 
duct certain negotiations, then pending with France, 
under ^e mediation of the Pope. All these circum- 
stances, taken together, may be sufficient to account 
for the appearance of this illustrious personage, as 
the friend and protector of Wiclif, in the hour of 
his danger. It is, however, by no means impossible, 
that he may have been innuenced, not solely by his 
hatred of ecclesiastical power, but partly by his per* 

* Peculiaris Regis Clericos. 

t It M itated by Mr. Lewie, that Wiclif " addrened Mrnie of bia waAM 
which he publiehed," to the Duke of Lancaster, in 1368. Mr. Vaughan, 
however, haa ahown that this must be a mistake ; arising, probably, from 
a notice to that effect prefixed to a volume of Wiclif 's MSB. in T. C. 
Dublin. On examination of the pieces in ^at volum& it was found that 
only one of them could be safely assigned to the year 1368^ and that the 
leat contain allusions which clearly point to a subsequent period. 
Vaughan, toI. L p. 304, 306. The contents of the. Ma yolume in qiies. 
tion, are the tracts from No. 1. to No. 19. in the second section or Mr. 
Vaughan's Oatalogue of Wiclif 's writii^ Vaugfa. voL ii. p. 386. 
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taDftl arenion to Gourt&ey, Bishop of London, who 
Was a Churchman of notorious arrogance^ and had 
shown himself a determined adversary of the duke 
in the parliamentary proceedings of the last year. 

On tne dav appointed for his appear- widif 'ii m- 1 
ance, Wiciit was attended to St. Paul's fi«»!«<* « «• 

a the Duke of Lancaster, and by Lwd '^"^■• 
snry Percy, the Earl Msurshal. The seene whieh 
ensued was exceedingly tumultuous. An Theiwiiiftuom 
immense concourse was collected in the weae which ft)* 
church tQ^tness the proceeding ; and ^^^ 
it-was not without the greatest difficulty, that a pa»< 
•age could be made tmrough the crowd, for Widif 
and his distinguished companions to approach tiM^ 
spot where the prelates were assembled. Th^ Bishop 
of London on observing the impatience wi£ which 
the Earl Marshal was forcing his way, and not, per^ 
haps, highly gratified by seeins the delinquent so 
powerfully attended, told the earl, peremptorily, thai 
'* if he had known what maktries he would have kept 
in the church, he would have stopped him out from 
coming there.'* This unceremonious address was 
instanuy resented by ^ the fiery Duke," who (possi- 
hly conscious that nothing more had been done than 
Wds necessary to make their way through the press) 
replied to the bishop, that " he would keep such mais-^ 
try there, though be said nay." The parties, at last, 
struggled through, to our lady's chapel, behind the 
high altar, where the archbishop (Sudbury,) the 
Bishop of London, and other prelates, were asseni*' 
bled, together with several noblemen who had resorted 
thither to witness the proe^^edings. When Wiclif 
came into the presence of his ju^es, and stood be* 
fore them to make answer as to the charges which 
mi^t be produced against him, the Earl Marshal 
desired him to be seated : an indulgence which the 
fatigues of the day would render reasonable, and 
even necessary, *' as he had many things to answer 
for, and therefore would have need of a soft seat*" 

14 
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** This interference,'' sayg M Fox, " eftsoons CMt the 
Bishop of London into a furnish chafe." He declared 
that Wiclif ** should not sit there^ It was not ac- 
cording to kw or reason, that he. which was cited to 
appear before his ordinary, should sit dewn during 
the time of his answer, but should stand.'' U])oii 
these words much angry and indecent altercation 
ensued ; in the course oi which the doke beffsm to 
assail the bishop with violent menaces, and told him 
that ^ he would bring down the nride not only of him, . 
but of all the prelacy of England :*' and added, ** thou 
bearest thyself so brag upon thy pttrents, which ^all 
not be able to help thee r they shall have enough to 
do to help themselresr" The parents of the bishop 
were tibe £arl and Countess of DeTonshire: and yet 
it would seem, he was able to keep the noble blood 
in his veins from hotly rebellhiff at this imperious 
threat ; for his reply was singmarly moderate and 
wise : he declared that, in truth, '^his confidence was 
not in his parents, nor in any man else, but otflv in 
God — in wnom he trusted." The soft answer faned, 
in this case, to turn awaif totnth. The passion of the 
duke overcame both his prudence and his sense of 
propriety, (a circumstance not very unusual even in 
those days of chivalrous courtesy 1} and he vented 
his indignation by saying, in a low voice, to his 
next neighbour, that *'he would rather pluck the 
bishop by the hair of his head out of the church, 
than he would take this at his hand." The words 
were not so gently uttered; but they reached the ears 
of some of the Londoners near him. The duke was 
at diat time far from popular with the citizens. He 
was not free from suspicion of some design upon 
their liberties. They had, moreover, been thrown 
into a state of some excitement by the display of 
angry feelings which they had witnessed. Hence, 
the vindictive language of the duke set them instant- 
ly in a ftame ; and they cried out vehemently,^ that 
taey would lose their lives rather than see their mhop 
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m eontemptaously and brutally treated. On this, 
the uproar became general : the assembly was broken 
up in furious disorder ; ancf the process against Wic« 
lit was, for a time, suspended.* The tumult of the 
day, however., did not end here: all London was 
M>eedily in confusion. A band of rioters proceeded^ 
tae next day, to the Savoy, the Duke of Lancaster's 
palace, one of the most princely structures in the 
idngdom, reversed his arms as those of a traitor, and 
massacred a clergyman, whom they mistook for the 
Earl Marshal. Tne mob was at last dispersed by 
the exertions of the Bishop of London ; the Mayor 
and Aldermen were removed from their offices ; and 
their places are said to have been filled by the duke 
with dependents of his own."t 

* Mr. Milner, in his Church Histonr, rol. iv. p. 115, saya, "It would 
have given real pleasure to the lover of Christian feformation, if he could 
hATe discovered any proof that Wiclif protested against the disorderly 
and insolent behaviour of his patrons :" and, " that the deportment of 
the archbishop and bishop seems to have been more unexcepuoriable than 
ihat of Wiclif and his friends." Now does not this language seem to 
intimate that the writer must hare been on the watch for an opi)ortunity 
of disparaging the Reformer? As for the conduct of Wiclifs patrons^ 
we have no <»jection to deliver It over to the displeasure of I>r. Milner. 
Little motet perhaps^ can be said for it, (if correctly reported) thar^ that 
it was very neany what mi^ht be reasonably anticipated from tha 
haughty and semi-barbarous aristocrats of that age. The declaration of 
Bishop Courtney, that he would gladi/ have excluded the Earl Marshal 
from the Qwrcn. might be expected, m those times^ to chafe the ten^ier 
of a Percy, and nigluy to exasperate a Prince of the blood. But as ibr 
Wiclif himself, clutf ity would, surely, presume that, if he did not inter* 
fere, it was because the tumult and violence of the scene were such 80 
to make all interference hopeless and nugatory. Nay. any attempt to 
interfere, en his part, might only have aggravated the trritMion ot hi* 
high-born friends. Nothing can well be more unfair than to raise up 
unfavourabie surmises on the strength of a negative circumstance lUte 
this. 

t Mr. Lewis represents the appearanoe of Wiclif at St. Ftiul's as oe* 
earring in 1378. Mr. Vaughan, however, has shown, very cleariy, that 
It must have been In 1377. There is no doubt that Lord H. Perey ?ra8 
Earl Biaishal in 1377, and that he resigned that office the following year, 
and succeeded to the earldom of Northumberland. Besides, the Jays or 
the week and monthjinentioned in the accounts of this transaction, agree 
to 1377, and not to 1378. Mr. LewieL probably, was misled- by the Tacg 
that the bulls issued by the Pope aganut Wiclif, were dated June, 1377 ; 
since he describes ttie meeting at &L Paul's as held in obedience to those 
tn«i|A^riMi- See Lewifl^ p. S4--68. Vaughan, vol. i. ]^ 354—367. Fox, 
pk 387, 388. Ed. 1681. In addition to tEe above coouderationr^ it may 
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June, 1377. On the 2l8t of June, 1377, Edwavd 
De«h of Ed. III. breathed. his last, and the first Far^ 
SiiS* *Sf liament of his grandson. Richard H. 
RichaidiL assembled in October lollowing. I| 
appears from the rolls, that they continued, pei^ 
Farther com- tinaciouslf, to clamour against the 
^ntfl of tha shameless spoliation practised by the 
juiiamem ^ agents of the Pope. They complained 
Pope- that English benifices to the annua} 

amount of 6,000/. were held bv Frenchmen, and they 
prayed that the collecting of first-fruits and the pro* 
cunng of Pajpal provisions within this kingdom 
miffht be punished by out-lawry ; that all aliens, as 
weu religious as others, should be compelled to ayoid 
the realm ; and that, during the war^ all their landtf 
and goods should be appropriated in aid of its ex- 
penses.* The war here mentioned was among the 
diessinjp entailed upon his people by Edward's pas* 
sion tor military renown. The drain of national 
treasure which it occasioned, was ruinous beyond all 
precedent; and, subsequently, exposed the Crown to 
persevering and indignant remonstrance from the 
A.»^;^ -».^ Commons. Even at this time the pres- 
ther the traa- sure was SO severely felt as to raise the 
greof the king, question, in Parliament, ''whether the 
todetiu'Sd, ^ kingdom of England, on an iiominent 
dKwgh required necessity of its own defence, might law* 
k7 the Pope. £.^jj|y detain the treasure of the kingdom, j 

that it be not carried out of the land ; although the 1 

Lord Pope required it, on pain of censures, and by | 

virtue of the obedience due to him."t On what pre- 
cise occasion this momentous pmnt was mooted, is 
not certainly known. It has been surmised that the 
Pope, encouraged by the prospect of weakness and 
dissension, incident to the accession of a minor, had 

te remarked that, on this occasion, it appears that WicTif wm cited to 
appear before hts Ordinary, not befora the F^ptl delegalif; coOMo 
jquently, not in obedience to tne Papal bulls. 

* Cotton's Abridgement, p. 160. 162. Lewis^ p. 5& 

t Lewis, p. 64, 95. QM. Abridg. p. 161 
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revired the exaction of Peter-pence, the payment of 
which had heen peremptorily forbidden by Edward 
III. The terms in which the question was proposed 
were, however, quite large enough virtually to deter- 
mine, if answered in the affirmative, that the whole 
lead of Papal exactions mi^ht be rightfully shaken 
<)ff, in utter defiance of Pontifical fulmi- ThequMUonof 
nation. The matter was referred to the mymentstotiM 
intrepid casuistry of Wiclif . In his an- ^ ll^i?*™* 
«wer, he tosses to the winds all merely . ^^ 
^uman authorities, and appeals at once ^^^^'**^' 
to the divine law. In the first place, he, in substance, 
affirms that, by the ordinance of God, Uie principle of 
•self-preservation, which belongs to individual crea- 
tures, is lilcewise clearly extended to communities : 
And that, consequently, .our kingdom may lawfully 
reserve Its treasure for its own defence, whenever its 
exigencies may he such as to render that measure 
necessary. The same conclusion, he, secondly y asserts 
may be drawn from the law of the Gospel. The 
Pope, he says, " cannot challenge the treasure of this 
flcingdom but under (he title of alms; and conse- 
quently, under the title of works of mercy, according 
•Co the rules of charity;" and by these very rules, "it 
were no work of chanty but mere madness," to waste 
our resources upon foreigners, aliready wallowing in 
opulence, while the realm itself is sinking under do- 
mestic taxation, and in danger of falling into ruin. 
These considerations alone might be amply sufficient 
to set the question at rest : but Wiclif seizes the op- 
portanx^ tnus afforded him of protesting, as it were 
Wore the king and his Parliament, against the world- 
liness 'and avarice of him who called himself the vicar 
of Christ, and yet was not ashamed to load himself 
with the spoil of the mighty, and to suck the very 
marrow m kings. It may. tnerefore, be important to 
fiirtfidh the reader with tne very words of his un- 
daunted testimony. The affirmative of this questicm, 
he aays; « appcareth also by this, that Christ, the 

14*^ 
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head of the Church, whom all Chmtiaiu oug^t to 
follow, lived by the alms of devout women. Luke 
Tii. 8. He hungered and thirsted, he was a stranger, 
and many other miseries he sustained, not only in 
his members, but also in his own body, as the Apos* 
de witnesseth. 2 Cor. riii. He was made poor for 
your sokes, that through his poverty you might be rich : 
whereby, in the first endowing of the Church, what* 
soever he were of the clergy that had any temporal 
possessions, he had the same as a perpetual alms, aa 
Doth writings and chronicles do witness. Whereupon 
St. Bernard, declaring in his second book to £ug:emu8| 
that he could not challenge any secular dominion by 
right of succession, as being the vicar of St. Peter, 
writeth thus : — ' If St. John should speak to the Pope 
himself, fas Bernard doth to Eugenius,) were it to be 
thought that he would take it patiently ? But let it 
be so that you challenge it unto you by some other 
ways or means : but, tnily, by any right or title apos* 
tolical you cannot so do. For how could he fiive you 
that, wliich he had not himself? That which ha 
had he fi^ve you ; that is to say, care over the Church ; 
but, did he ffive you any lordship or rule? Hark 
what he saith, — Not hemng ruie, as lords over the 
derey, hut behaving yourselves as examples to the flocks 
And because thou shalt not think it to be spoken only 
in humility, mark the very word of the Lord himself 
in the Grospel, the longs of the people do rule over them/ 
but you shall not do so. Here lordship and dominion 
is plainly forbidden to the apostles, and darest thou, 
Chen, usurp the same ? If thou wilt be a lord, thoa 
ahalt lose thine apostleship ; or, if thou wilt oe an 
apostle thou shalt lose thy lord^p ; for, truly, thou 
Shalt depart from one of them. If thou wilt have 
both, thou shalt lose both ; or else, think thyself to 
be of that number, of whom Godf doth so greatly 
complain, saying, They have reigned, but not throuffh 
me ; they are become princes, but I have not known t^« 
Now if k do suffice thee to rule with [without?] the 
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Lord, thoQ hast diy glory; hut not with God. Bat, 
if we will keep that which is forhidden to ub, let og 
hear what ill said, — jEfe thai i$ grwiest among yMi, saidi 
Christ, shall be siade as the least, and he wkiA is Ugh* 
M$i sHaU he made a$ the mimster / and for exsimple, he 
iset a eh^d in the midst of them. So this, then, is th# 
true form and institution of the aposde's trade t lord* 
^p and rale is forbidden, ministration and service 
commanded.' By theae words of this blessed man, 
whom the whole Charcbdoth reverence and worship^ 
}t doth appear that ^ Pope hath not power to occupy 
:the Chur<» goods, as ford thereof, bnt as minister, 
and servant, and proctor for the poor. And wotild to 
£rod that die same proud and greedy desire of rale 
jmd lordship, which this seat doth challenge unto it, 
were not a ftream^ t& prepare a way wUo Anti^Chriei, 
For it is evident by the Gospel, tluit Christ, through 
fiis poverty, and sutTering, and humility, got unto him 
^e children of his kmgdbm. And moreover, so far 
AS I remember, the same blessed man, Bernard, in 
iiis^ third book, Writetfi also unto £ugeniu6.--^ I fear 
no other greater pouson fo happen uato thee, than 
greedy desire of rule and dominion.' *** 

And thus, for the second time, did Wiclif stand up, 
as the public advocate of his sovereign and his coun^ 
try. The reader will doubtless have remarked the 
peculiar language in which he here speaks of the 
temporal possessions of the clergy. He represents 
them as a peroetual alms; that is, not as contribution 
to be solicited by the clergy, day by day, or year by 
year, from die members of their floCk ; but, rather 
as an endowment originating purely in voluntary 
benevolence, and piety, to be equitably and faithfully 
continued to them upon the same kmdly principle. 

* Thifaiw?rerispriiitedinFQZ,p.5ia Ed. 16S4 ; bat to prlnta^ (m 
Ifr. Vaug^ian observea^) that it is not eaqr toaee where Widir eodi^ eiiil 
where toe martyroligut begins again. Mr. Vaughan cmeulled the MBL 
Job. SeldenL B. la and thus ascertained that what is giyen ttuxf baloo0i 
toWlcllC .VuglLtoLLlk3Sa-36S. 
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Whether this opinion he eorrect or not, it is evident 
(fom the ahore extract, that It was the opinion en- 
tertained by the Reformer; and that, although he 
speaks of clerical emolumenis as eleemosynary, ha 
must be understood to include their perpetuity in his 
notion of them. Accerding to his views, the priest* 
hood may be considered as holding their woperty 
lUider a tenure, liable to forfeiture by sudi gross 
^baodonmenc or their duties, as must defeat the pur* 
poses tpg which the Christian minispy was instituted* 
This notice of his peculiar views is of considerable 
im]xxrtance towaros a just estimate of his theorv* 
which has sometimes l>een represented as virtually 
reducing the secular clergy to a condition precisely 
similar to that of the Ivfendicant Orders. Against 
those Orders, and the verv principle of their institor 
Uon, his whole life was, almost, one incessant war? 
fare ; nothinff, therefore, can be more absurd or self* 
destructive than the surmise, tha$ he was anxious 
^r the introduction of a similar principle into the 
ancient and established svstem. On this subject, 
l^W43v^4 mpre wiU be said berieafter. 
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CHAPTER V. 
1377—1379. 

BmlUUaued by the Pupe a^drnt Widtf-^CMdly tMetved at Ow* 
Jord—Wictif amoeara at Xambeth bd[ore^ the Papal delegate^^ 
riolenee of the Londoners— Metaare from the Queen Dowtger— 
Widif*e wtitten anewera to the dkargiee—JBte ia diamineawUk 
it^unetiona to abstain from opreading hia doctrinea—Mia conduct 
0n thta occasion conatdered—SBa rewy to the mixtim theotogi»— 
Bia tia^aa with regard to G9ktifiGA P ro pet ^u I n what aenae ha 
canaidered^poaaeaaiona qfthe Church aa Alnm^Hia dangenma 
aicknaaa—He »« visited by several of the Jffedieanta, tote eshort 
kim to repentanee-^Bia anauter. 

Thc pastoral duties of Lutterworth, and the labours 
of the theological chair probably divided the time of 
Wiclif, in the interval, between the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1377, when the tempest which threatened him 
was so suddenly dispersed, and the close of &e same 
year, when it once more gathered over his head. It 
does not appear that any record has been preserved 
of the erroneous articles of doctrine for which he was 
summoned to answer before the convocation at St: 
Paul's, ii^ents, however, w^e busily at work, by 
whose fidelity and diligence the Apostolic See was, 
soon after, provided with materials of accusation; 
and, accordingly, in the course of some months from 
the tumultuous proceedings related in the preceding 
chapter, no less than four bulls issued ^377 
forth, for the suppression and punish- Buiii iaiMd by 
ment of the audacious innovator. In vRdST'***"* 
these instruments, three o£ which are 
addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Bishop of London, the servant of the servants of God, 
*' laments that England, illustrious for its wealth and 
grandeur, but still more illustrioTis for the purity of 
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its faith, should now be overrun with the tares of a 
pernicious heresy; and, (to complete the affliction 
and the Aame,) that the evil had been felt at Rome, 
before it had erer been resisted in Britain ! His 
Holiness had been credibly informed that John Wic- 
lif, Rector of the ditirch of Lutterworth, and Pro- 
fessor of the Sacred Page— (it were well if he were 
fK)t a master of errors!) — ^had broken forth into a 
detestable insanity, and had dared to assert and 
spread abroad opinions utterly subversive of the 
Church, and savouring of the perversity and igno- 
rance of Marsilius of Padua, and John oTGranduno,* 
both of accursed memory." For this cause it was 
strictly enjoined that inquiry should secretly be made, 
respecting this matter; and, if it should turn out 
to be as represented, then the said John Wiclif 
riiould forthwith be apprehended and imprisoned, 
that his confession should be taken, kept strictly com- 
eeqledf and transmitted under seal to Rome, and the 
offend^ himself detained, untU further directions 
should be received. It was also enjoined that due 
vigilance shoul<( be exercised to preserve the king, 
apd &e royal familv, together with his nobles and 
counsellors ibim me defilement of these pestilent 
perversions. And as " the arm of flesh" would be a 
connsenient auxiUajy in the execution of these spirit- 
ual measures, a paternal epistle is, further, addressed 
to his Majesty Edward UC i^equesting that he would 

^OfMMnilhus or Mannius, qf P$4a9^ »nd John of Oanduno, tome 
account may be found in Vox. These two men were the moit actira 
fehampioos (|f ttae Fra pciaca na, wbenihey w&nnvShxiog ftomtha aeveri« 
Oea or the Pope Mm XXIL W^ien tha Qonflkt broke out between him 
and the Emperor Lewis of Bayaiia, they fled to the Sn^ror, and were 
employed by -Ihim aa adtocatea agalnBt tha f ontiff. The writings of 
Manttlua Taid tha-oze directly to tto rootof the Papal aupremacy ; and, 
what is at least equally remarkable, they maintained the true Protestant 
doctrine of free Juadfleation by Grace. Tliey declared that fitetit» ara 
jbo efllcianteauaea of oar salraumL but only « candition sine qua non ; 
that wd^ka are no causes of juatincatioi:^ but that justification goeth noc 
(wlthoqt t^em. For these, and simHar omntona, he and John de Gtaunduno 
mvat coDdeiBned by the Pope, in 1830. Boa Fox, p. 448, 444. Ed. 
1664. Moiheiin, vol. U. P* '^ '^ 
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deign to extend his graeimiis sapport to the proeeed* 
ings of the prelates, as he valiled hiis good name on 
earthy his bliss in heavenr,' and the nsnedietion 6S 
the Holy See.. A mandate similar to the three for^ 
mer, was also addressed to the Universitv of OxibrdL 
•trictly commanding them, on pain of forfeiting all 
the privileges conferred on them byr the Holy See, 
to suppress the doctrines and cenclusimss imniited to 
Wiclit, to seize the perscm of Wiclif hknselr, and to 
deliver it to the custody of the aithbisbop or his 
colleague. With these docum^ents was incloaed a 
schedule containing nineteen erroneous conclosioBi^ 
said to be maintained and taught by the hereeiarch. 
The whole of the above formidaole apparatus 4^ 
missives, bears date the 11, th of June, l^H; so that 
there must have been abundant time for conveying 
to Rome^ previous to the concoction of these instru^ 
ments, fuU intelligence of the decisive answer given 
by Wiclif to the question proposed to him by Parlia- 
ment, in the eairly part of the year, relative to the 
lawfulness of withholding payments from the Vope. 
This last overt act of rebellion must have amply 
filled up the measure of his iniquities^ and heated one 
seven times holier than hejare^ the furnace of the Pon* 
tificalwrath« In the Primate of England and the 
Bishop of London, the Holy See found most willing 
and faithful ministers, who declared that neither en* 
treaties, nor menaces, nor gifts, nor the unminent 
terrors of death itself, should divert them from their 
duty in this righteous cause. ''^ At Oxford^ however, 
the reception of the Papal rescript was lamentably 
different from what mignt have been expected from 
true sons and champions of the Church. It was even 
debated whether the Bull should be honourably re- 

* " Epiflcopl .... aaimati {durimuin, prafitebantxir eenuUiuspracibua^ 
nullius minis vel muneribui mw fkymnrtnii, quin. In )mJk cauifi vac*i, 
jiistitiam sefoeMBtiur, etaun si periculum «a]^ti0 iauoMiwvet.'" VMs^ 
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•ceired, or disdainffdly tejleeted.* In the first place, 
it was a manifest invasion of their privileges ; and 
secondly, it demanded the sacrifice of a man who 
had long been the champion of their rights, and the 
glory <^ the University^ The mandate, however, was 
Th Paufti ** ^*** received, though with manifest 
^n oQiSir re- coldness and relnctance ; and its recep^ 
Mived at Or- tion was foUowed by no symptoms of 
**"• readiness to comply with its requisi- 

tions. To quicken their movements, a peremptory 
fetter was addressed by Sudbury, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, te the Chancellor of Oxford, insistmg upon 
a speedy aad fiiithful obedience to the commands of 
the Pope; and the result of all these preliminary 
proceedings was, that early in the next 

Wiciif i^pcara Y**'* WicHf appeared before the synod 
« Lambeth be- of Papal commissioners^ assembled vcL 
tSnnSeJ*^ the archbishop's chapel, at Lambetb 
^^ palace. But here again, aisa^pointment 
was in store for the inquisitors. At the time of the 
iMeting, the place was besieged by multitudes of the" 
Londoners, who are represented by the chronicles of 
the time, as deeply infected by the heresy of Wiclif^ 
The more violent and outrageous among them broke 
violence of the into the chapelf where the delegates- 
i/Nidonen. were convened, and showed by their 
words and demeanour,- that they were prepared to* 
resent very efiectually the infliction of injury on the 

Serson of the reformer.^ The consternation of the 
elegates was extreme ; and it was not at all miti- 

* To the utter amazement and dismay of Walaingham! "Dia to 
pendukt hsrebant utium papalem bullam debeient cum hontre racipere^. 
vel omnino cum dedecore refutare. Oxonienae Studium generale ! quant' 
f rayi fepsu a eapientie et scientin culmine deciditti ; quod quondam 
ineztricabilia atque dubia toti mundo declanure coneu^^ati ; jam, igmxan- 
fin nubilo obfuseatum, dubitaie non yereris que quemlibet e laicto Chris- 
Cianis dubitare non licet Pudet recordationis tanta imprudMtin : et, 
idiao, superaedeo In hujusmodo materia immorari, ne matema ridear 
ubera deceriiere manibus, qua dare lac potum scientia consuevfire 1" 
Wala p. 200. Ed. 1674. ad. An. 1377. 

tWai8.p.906. Bd.1674. 
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tted by the tadden appearance of Sir Lewis Clif* 
rd in the court, with a message from Me8m?e from 
the Qaeen Mother, the widpw of the theQuoonDoww 
Black Prince, positively forbidding them ■*•'• 
to proceed to any dennite sentence against Wicfifr 
The effect of this mandate is indignantly described 
by Walsingham : *^ As at the wind of a shaken reed, 
their speech became softer than oil; to the public 
loss of their own dignity, and the damage of the 
whole Church. They who had sworn that they would 
yield no obedience even to the princes and nobles of 
the realm, until they had chastised the excesses of 
the heresiarch, contormably to the Papal mandate, 
were smitten with such terror by the race of an ob- 
scure retainer of the princess, that you would have 
thought their horns were gone,* and that they had 
become as a man that heareth not, and in whose 
mouth are no reproofs/' And thus was the prey 
once more rent trom the jaws of the lion. The 
whole scene furnishes a curious indication of the 
turbulent spirit o^ thx>se times ; and the irruption of 
the mob, on the one hand, and the imnperious message 
of the royal dowager on the other, demonstrate that 
the influence of Wiclif had made formidable incur- 
sions into almost every region of society, from the 
highest to the lowest. 

At this meeting, Wiclif delivered to wiciipB written 
the commissioners a paper^ containing amwer to the 
an answer to the charges m heresy, and ***'S«' 
an explanation of the opinions contained in his 
conclusions.! He was, nevertheless, HetedianfawA 
strictly admonished by the delegates to withii\junctioM 
abstain from repeating such proposi- jLj^jJ^ ^^ 
tions, either in the schoob, or ia his Sbc^Mk 
sermons, in order that the laity might 

* Bach an the worde of the Ohronieter: "•~m oomilrai eoe ctanm 
Mitttrai ; ftctoe veM homo non 8Udien& et non habem in on iuo ledav. 
gotioiMe.'* Wale. Hiat Angl. p. 206^ 206. Ed. 1574. 

t <*CoiieluBiaiMi ausB, com ntpoanane euA." fMdm> MSB. AieU. 
B,ia It iB alio printed la WaieiBgbun, p. 200-400. 
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BOtbe made to stumble hy his peryersions: tlxtm* 
juction, which, as the popish chronicler complaissy 
ae treated with contempt, and persisted in- scattering 
conclusions still more pernicious.* Besides this pa- 
per, he presented to the Parliament, which assemblel 
early in April, 1378, another document of a similar 
import, though with some variations, and in several 

Sirts, much more diffuse and explicit than the former, 
is reason for submitting this declaration to Parlia- 
ment, if we may judge from the somewhat obscure 
titlef prefixed to it, is, that he had reason to believe 
that his conclusions had been imperfectly, or incor- 
rectly rejported at Rome. And here it is necessary 
for the biographer of Wiclif to pause awhile ; because 
it is here that his conduct has oeen not only assailed 
j^y Popish adversaries, but languidly defended if not 
openly condemned, by certain Protestant Hriends.r 
His conduct on ^^^ ^^ then,- first listen to the representa- 
this occpsion tions of his enemies. Among these, we 
^******^"'*^ may, naturally, expect to find the Popish 
annalists; of wnom none was more bitter and inve- 
terate than Walsingham. By this writer it is affirm- 
ed, Uiat " by these artful explanatory statements he 
deluded his judges, and threw some plausible mean- 
ing into his nefarious propositions ;t all of which, if 
simply taken, according to the mode in which he 
produced them in the schools, and in his public 
preaching, unquestionably savour of heretical pramty." 
To this me answer is very simple and obvious : His 

* Wals. p. 206. 

t "Proteatatio Rererendi Doctoria, una cum ejus Conclusionlbiu^ 
quas ftb ei^ in sutBcriptft formft, sunt poeita ; quae, in consimiUbus ma* 
tsriie, eC cDssimilibus formi& sunt et fuefunt reportatSB, et ad Curiam 
Bomanam txansmissae ; et «tc, in mulHs, tninua bene imwsiUB." This 
paper is printad in Lewis, p. 382^ Na 40., from MSS. Selden. Arch. 

} I presume, but am not quite certdn, that this must be the meaning 
•f his words. The reader shall judge. After reciting hts first exa^uaaiary 
paper, (the aeeond he does not givep the Chroni(^r adds, " Hoc eodem 
modo, idem yenipellis ille Wicklefides, ponendo intelleetum in auiM 
n^andia propoeifionibtUj favore et duigentia Londinensium, dslusit 
tOos exammatoroB) Episcopos derisit, et evasit." Wals. p. 209^ 
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•piBlons, even as reweseiHed by iiimself in his esf 
plBtxBiory papers, will onquestionably, be foand, by 
aU .^[Qod CatfioHcs, to savour rery sumoieiiUy of kerB" 
Heal pravity. And, if they savoar of ii somewhat 
less rankly than the conclusions imputed to him by 
the holy see, it is because he could not, in justice, be 
expected to stand or fall by a statement of bis jown 
opinions, cominf from the mouth of an adversary, 
or an aecuser. Sut this part of his case wiU h» mate 
fully consideiiMi below. 

Still more dishonouraUe to the memory ai Wiclif, 
is the representation of a modem enemy to Pro- 
testant reformation. " To prepare for the day of 
trial," says Dr. Lingard, " he first published a defence 
of part of his doctrine, in language the most bold 
and inflammatory. Soon afterwards he composed a 
second apology, in which, though he assumed a mo- 
derate tone, ne avowed nis willingness to shed his 
blood in defence of his assertions. There is, how- 
ever, reason to believe that the new apostle was in 
no haste to grasp the crown of martyrdom. At his 
trial he exhibited to the prelates the same paper, 
but with numerous corrections and improvements." 
And in a npte, the san^ e historian says, •" these three 
papers maf he foui^d in Walsingham," (whjertfas, in 
tact, only one of them is to be found mere ; namely, 
the paper which he presented on his trial,) and then 
adds -with matchless composure, " there is no date to 
any of them ; but their contents seem to point out the 
orjer in which they succeeded each other."* 

It is impossible to mistake the object of this stale- 
meat. Its purpose, evidently, is to represent Wiclif 
as maintaining the port of hecoism, when danger wa« 
at a convenient distance, and as lowering his tone 
precisely according to the urgency of its approach ! 
xiaWf in the first place, on a moment's consideration, 
it inust surely occur to every reader, that to publisli 

* I^Q^ari^ Engluid^ vol. ir. p.866; 267. 
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an vf^Ummiatory statement of heretical opinions, ravM^ 
in those times, hare been rather a hazardous mode of 
p rtnar i ng for iridic before a tribmial of spiritual in- 
qmsitora, acting under the immediate commission of 
the Pope. But, in the second place, I know not to 
what inflammatory paper the historian alludes, unless 
it be to an answer published by Wiclif, to a violent 
assault upon his positions, by an anonymous writer, 
whom he calls a ''motley theok^e ;"* and if this be 
so, it is next to an absolute certamty, that this attack, 
or at least the answer to it, appeared suhaequerUhf to 
those two papers, which Dr. Lmgard has been pleased 
to describe as the second and the third, and, therefore, 
could not b^ut forth by way of preparation for his 
trial. From me very language of the tract itself, it is 
evident that the delegates must then have been wait^ 
ing the final decision from Rome. For, in speaking 
of the unlimited power of binding and loosing^ claimed 
by the Pope, he there says, " Whether the lodges or 
delegates, htf the Papers permission, proceed to con- 
demn my conclusions, or the<Lord Pope himself, the 
faithful are unanimously to make opposition to that 
blasphemous opinion.^f Combine these words with 
the language of the Papal buU, ^i^ch enjoins that 
the examination of Wiclif, together with me whole 
proceedinffs of the delegates should be transmitted 
«mder seal to Rome, to aumt the further direction of 
Ms Hol^Mss^X and no reasonable doubt can remain, 
that the case had then been disposed of in EnglancL so 
far as the commissioners had authority to dispose or it ; 
and that they were actuall^r expecting further instruc- 
tions from the Pope, either in the shape of a final sen- 
tence from himself, or of a general permission to 
jthem, to deal with the matter as they should think fit. 
Again, if Dr. Lingard's arrangement of these docu- 
ments is to be accepted, it will follow, that the bolder 

* MixtuB thecdogofl. t Lewta. p- 79. 

iMg6 of the iNiIl InLewli^ p. 811. 
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and more explicit of the two remaining papers was 
composed before his trial, and afterwaros softened 
down into ihe comparatively moderate apology which 
he aotually exhibited to the prelates. All the evi- 
dence that yet remains to ns, is directly opposed to 
any such inversion of their oider. In the nrst place, 
— me title prefixed to the more diffuse of these Exp 
planations, intimates that it was addressed to the 
Partiament ;* and, if so, it must have appeared sub- 
sequently to the proceedings at Lambeth; for the 
Parliament did not meet tillafter those proceedinss 
had been concluded. But, further, — the paper itself 
contains 'a manifest reference to certain explanations 
and reasonings produced by him in some previous 
document ; and such reasonings are actually found in 
the Paper presiented to the Dele^tes. For instance 
— in Article 6 of the Paper, which stands second in 
Lewis, Wictif speaks of the power <tf temporal ai:b- 
thoricies to take away the goods of a delinquent Church. 
This authority he had asserted to be derivable from 
the supreme power of Qod, which might, for that, as 
well as for any other purpose, be communicated to 
earthly potentates* But he adds — " lest this conclu- 
sion snould, by reason of its remoteness, appear to be 
impertinent. Ihtfve shown that temporal Lords have 
power to take away the alms conferred bv them on 
the Church, whenever th^ Church abuses tnem :" and 
to show tMsy is actually the obiect of the sixteenth 
%ni seventeenth Articles of the v>rmer Paper.f The 
^contents of these Papers do, therefore, '* seem to 

Soint out, very plainly, the order in which they were 
elivered:" and that order is, beyond aU reasonable 
question, directly at variance with the convenient 
3urQ;dse of Dr. Lingaid.} 



* Hi UUe in the Belden MB. if **ad ParUamemium Riiit," B^ 
VmfA. vol. ii. p. 381 

t See Lewifl^ p. 7QL ommMured with n. 6& 88. 

t The repreeentattoD of this queetion given ebove, agrew, uiBtfiiHy, 
with that of Mr. Vanglian, which, on the beat conaideration I could b^ 
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Tke slanderous m8iiiuatio&,— that Wiclif, o& ihis 
memorable occasion, be^ by bullying, and ended 

Stameness and sabmission, — in the mouth of a 
Ltholic adversary, will, perhaps, excite bnt little 
aatonishment, thcragh it may gire rise to certain 
other emotions. Bnt what must be our sorrow, 
should we find similar unworthy suspicions of Wie- 
lif 's integrity adopted, and maintained by a Piotestant 
historian ? And yet it is eren so. " He delirered to 
the Court,'* says Milner, in his Church Historv, **a 
potest and qualification of his positions, whicn had 
oeen deemed erroneous and heretical* • . , , . One of 
his conclusions was this : ' All the race of mankind, 
here on earth, have no power simjrfy to ordain, that 
St. Peter and nis successor should poutically rule oyer 
the world for ever.' His explanation before the As- 
sembly was to this effect: ^ This conclusion is self- 
evident, in as much as it is not in man's power to 
stop the coming of Christ to judge the quick and the 
dead :' an explanation," Mr. Milner observes, " which 
renders the conclusion equivocal, if not altogether 

nugatory.** 

Now, one would naturally conclude, from this 
statement, that the document in question contained 
not another svUable, which could affect the perpetual 
ftud uncontrollable supremacy of the Pope. But, if 
we turn to the eighteenth arudet of this very Paper, 
we diall find a position insufferably offensive to 
Catholic ears, and virtually subversive of the Papsl 
claim to absolute and irresponsible dominion. It is 
there distinctly asserted, that even the Pope himself 
may, on some accounts, be corrected by his subjects : 
and. for the benefit of the Church, may be impleaded 
by both cierej and laity. This position is grounded 
by him on the consideration, that the Pope is our 
feccabU brother, and liable to sin as well as we : and 
£e plainly affirmsi that, ^en the whole eoU^ of 

* Vol. It. p. 117, As. tUwH^aa 
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cudinftls is remiss in correcting him for the necessary 
welfare of the Church, the rest of the hody, whicn 
maj chance to he chiefly made up of laity, may, me- 
dicmallv', reprove him and implead him, and reduce 
him to oetter life : a doctrine, which it would he dif* 
ficult in theory, and quite impossible in practice, to 
reconcile with the indefeasible autocracy of the Vicar 
of Christ, -Yet this is the doctrine exhibited by Wic- 
lif to the Papal delegates at Lambeth, even accordinr 
to the representation of Walsingham ; and it is wound 
up by these memorable words : '^ Far be it from the 
Church that the truth should be condemned because 
it sounds iU in the ears of the sinful and the ignorant; 
for then the whole faith of Scrijyture must be liable 
to condemnation."* 

Again : his eleventh article maintains, that there 
^' is no power granted by Christ to his disciples, to 
excommunicate a subject for the denial of temporali- 
ties to the clergjr."t — " This," says Mr. Milner, " is 
a part of Wichi 's doctrine, which undoubtedly, was 
levelled at the ri^ht of the clergy to possess any kind 
of property ; and was intended to be applied to the 
purpose ot setting that right aside. He takes care, 
nowev», in his explanation, to avoid the direct asser- 
tion of his real sentiment, by saying only-— this is 
declared, in that doctrinal principle, taught in Scrip- 
ture, according to which we believe that God is to be 
loved above all things ; and our neighbour and ene- 
my to be loved above all temporal goods: for the 
law of God cannot be contrary to itself." 

That this particular conclusion was levelled at the 
possessions of the clergy, is a point very far removed 
from the certainty which is here claimed for it by Mr. 
Milner. From the tenor of various other positions 
in the Paper, it seems, rather, to have been directed 
aeaiiist the abuse of the power of excommunication. 
^e ninth Article denounces the application of that 



* WdalBfh.p.20d,909. Lewi0 p. 66, 67. 
tWiditaih. p.ao& Lewusii.64. 
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foywt to the purposes of personal rerenffe or paanon : 
and, by parity of reasoning, it may here be con- 
demned as a means of extorting the payment of cleri- 
cal demands, whether those demands were just or 
questionaJbis. His views, it must be confessed, are 
][>ut oJl>scurely and imperfectly developed in this Arti- 
.cle ; but from this, in combination with several other 
/Lrcicles^ it will appear that, in his estimation, the 
power m question ought never to be resorted to, 
except with an immediate and charitable view to the 
benefit of human souls; and that, consequently, it 
could not, without impiety, be employed merely as an 
auxiliary (o the interests of the priesthood; and that 
its use, for auch purposes, was never warrantable, 
unless the case were one which mighty directly and 
immediately, involve the honour of religion and the 
C&v»e of Qod.* And such a case mi^t be fairly 
sai4 U> pccvr if the substraction of clericu dues should 
be such, as tp seriously threaten an utl^r cessation or 
suspension of religious o^inances. 

Tbe itudory of Wiclif, respecting the temporal posr 
^essioQS of ;tne clergy, is intimated in his eighteen^ 
Article : — ^* When the Pope, or temporal Lords, shall 
have endowed the Church with temporalities, it is 
lawful for them to take them away, by way of medif 
cine, to prevent siiii notwithstanding exe(nmMmication^ 
hecamse they are not given but under a condition.^ 
This pp3itio;(^ is prpcisd)[ conformable to the doctrine 
)ie had maintaii^ed in his answer to the question of 
the Parliament, wherein he affirms the ecclesiastical 
endowments to be in the nature of a pervetual alms; 
liable to forfeiture, on a ^ss failure of tne conditi<Mi 
upon whiph ^y were originedly granted. Whatever 
may be the merits or the demerits, of this doctiine, 
it is here, at least, with entire consistencuy asserted bv 
the Reformer. But, then, says Mr. ImLaer, the foL> 
/owing is his eitplanation of it befi>re the delegates. 

* lie allowed that temponilittw mMtt be enctad br aoGlMiaaUeal oea, 
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** The tnriSi of this is evident, because nothing on^ 
to hinder a man from performing the principM works 
of charity. Tet God forbid that, by these words, occa- 
sion should be giren to the Loras temporal to take 
away the goods of the Church." And the historian 
adds — ** I need make no remark on this conclusion, 
an^ its explanation !" Now, it is submitted, on the 
contrary, that the following remarks may be made, 
and ought to be made upon it : — ^first, that nis notions 
en the subject are not to be collected solely from the 
brief and meager language of this particular Article, 
but from the tenor of the whole document; whicn 
•hows, that he considered the subject of ecclesiastical 
property with constant reference to its effect on the 
«pirituiu interests of men ; that he, accordingly, held 
that the purposes of charity might, in some cases of 
egregious abuse, be more transcendently and effect- 
tually accomplished by withdrawing, or suspending 
those spiritual alms, than by continuing to supply 
them ; and that, consequently, the terror of excommu- 
nication itself ought not to deter the temporal autho- 
rities from venturing on this act of what he considered 
as duuitMe justice. The sixth Article of the same 
Paper, however, shows that he never contemplated, 
as legitimate, a spoliation of the Church, by the 
^hare authority ^^^ and capricious will, of individuals; 
but a deprivation, by tne authority of the Church: 
and by the Church, be it always remembered, Wiclif 
understood, not merely the clerical body, but the 
whole Christian community. So that the sum of his 
doctrine, as here asserted, amounts to this — that the 
authority of diie temporal ma^strate is fully compe- 
tent to the office of providmg, that ecclesiastical 
endowments should be applied to the purposes for 
which they were originally granted, on pain of for- 
feiture and confiscation ; a doctrine which was after- 
wards formidably exemplified in the sixteenth century, 
but which it must have demanded no ordinary courage 
for any individual to breathe in the days of Wiclif: 
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espteially ia the presence .gf >8Hc]i a Court as was then 
assembled «t Lambeth. 

Another complaint of Mr. Milner is, that in some 
i>f his writings, Wiclif called the Pope antichrist, 
^bber, and insolent priest of Rome; but chat no 
sych language is to be found in this protestation. It 
is, indeed, undeniable, that no such epithets or attrir 
botes are bestowed upon the Pontiff in this paper; 
and it would hare been trulf suipri^ng if it had ^n 
^otherwbe. The conclusions which he was accused 
of mainXaiaing, contain not a syllable to that effect; 
Wd I knew not that the spirit of martyrdom itself can 
re<)uire of a man wantomy to exasperate his judges, 
by avowing practices or opinion! which he is not 
called upon to vindicate or exf^ain. But, further, it 
is extremely important to remark, that, in all proba- 
bility, those writings of Wiclif *s, which contain the 
most unsparing denunciation of Papal corruption and 
arrogance, were published subsequently to his appear- 
ance at Lambeth. I say, t» all probiMity y because 
his works are so numerous, and so dispersed, that it 
might lopk like rashness to venture on a more con&- 
jdent assertion. Thus much, however, is next to 
certain, — that several of his treatises, which have 
hitherto heea ascribed to an earlier period, could, by 
no possibility, have been compost till after thait 
transaction ;* and that precisely in those treatises it 
is, that we fiod the most violent laneuage of reprobiat- 
tion levelled at the Papacy. In that case, the fair 
and reasonable inference is, not that the terrors of 
persecution kept his opinions in concealment, but 
^ther, that his ctetestation of the Romish system grew 

* Thi& I think is shown irraristihly by Mr. Yaughan, with respect to 
Ihe Triali«uv-uw Sentence of Cune expounded,— the tieatitas od Pre- 
lat«B, tnd on ClerlEB poaBeasionerB,— How Anti-Chriat and hiaijBlerice Una 
true Prieata firo preaching the Gospel,— How Satan and hia Priests ctaUfi 
-by three cufised heresies, Ac These are mippoaed by Mr. Lew(& to hiiTa 
^PHefured preyiouaiy to the Lambeth Synod. But Mr. Vaughan has 
p5x>vcd thifi to be impossible, by showing that every one cHfthem Qontaiin 
■one allusion to events which happened subaequently. Sea note 9^ io 
■eoond'adition of Vaughan, vol. i. p. 381. 
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stroDgor w be advanced in life; and that kis indig- 
nation was probably aggrayated, in his latter yeaors^ 
bv- the scandal which the Papal schism inflicted upon 
Cnristendoni:. 

After al>, hewerer, it would ill become any candid 
biographer of Wiclif, to claim unqualified commenda- 
tion for the document which, on this occasion, he 
exhibited to his judges. It would be vain to deny 
that there is, in some narts of it, an air of obliquity, 
of confusion, of scholastic intricacy, which very 
^eatly weakens its dignity and effect. Whether diis 
is to be partially ascribed to the peril of his situation ^ 
or whether it may more justly be considered as one 
unhappy s3rmptom of the influence of the scholastic 
disciplme upon his understanding,* none can pro^ 
nounce, but He who searcheth the heart of man^ In 
the formation of our own judgment^ however, it 
should always be recollected, that we have this paper 
just as it has been tranisraitted to us by his bitterest 
enemy^ the historian Walsingham; that, neverthe- 
lessy with all its imperfections and obscurities, it con- 
tains an unflinching assertion of certain truths, which 
must have been as flaU and wormwood to the adhe- 
rents of the Romish nierarchy. Dr. Lingard, indeed^ 
would have us believe ^at this explanation was 
received as orthodox^ bv the prelates. If the paper 
was so received, their lordships must have been be-< 
yond comparison, less fastidious than usual. The 
articles, for instance, which asserted the peccabiHty 
of the Pope, and the power of the Christian commu" 
nity to correct his moral aberrati<ms, were prdposi- 
tions of no easy digestion to an orthodox kdA zealous 
churchman of the fourteenth century ! And if the 
judges of Wiclif were able to receive that saying^ it \ 
IS tolerably clear that their capacity for it must have 
been powerfully quickened by the cries of the London 
mob, and the "pompous" message from the mother 
of the king. But tor these active stimulants, the 
eonchmons of the reformer would probably have beeiv 
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iqected with every symptom of aBhorreiice; and 
have already seen that the Popish chronicler deplore* 
and reprobates the rapid effect of these application* 
to the conscience of the delegates. Eren as it was, 
^ey felt it necessary to enjoin that he should, for the 
future, abstain from trying the effect of his perni- 
cious preparations upon the moral constitutions of 
die people. 

It should further be kept in mind, that theexplana- 
tions of Wiclif were still to be submitted to the 
judgment of the Pontiff, and that the impending 
terrors of that judgment had no effect whatever, in 
arresting or mitigating his exertions. In what Dr. 
Lingard calls his injiammatoru paper, (his answer to 
the " motley divine," who had assailed him) his Ian- 
gua^e is, more than ever, vehement and uncompro- 
mising; and this tract, it must be observed, was put 
forth at the very time, when his fate was pending at 
Rome ; when everv syllable that fell from nis pen, or 
from his lips, would be faithfuUy and speedily reported 
to the Pope ; and when the sentence of excommuni- 
cation might, every moment, be expected to burst 
upon his head. And this sentence must, in all likeli- 
hood, have acmaUy gone forth against turn, had not 
the arm which wielded the thunder, been suddenly 
paralyzed by that portentous schism, which, sooa 
after, astonished and convulsed the whole Christiaifr 
world. 

Both in the paper which he presented at Lambeth,, 
and in that which he afterwards submitted to Parlia- 
ment, Wiclif protests that he is willinc^ to defend hi» 
opinions even unto death f and in the latter docu- 
ment, he distinctly professes that his object is % 
Wiciif'8 tepiy reformation of the Chnrch.f In his re- 
to the ndsttta ply to his. ** motley" antagonist, his pro- 
***^***- fession is to the same effect. His adver- 

*Wal8.p. 206. Lewis, p. eo. 

t The concludimg woide of that paper axe, <*He sunt ooodiwIOMi^ 
•uas rult, etiam usque ad mcMrtem^defeadere, ut, per hoe, * ^ 
KcdesuB refbrmaxe.^' Lewii% p. 389. 
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iary had affirmed, tlMrt from the moment any oimj 
hecomes Pope, he likewise becomes mcapable of 
mortal sin ; an assertion, says the Reformer, the con- 
sequenee of which is, that whatever he ordains, must, 
of necessity, be iust and rightful. The Pope might 
expunge any book from the canon of Scripture, or 
might add any book to it, or alter the whole Bib^e at 
his pleasure, and turn all the Scriptures into heresy, 
and establish as catholic, a scripture that is repugnant 
to the truth ? It was his opposition to these mon- 
strous notions, he observes, that had called forth the 
Papal fulminations, and armed tlie hierarchy, the 
University, and the throne, against him. He then 
alludes to the various conclusions, above adverted to, 
precisely according to the enumeration of them in his 
two defences J and he tells us, that the mark of heresy 
was most deeply branded upon those positions, whicn 
maintain that the temporalities of the Church are 
liable to forfeiture, in cases of habitual abuse, and 
that the Pontiff himself may lawfully be accused and 
corrected by his subjects. He then proceeds to vin- 
dicate those articles which relate to the power of 
absolution; and to denounce as blasphemous, the 
assertit)n, that the Pope, or the clergy, can bind or 
loose as effectually as God himself. Whoever makes 
this assertion, ne declares to be a heretic and a blas- 
phemer ; one that should not be allowed by Chris- 
tians to live on earth, much less to be their leader and 
their captain, sinde his guidance could only conduct 
them to a precipice.^ Such usurpation ought to be 
resisted by the secular authorities ; not only on account 
of the heresy which denied them the power of with- 
drawing their alms from a delinquent Church ; not 
only because it claimed for the clergy much more 
than a ministerial distribution of ecclesiastical posses- 
sions ; but because it imjposed an Egyptian bondage 
on the laity, and took irom them the liberty of 
the law^ of Christ. And then it is, that he goes on to 
CEKhort the ^diers of Christ, both secular and cleri- 
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ea], to sUmd for the law of Ood even unto Uood^ and 
not to sink under the fear of pain, or tbe seductions 
of society, or the love of worldly profit* " If," saya 
he, '* tbe Lord Pope himself, at the suggestion of a 
Seigius, or an apostate Julian, or of his own heart, 
or at the instigation of the deyil, — ^nay, if an angel 
firom heaven, were to promulgate such blasphemous 
opinions, — ^the faithful, who hear the honour peculiar 
to their Lord thus unfaithfully usurped, must make 
resistance to it, for the preservation of the faith. 
For if," he adds, '* it were once established, that the 
Pope, or his Vicar, does really bind and loose, when- 
ever he pretends to do so, how shall the world stand ? 
If,-~whenever the Pope pretends to bind, with the 

gains of eternal damnation, all persons who oppose 
im in the acquisition of temporal things,— ^ose 
persons are actually so bound ; what can be easier 
than for him to seize on all the kina[doms of the 
earth, and to subvert every ordinance of Christ ? For 
a less fault than this, Abiathar, was denosed by Solo- 
mon, Peter reproved to. the face by Paul, and Pontiffs 
unseated by emperors and kines. What, then, should 
hinder the faithful from complaining of much deeper 
injuries offered to their God? You are told that 
secular men must not lay a finger on the possessions 
of the clerffy ; that ecclesiastics are placed beyond 
the reach of secular justice ; that if the Pope issue his 
decree, the world must instantly obey his nleasure. 
If diis, indeed, be so, what follows, but tnat your 
wives, and your daughters, and ypur worldly subsiance, 
are all at the mere v of the Pontiff, and his priesthood ; 
yea, that the whole order of the world may be sub- 
verted ! And is impiety like this to be endured by 
Christian men ?'^* 

Such was the testimony lifted up, at the close of 
the fourteenth century, against the gigantic power 
of the Vatican. Such was the voice .which, m this 

* Sm UwH p. 7a-80. 
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eoantry, mav be said to have opened those mifhtj 
pleading, toat were continued, at intervals, trom 
generation to generation, until the days of Luther, 
when the cause was brought to its glorious arbitre- 
ment. In producing, however, the memorable words 
of these three Papers, I am not to be understood at 
the advocate for every doctrine they convey. Wiclif, 
beyond all doubt, both on thi& and on many odier 
occasions, expressed himself in language wicUfs Tiem 
which may seem almost to justify the with w garf <o 
charge, that, by his system, aU ecclesi- ^"f«*» pwp«^ 
astical possessions were marked out for 
spoliation.* It must be allowed that he taught a 
lesson to princes, and to nobles, and to commoners, 
which they were all abundantly willing to learn ; and 
most zealously, in a future age, did they ** better the 
instruction !*' At tlie same time, I cannot but repeat 
my belief that a somewhat more sweeping principle 
of forfeiture and confiscation has often oeen ascribed 
to him, than the general tenor of his writings will 
fairl^r warrant. 'Hie hierarchy of those da)rs seemed 
to tmnk and to act, as if the earth were theirs — as if 
the work of clerical appropriation was neither more 
nor less than a redemption of worldly wealth and 
fubstance from unhallowed uses — and that to touch 
their possessions, however fraudulently aojuired. or 
however scandalously abused, was to Ke guiltv oi an 
impious desecration, which no enormity of Church- 
men could justify in the sight of God or man. The 
spirit of Wiclif was stirred within him to protest 
against these principles. He accordingly laooured 
to recall the attention of the world to the original of 
idl these sacred endowments: to show, that they 
were derived from the voluntary and pious liberality 
of laymen, under the implied condition that thev 
were to be used for the temporal and eternal benent 
of the human race. This, however, he unfortunately 

* Haltaiii'f Mlddli Agai^ toL tL pi 36a fiwrth ediw 
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b whtt KDse did bv the reiterated application of ft 

Wiciif conai- yery dangerous syllable. -4/»w was the 
■SSomof'Se desiffnation which he gave to clerical 
church aa alma. eiDoTument of almost every description: 
and this little word, it must be confessed, was admi- 
rably fitted to make popular and current the conve- 
nient notion, that religious ministers are to be solelj 
dependent on the feelings and the caprices of their 
congregations. He sometimes, indeed, speaks of the 
possessions of the Church as alms in perpetuity /-^as 
almSf because they had their origin m the religious 
bounty of secular men : as held in perpetuity^ because 
they were granted by the donors without any limita- 
tion of time. Nevertheless, two things seem quit^ 
indisputable; first, that, in his judgment, it would 
have been much better for the Church, if her minis- 
ters had never been invested with secular possessions 
at all ; and, secondly, that, in cases of flagrant abuse 
or neglect, the revocation of such grants fell, not 
only within the competency of the temporal authori- 
ties, but within the line of their positive dut)r. Such 
cases, he conceived, were {perpetually occurring, un- 
der the system of ecclesiastical polity, which it was 
the business of his whole life to denounce, and, if 
possible, to reform : and it cannot be denied, that the 
tone in which he called for the correction of that 
system was, often, as inflammatory as his principles 
themselves were questionable and hazardous. 

It may be convenient to introduce, in this place, a 
circumstance which occurred in the course of the fol- 
lowing year, highly characteristic of Wiciif *s uncon- 
querable energy. Worn out by the toil of incessant 
composition, and by the anxieties occasioned by his 
1379. recent prosecution, he was seized widi 
WicUfs dan- an alarming sickness, while at Oxford, 
gerouasickness. ^ ^^ beginning of 1379. His old ad' 
yersaries, the Mendicants, were in hopes that, with 
him, the season of suffering and danger would, like- 
wise, be the season of weakness; and that tiiey 
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might, thus, have an opportunity of extorting from 
him some healing acknowledgment of his manifold 
sins against their Order. With this view, 
they resolved to send a deputation of JjyelJf^ SL 
their hody to his sick hed ; and, in order Mendicanus 
to heighten the solemnity of the pro- j'lJSSSncl" 
ceedin^, thev took care to be attended by 
the civil authorities. Four of their own doctors, or 
regents, together with as many senators of the citj^, 
or aldermen of the wards, accordingly entered his 
chamber ; and finding him stretched upon his bed, 
they opened their commission by wisning him a 
happy recovery from his distemper. They soon en- 
tered, however, on the more immediate object of 
their embassy. They reminded him of the grievous 
wrongs he had heaped upon their fraternity, both by 
his sermons and his writings ; they admonished him 
that, to all uppearance, his last hour was approach- 
ing; and they expressed their hope that he would seize 
the opportunity, thus afforded him, of making them 
the only reparation in his power, and penitentlv re- 
voking, in their presence, whatever he might have 
uttered or published to their disparagement. This 
exhortation was heard by him in silence : but when 
It was concluded, he ordered his servants to raise him 
on his pillows; and then, fixing his eyes upon the 
eompany, he said, with a firm voice, " 1 .., 
shall not die, but live, and again declare ^"^ "«w. 
the evil deeds of the Friars." The consternation of 
the doctors may easily be imagined. They imme- 
ately retired in confusion ; and WicUf was happily, 
raised up again, and spared for several years longei^ 
during which time he amply redeemed his pledge <x 
renewed hostility to the Mendicants. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
1379^1381. 




tract, "How the Olfice of Curate is ordained qfGod"-^ifir. 

StiUtofim o/Vje Sjmptures— Notice of previous versions oi 
%rts of the mhle—Cadnion—Alfred-'jElfric—The Ormuktn^ 
owle-heU^Rolle, the hermit of Hampnle—Elucidarium SibUo- 




-y ^ "^ j'v v» -'^ *'«»'»o»»*"wr» vj »rtc ocnpiures — zxw version 
mroscnbed by the Church, btct, nevertheless, tsidelv eireutated-^ 
insurrection of the Pe<uantry-^Caus9a assigned for it by Papal 
wrtters-iU real cause, probably, the wretchedness and dejerL 
datum of the peasantry^Posstbly aggravated by the growing 
impatience of Ecclestasttcal vower^Iniustiee of asernSnjt U i 
the reHgums opinions qfWicUfand his foUowere, ""''^"« "* " 

It will be remembered by all who have origin of Om 
any acquaintance with ecclesiastical his- ^p*^ Schism. 
tory, that very early in the fourteenth century the 
Papal residence was removed from Rome to Avi*'- 
Don. The first prelate that submitted to this migra- 
tion was Clement the fifth, a native of France, who 
beiM indebted for his elevation to tlie influence 0/ 
Phihp the Fair, complied with the urgent wish 0/ 
tiiat monarch, that the head of that Church should 
be constantly within his own, dominions. This de- 
sertion of the ancient seat of spiritual empire was 
contemptuously styled by the Italians the Babylonish 
captivity : and, in truth, no form of sarcastic speech 
could well be too strong to describe the irreparable 
disaster and disgrace which this transfer inflicted on 
the Apostolic See. The absence of the vicegerent of 
Christ was a stenal for all the winds of faction to 
break loose, and to fight against the honour of the 
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Church, and the peace of Italy. Dortcig this calami* 
tous period, the patrimony of St. Peter was ravaged, 
and tne authority of his successor frequently treated 
with contempt. The thunders which snook tne world 
when they issued from the seven hills, sent forth an 
uncertain sound, comparatively faint and powerless, 
when laumched from a region of less elevated sanc- 
tity. The mighty voice which formerly made earthly 
potentates tremble, now seemed almost to whisfor. 
oui of the dust; so that the terrors of the Inquisition 
itseli were, sometimes, scarcely sulficient to ke^p 
alive the belief, that Christ had any longer a delegate 
or an oracle upon earth. 

, The termination of this captivity was, if possible, 
still more calamitous to the Papacy, than its com- 
mencement and its continuance. On the death of 
Gregory XI. in 1378, ^e people of Rome, disg[usted 
and enraged by the spectacle of a long succession of 
firenchmen in the Papal chair, terrified the conclavep 
^a majority of which were, likewise. Frenchmen,) 
into the election of an Italian prelate, Bartholomeo 
de Pregnano, who, together with the tiara, assumed 
the name of Urban YI. His insolence and rapacity 
soon drove the Cardinals from Rome to the. territory 
of Najples, where they collected courage to declare 
their former choice a nullity, and to substitute fos 
Urban, Robert, Count of Geneva, since known by 
the name of Clement VII. Which of these two waa 
lawfully entitled to the pontifical throne, is, to thia 
hqur, a subject of debate. Each party, however, 

^^pjl seemed to oe confident of his own right : and the 
i^Italian, accordingly, remained at Rome, while the 

f I Frenchman adopted the eicample of his eight prede- 
cessors, and fixed his residence at Avignon. The 
cause G^ Clement was maintained by France, Spain, 
Gotland, Sicily, and Cyprus. The rest of Europe 

^ acknowledged Urban to be the true vicar of CJhrisu 

And thus, to use the subsequent language of Widlu 
!'thekead of Anli-Ciuriat was cloven in twaijB«an4 
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the two parts were made to fi^t against each 

other." 

Historians present us with a frightful picture of 
the miseries inflicted on Christendom hy this gr€tA 
schism of the West, In the first place, there was the 
odious spectacle of two competitors for the spiritual 
vice^erency assailing each other with dire and Tin* 
dictive fulminations. Then followed the utter dis* 
solution of morals among the ministers of Christy 
who assumed the aspect rather of conflicting powers 
of evil than messengers of peace. Lastly came the 
distraction, and desolation of heart, suflered hy pious 
and sorrowing multitudes, who knew not wnere to 
look for the representative of their Saviour on earth, 
and who thus fancied themselves cut off from that 
oommtmion with the Head of the Church, from which 
alone they would derive any hope of salvation. 
Society appeared, for -a Ions period, in imminent 
danger of beinff utterly cast loose from the anchor* 
age either of faith, or hope, or charity. In short, 
the haunts of Superstition seemed to be bmst open, 
and to disclose their secrets to the gaze of men and 
angels. But the march of God's Omnipotence was 
in the miist of this confusion. The tribulation of 
those days was a part of the process by which his 
Church was enabled to shake off her impurities. The 
Papal power was then smitten with a deep and des- 
perate wound ; and though she at length appeared to 
** close and be herself." her full strength never return- 
ed nnto her ; and half t)ie world was enabled, after 
manv a convulsive struggle, to break aviray from her 
deadly embrace. 

By these commotions, the elements <of destruction 
which had been gathering over the head of Widif 
were for a time dispersed. Tlie fury of the rival 
Pontiffs was wasted upon the aidherents of each 
other; and, in the midst of this most unhaUowed 
strife, the delinqniencies of the En^i^ heretic seem 
W havt been well nigh foi^tten. To him, howwer, 
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Ae imminent peril, wbich had just passed away^ 
brought no thoughts of relaxation. On the contrarVi 
the Papal schism, to which he probably owed hit 
safety, hecame instantly the object of his indignant 
assault. At the rery outset of the ccmflict, Wiclif 
was soon ready with a treatise on the ,„ 
subject, in which he invites the sove- JSpaii!*^ 
reigns of Christendom to seize the occa- 
sion, which Proyidence had sent them, of shakinff to 
pieces the whole fabric of the Romish dominion^ 
"Trust we in the help of Christ" — ^he exclaims — 
** for he hath begun already to help us graciously, m 
tkat he hath daven the head of Anti'Cknti^ and mad$ 
the two farts fight against each other ; for it cannot be 
doubtful that the sm of tiie Popes, which kath so 
long continued, hath brought in the division." The 
time, he said, was now come for " Emperors and 
kings to help, in this cause, to maintain God's law, 
to recover the heritage of the Church, and to destroy 
the foul sins of cleris, saving their persons. Thus 
should peace be established, and simony destroyed.** 
The suffrages of cardinals or of princes, could neveii 
he adds, confer on man an immunity from error; 
" the children of the fiend should, therefore, learn 
their loffic and their philosophy Ivell, lest thev prove 
hereticsu by a false understanding of the law of 
Christ : and, of all heresies, none could be greater 
than the belief that a man may be absolved from sin. 
If he give money, or because a priest layeth his haaa 
on the head, ana saith lahsdve thee. Thou nrast be 
sorrowful in thy heart, or God absolveth thee not." 
He then goes on i^ositively to deny the necessity of 
confessing to a priest ; and, lastly, he calls on the 
secular powers to gird them up to the great work of 
ecclesiastical reformation.'^ 
Nearly abont the same time with the above, ap« 

* "Schlama Fspte." There is a rapr of this Tnet in THa. OolL 
MUio. CiafliG.tabi3»Nal2L See Yaughan, toL ii, p. 4. 
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__„ . peared his work " on the Truth and 

TvlSh "**i!i3 Meaning of Scripture j" one of the most 
Ifeanirv of copious and imjiortant of all his per- 
ScriiKui*.'' formances. If this were the only monu- 
ment which Wiclif had 16ft us, it would have heea 
nearly su^ient to put us in full possession of 
his opinions and his views, relative to every mo** 
mentous question connected with religion. In this 
volume he contends for the supreme authority, and 
entire sufficiency, of the Scriptures, and for tne ne- 
cessity of translating them into English. He more- 
over insists, intrepidly and faithfully, on the right of 
private judgment, discusses every branch of the cleri- 
cal power, and examines every aepartment of moral 
obligation.* A work like this would, alone, have 
been enough to entitle him to the veneration and 
ffratitude of this country, as the great herald and 
U>renmner of her reformation. 

w iTiPbMiia. '^"M)'^ ^«. voluminous remains of 
ic inrcmiM. -^j^jjf^ ample specimens are to be found 

of his instructions from the pulpit, delivered, proba- 
bly, between the year 1376, when he was presented 
to ^e rectory of Lutterworth, and his deatn, which 
happened in 1384. Of the value of this species of 
ministration, his estimate appears to have been very 
exalted: and it. is further evident, from his extant 
labours, that he selected that species of it which, if 
skilfully and vigorously executed, is, of all others, 
most useful and edifying, and which, unc^uestionably, 
is most in conformity witli the primitive practice. 
The preachers of those days had two methods of 
addressing their congregations from the pulpit: ther 
either announced some particular subject, on whicn 
it was their intention to enlarge ; and in that case, 
their discourse assumed something of the form of an 
Mation, or declamatory essay : and this, in the tech« 
nical language of the times, was known by the name 

' Uwii^ p. 8L 
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of dedarmg : or, else, they read to their audience a 
certain portion of Scripture, which they proceeded to 
illustrate by exi)osition, and to render practically 
useful in the way of application. This latter method 
was desi^ated by the barbarous term of "postillat' 
in^;*** that is, explaining by a sort of running pom- 
nn(entary. Anotlier practice, of much less ancient 
example, was that of choosing one or more verses of 
Scripture, and raising upon them a superstructure of 
exhortation or disquisition. In those days of meta* 
physical dissection, the preacher was frequently 
tempted, by this practice, into, a labyrinth of divisions 
and subdivisions: and,, in later times, the same 
method has, virtually, brought back the ancient prac- 
tice of declaring; for, with us, the text is often little 
more than a scriptural motto, which serves to an- 
Qounce the subject of the oration pr discourse. It is 

Srobable that th^-^xpository method has been gra- 
ually abandoned, ,(rom the extreme difficulty of 
conducting it with sufjScient force and animati6n ; the 
statement of their own. thoughts, being, to many, an 
easier task, tha^ that of illustrating facts ani charac- 
ters, or developing the precepts and meditations of 
other teachers. This method, however, of postjUa" 
tion, or exposition, was the form selected by Wiclif 
for (lis parochial instructions. Some tliree hundred 
of his manuscript homilies are still preserved in the 
British Museum, and the libraries ot Cambridge and 
Dublin, and in other collections. Of these many 
consist of litUe more than brief potes, thrown to- 
gether, apparently, for the sole pu^se of recalling 
to his memory the points on whim it was his inten- 
tion to enlarge. Others, again, are more completely 
wrought out, and sometimes approach to the form 
and lenc^h of a modem sermon. We learn from 
one,t wno has laboriously examined the whole of 

* PoatUla is a word of degenente Latinitj, signif jing a maiginal 
gkKorcommentaiT. ._ . , 

t Mr. Vauffhan, ^mum accoant of Wtdtftf lK>miUMr maj be fooM. In 
kit fl»cond Tolume; p. 12^30. '. V 
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^em, that " there is scarcely a peculiarity of opinion 
adopted by Wiclif, the nature or the progress of 
which mi^ht not be illustrated from these volumin- 
ous remams." They are uniformly adapted to the 
purposes of popular instruction ; and the Reformer 
erioenUy considered it as no departure from diat 
office, to assail the abuses of the hierarchy, and to 
denounce them to his people as the grand impedi- 
ment to their moral and spiritual progress. Through- 
out, the holy Scriptures are represented as the su- 
preme authority from which we are to seek the 
knowledge of our duty, and the grounds of our social 
and moral obligations ; ihe cpreat truths of the Gos- 
pel are plainly and faithfully set forth; the frailty 
and depravity of man are urgently insisted on ; the 
sutTerings and merits of the Saviour, are represented 
as the only ground on which the sinner can rest his 
hope of pardon and acceptance ; and the influence of 
the Sternal Spirit, as the only fire which can baptise 
the heaits of men unto holiness and purity. 

One or two extracts from the sermons of Wiclif 
are here introduced; as some curiosity* may natu* 

* For the power of gratifying their curiosity in thif respect, the public 
w partly indebt«d to the industnr of Mr. Vaughan, and iianly to tliac 
of the compilers %boVe mentiuned, in whoee recent publication niay be 
found copious si^imens of Wiclif's Postil^ p. I8d— 31)6. ikmw few 
paasages, indeed, favl pi^eviousiy been given by Mr. Turner, in his His- 
tory of England, vol ii. p. 426, 427. In those extracts he has preserved 
the ancient orthograpKiy. A specimen or two of thebe venerable reinaim^ 
in their primitive fom, are here subjoined. 

** And thus seven these foUc to the princes of the world, that these here- 
ttlces (the Loliann) ben f%lse men agenis holy religioun ; and they casten 
to destroY lordships and Teunws ; and therefore to mauml them to be 
dede, or lett tliem to epeke. But loniis seyen again, that they echoklen 
knowe the lawe that Iloly Ckurche hath to punische such heretifces ; and 
therefore they scholden go fot^h and punish hem by here lavye. lli such 
execution of such false Frelatt^and nreris is Goddes lawe qwenchid, and 
Ante- Chriats aiered. But God wolde, that Uiese lunls ttaasMlen Pilal in 
this poynt, ami knew the treuthe of Gotldes law in here moiler tonge, 
and have this two folks in suspecte for tiere eutaed lyvynge, and hidvnge 
of his lawe from knowinge of seculeres : for, by ttiiscautel oi'the fend ben 
manye trewe men qwenchid" 

The following is the style in which he speales of tlie pomp and grandeur 
of the high acctesiastics: "In this point men synnen, specially the ffret> 
ci0t»of the cherclM ; for thay suwan nat Christ* liere, but Ante-CkrUt 
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tMj he felt respeetiiiff the addresses of so eminent n 
pKtcher, to a parochial congregation in the four- 
teenth centnry. One of the first things that srikes ns 
in these discourses, is^ the entire confidence with 
which they apply to the Papacy the character of 
Anti-Christ. ** The laws ana judgments," says the 
preacher, ** which Anti-Christ brought in, and added 
to the law of (jod, mar too much the Church of Christ. 
For, with the stewards of the Church, the laws of 
Anti-Christ are the rules b^ which they make offi- 
eers theiein : and, to deceive the laity, Anti-Christ 
dtollengeth to be, in siich things, fully God's fellow. 
For be afiirras iJiat, if he judgeth thus, his will 
should be taken for reason; whereas, this is the 
highest point that falleth to the Godhead. IVypes 
and kings, therefore, should seek a season abore 
their own will : for such blasphemy often bringeth 
to men more than the pride of Lucifer. He said he 
would ascend, and be like the Most High ; but he 
ehallenged not to be die fellow of God,— even with 
hsm or passing him. May God bring down this 
pride, and help, that his word may reverse that of 
theflend! WeO^ indeed, I know, that when it is iU the 
kiffhest, tku emohe dtaU disappear:'* Again: *' It is 
known that Anti-Christ hath enthralled the Church 
more than it was under the old law, though then the 
service was not to be borne. New laws are now 
made by Anti-Christ, and such as are not founded on 
the laws of the Saviour. More ceremonies are now 
Iffougbt in, and more do tiiey tarry men in cominff 
to heaiwn than did the traditions of the Scribes ana 
Pharisees. One cord of this thraldom, is the lordship 

and the world. LiAe at the Pope flrat, and his Cardinalifl, whether thev 
(ann no wonlhr worechiiie, but ben the lest, and the moost meke of ml 
ollire. Mora foul fiTMle ami ooveilK is in no ton) of the world. Qo wa 
to bidiopta Mnetbe tliem, and rich abbocie, fadris of coveniis; and iheaa 
axcn worldly worachipis ; and by this may men know hem. And gif 
thoN on down to ftvris, that been beggeria, thatsclioklen be makcat, more 
worachliie ol' tlier brethren taketh no man in this workL as bi ' 
with kiiHnge of leet "--Turner, vol. li. p. 426, noteafiO^Sl. 
* Vanghin, vol. il. Ol 20^ 27. 
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claimed by Atiti*Chri8t, as beinff fall lord, both «f 
•IHrituals and temporals. Thus he tumeth Christian 
men aside from senring Christ in Christian freedom ; 
so much so, that they mi^htwell say, as the poet saidi 
in his fable, the frogs said to the harrow, ' cuned be 
90 many masters V For, in this day. Christian men 
are. oppressed, now with Pop6s, and now with 
bishops ; now with cardinals under Popes, and now 
with prelates under bishops ; and now their hei^d is 
assailed with censures. In short, buffeted are ihey, 
as men would serve a football. But, certainly, if the 
Baptist were not worthy to loose the latchet of the 
shoe of Christ, Anti-Christ hath no power to impede 
the freedom which Christ hath bought. Christ gave 
this freedom to men, that they might come to the 
bliss of heaven wiUi less difficulty ; but Anti-Christ 
burdens them that they may give him money. Foul, 
therefore, is this doing, both to God and his law."* 

Doctrine like this mu3t have made the ears of the 
flood people of Lutterworth to tingle asain ! They 
had probably heard nothing at all resembling it from 
his predecessor : and if so, they must almost hare 
looked to see the roof of their church falling upon 
their heads, when it first echoed to sounds of such 
audacity. Equally strange to most of them, though 
not pernaps so fearfully astounding, were his instruct 
tions on the mode ot their acceptance with God. 
Having solemnly dwelt on the supreme majesty of 
Jehov^, and shown that His justice must be violated 
by forgiving sin without an atonement, (" else musl 
He give free license to sin, both in angels and men, 
and then sin were no sin, and our Grod were no God,") 
he proceeds to consider what that atonement must 
be. His people, probably, might, at first, have ex- 
pected to hear of the gooa offices of the saints, or of 
the maternal influence and authority of the Holy 
Virgin, who alone could secure the efiective intercei^ 

* Vaughan, r<A. ii. p. 27, 28L 
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tim of her Son, in behalf of transgression against the 
laws of the Father. Not a syllable of aO this did 
they hear from the parson of Lutterworth . He refers, 
directly and soldy^ to the only Name whereby mea 
can be saved ; and this in language which mig^t en* 
tirely become a Protestant pulpit at the present day. 
'^ The person," he says, " who may make atonement 
for the sin of our first father, must needs be God and 
man. For, as mankind trespassed, so must man- 
kind make satisfaction : and, therefore, it could not be 
that an angel should make satisfaction £ot man ; for 
neither has he the might, nor was his the person (cff 
nature) that here sinned. But, since all men are one 
person, if any member of this person make satisfac* " 
tioU) the "vdiole person maketh it. And by tUs we 
may see that, if God made a man of nought, or aneW, 
to be of the kind of Adam, yet he was holden to (}od, 
as much as he might, for himself; and so he might 
not make satisfaction for himself, and also for Adam's 
•in. Since then, satisfaction must be made for the 
sin of Adam, as it has been said, such a person must 
make this satisfaction, as was both God and man ; 
for, the worthiness of such a person's deeds would be 
even with the unworthiness of the sin."* The whole 
tenor of his ministrations points to the agonies of this 
Diyine and Incarnate Saviour as the only object on 
which the thoughts of men are to be &Ledy when they 
toe steking for^veness and salvation : and the prac« 
tical inference is, that ** we follow after Christ in his 
biso s td passion, — that we keep ourselves from sin 
hereafter^ — and gather a devout mind from him."t 
In speaking of the deservings of man, and the grace 
of (rod, he will be found to set his face, like a flinL 
against the current notion of man's sufficient ana 
meritorious righteousness. He teaches us to look up 
to Grod as the only source of whatever may be good 

♦ On tjM NaU vfty of Chriat Poatih, p. 187, ubi supri. 
tShnilur atafaanta niBT be found in his eenum on tho WttOiPoA 
^rOhrint Portili^ p. 204, Ac 
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or aceq»ubl« within us. *'We ihould know,** h$ 
•ays, ** that faith is a gift of Grod ; and lo God girei it 
not to man, unless he gires it grmdaudjf. Thus, in* 
deed, all good things which men have, are of Gods 
and, accoraingly, when God rewardeth « ^ood work m 
man^ he crcwneth his own gift. All this is of grace; 
even as all things are of grace, that men have, of die 
will of Grod. God's goodness is the first cause which 

SVeth men these good things : and so, it may not btt 
at God doeth good to men, but if [except] he do it 
freely, by his own grace: and, witn this, we shall 
grant that men deserve of G^." He then proceed* 
to express his utter contempt for the P^a^an doe* 
tnnes on this point : — *' The chiding of idiots, soch a* 
was Pelagius, and others, who conceive that nothing 
may be, — unless it is of itself, as substances are, — ia 
to be scorned and left to fools.*'* The freedom and 
sovereignty of Divine erace are here brought out inta 
very bold relief; but mere is no reason to 8uppo«a» 
firom the whole complexion of his writings, thai 
Widif held this doctrine in connexion with the belief^ 
that the sanctifying influence can never dispense with 
the necessity ot moral exertion on the part of man. 

These specimens may serve to show the spirit is^ 
which the Reformer discharged the office of a preacher | 
an office, the neglect of which he regarded as tha 
*' foulest treason" to Christ; for this, he says, " Chrisi 
enjoined on his disciples more than any other: hy 
this he conquered the world out of the fiend's hand; 
and whosoever he be that can but bring priests to ac< 
thus, hath authority from God, and merit in his deed*"t 
That his labours, m this line of duty, were abondanti 

* The Leper and the Centurion. PoetUfl, p. 193. ubi ranri. I suppon 
that the Intention of the Reformer, hen, iii to eondemn the notioB whieh 
cepreaented reeponeiUe beinge as resembling mere •ubetanfi6& whoei 
«Mence is entireij independent of the qualitiea, and propertiei^ which th« 
CnatiTe Wifdom may have been pleeeed to annex to tnein. Mmi are M 
be considered, not merely with reference to any thing inherent, t —ential, 
or unalterable in their natnres; but accordii« to the worth which VMJ 
tooonuBiinicated to them by the free aulunboii^iniiei ofCtad. 

t ^piitok ad SimpUcee Sacexdotea 
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l^ttlbB as fttlthfal and enlightened, maybe concluded 
from the fact, that so many as 300 of his familiair 
Sermons, or Postils, still remain, notwithstanding 
his Writings were marked out for destruction after 
his death ; and that ^any of them actually perished, 
toller the vigilance and activity with which the pro- 
^ription was carried on. Tliat his diligence ill 
communicating instruction to the people, in their na* 
live tongue, was one grand instrument by which the 
diffiision of his opinions was accomplished, is beyond 
all controversy. The example was followed up with 
indefatigable vigour^ by his adherents ; and a power 
Was thus put forth, m defence of the truth, similar to 
that which Innocent the Third had caUed into action for 
Uie support of falsehood and corruption. It is noto- 
rious, that the Mendicant Orders, at their first insti* 
tution, were die most popular and effective preachers 
of their day. The Franciscans, more especially, were 
to be found in ever^ village ; and by tne unwearied 
assiduity of their ministrations, they, and the Domi- 
nicans, at one time, nearly monopolized the venera- 
tion and obedience of the populace throughout the 
Christian world. One great secret of their power 
was the practice of addressing the people in a familiar 
style, and ia« the language oftheir country. The sin- 
cere and genuine words of eternal life, indeed, were 
never heard from their lips. Lying miracles — ^legen- 
dary histories — ^puerile and monstrous fables — '* cnro- 
nicles of the world — and stories of the battle of Troy" 
— these were the themes, which, in those ages, be- 
guiled and led captive the souls of men^ and banished 
the sound of the Gospel from the earth. The 
degeneracy of these fraternities has already been 
noticed ; and it brought upon them the fudl weight of 
Wiclif 's tremendous hostility. But while he detested 
their abuses, he was keenly alive to the efficacy of 
their system ; and hence it was, that not only was he, 
himself, an indefatigable preacher of G^ospel truth, 
is " poor nrietts," both before and after nis death, 

17* 
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were inpeipetual aetiTityafanostthroadioiit the kingb 
dom. And although they may have orppped nuiiiy 
a rank and worthless weed into the soil, it cannot bf 
denied that they, likewise, cast abroad, in ererf 
direction, that good seed, which after a long wintrf 
season, sprung up into the glorious harrest of oov 
Reformation. 

widi( « t It may, with poprietyi be mentioned 
Tv'vh FrieM. here, that the faitmulness, the zealj and 
&e spirit of charity, with which all the duties of a 
parochial minister were discharged by WicUf, have 

£'yen occasion to the conjecture, that he may have 
len the real ori^^inal of Chaucer^s celebrated picture 
qf the Village Pnest. 

" A good man then wan of nUgfoo, 
Ha waa a poor panon of a lowi^ 
But rich ha waa of holy thought aod wnl^ 
He waa a learned man, alao a clerk, 
Tliat Chriafk Goapel tmly woqld pceaelL 
Hia pariahionara devoutlT would ha leaek 
Benign he wai^ and wonoroua diligent 
And In adrenity Aill patient, 
And aueh « one ha was prorad oft aHfaaik 
Foir loth were he to cune for htf tithei^ 
But rather would he give, oat of doob^ 
Pntohii poorpa ri ahwaeri all about, 
. , Bothofhiaofieriitf andhiaaahatanei^ 

He could in little nave a sulllaance. 
Wide waa hia pariah, and houaea ftr aan&dii^ 
But he ne'er letl, neither for tain nor thondi^ 
Aiaiclmeaa, nor in mischief, for to rialt 
TiM fhrtheat in hia pariah, great or Hjrii^ 
Vpon hia feet, and in hia hand a ataK 
Tliia noble example to hia aheep he Kvn, 
That first he wrousfat, and aAerwardTteoM 
Out of the Goapei be the wordi caught 
And thia figure he added theieunto^ 
Tliat if g^ mat, what ahaU iron dol 
Vot if a prieat be tml, oo whom wa tm«, 
No wonder 'tia that a hiyman riMuld 1 
AndahamekisL ifaprieattakakeep^ 
Toaee a feul abephera, and a clean \ ' 



Wen ought a prieat, axan^pla fer 10 giva 
By hia deanneai^ how hia Aaep ahouU ]|fi» 

•«He art not hia banellQe to hlBi^ 
NflF left hift qbaep encumbeiad ift th* sal|% 
And ran to London, to Qt PMdH 
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T»iifk binMtfa dmof ftr I 
Nor with a brotherhood to be witboid, 
Butdwalt at home, and kept veB hialbid. 
80 ifeMt llw wdf made them not mitcaRy{ 
B9 wu a shepherd, aiMl not a merceiMiy. 
And diough he holv were and Tirtttoa^ 
He waanoctodiiftu nMndetpiteoai^ 
Nor of hia speech dangerous oor dign^ 
But in his teaching discreet and benign. 
Tbdraw folk to heaven with frlTMsi^ 
By good oiampJaj this was hjs hiisinin 
But if he knew any peFKm obstinate, 
Whether he won or high or km estate^ 
Him would ha fspiove 4iarply for the mmn, 
A better priest I trow, 00 wn^ then ii^ 
He waited after no pomp nor teTeience^ 
Be made himsslf no airieed canseiailoa, 
ttnODrist's tare, and hm a|KNtlea tweiva 
He taught, but nnt he followed it hinael£*' 

If the above he really a picture of Jolin Widif, it 
is difficult for the imagination to figure to itself a 
more interesting spectacle than that oif theReformer| 
— ^at one time shaking the pillars of superstition, and 
bursting trough the wall which enclosed its chain* 
bers of imagery — and at another, delirerinff the sin^ 
cere MJc of Gad^s Word to his spiritual chiloren, and 
standinsf as the minister of peace and consolation in 
the abodes of poverty and ignorance. At all erentSy 
it is refreshinff to contemplate a j^icture like this, in 
the midst of the general declension from Christiaa 
integrity. One would willingly hope that, even in 
&oae days of degeneracy, manv a similar example 
of ministerial zesd and raithfumess mig^t still do 
found in the retired hamleU and villages, of our 
country. H any one, however, is desirous of looking 
i^n a deplorable contrast to Chaucer^ represents^ 
liODi he has only to consult Wiclif 's Treatiso— ''Hbfr 



* IfcMsLangltnd, in BeM nowmoft^s i4iio% daMlbaia friflli 



•** Plained he to tha bishopv 



lAiC hla paridMs wwe poor, since the pestlluietllni^ 
]» k«ve « lioHMi^ aaA Ie»v« «t Loadon 19 dwrii^ 
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vu. ^ .t^ the Office of Cantesiiwddned of God.** 
oS^ ftom He wiU there find, under thrw-and- 
J^cfiPs trgt thirty distinct heads, the multiplied de- 
floa^ cuntM Hnquencies of the secular ekrgy of this 
ii onkinad of kingdom, as thev exhibited themselres to 
^^" a censor in the tourteenth century. The 

language of this tract is quite as uncompromising as 
that with which he assailed the abuses of Mendieanc]^ 
" The Office of Curates," ho begins, *' is ordained of 
God : few do it well, and many full evil ; therefora 
test we their defaults, with God's help :" and then 
immediately follows the catalogue of their misdoings. 
Every one would sladly believe that the picture must 
be overcharged : but if the representation does not 
outrageously exceed the truth, the clergy of that age 
were, not merely neglectful of their sacred obliga* 
tions, — they were, absolutely, the pests of society — 
*' anffds of Satan to lead men to iiell." Had tner 
acted under a direct commission from the Enemy ot 
man, they could not have fulfilled their charge with 
more dangerous and pernicious fidelity. Thev set 
to the world an example of every thing whiq^ an 
immortal and accountaole being snould scrupulously 
avoid. They were, manv of them, — if we are to be* 
lieve their accuser, — infamous for ostentation, sen« 
suality, and avarice. Their doctrine, it may well be 
imagined, was no better than their example. " They 
tau^t sinful men to buy hell full dear. — They shut 
against their people the kingdom of heaven, and 
would neither go m themselves, nor suffer other men 
to enter." They were the flatterers and the parasites 
of the great, whose vices they encouraged by dieir 
own base and servile imitation. They were DUried 
in all the surfeitings of a worldly ,bfe, " haunted 
taverns out of measure, and stirred up laymen to ex- 
cess, idleness, profane swearing, and disgraceful 
brawls." They wasted their time and w^th in 
^mbling, and revelry, went about the streets roaiw 
mg and outrageous, and ** sometimes had neither eye 
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ftor fongoe, nor hand, nor foot to help themselves, for 
drankenness." They even gloried in that which was 
di^ir ihame, and were ambitioos of winning, by" 
these enormities, a reputation for " nobleness, coiu^ 
tesy, goodness, freeness, and worthiness." In die 
midst of Uiis worse than pa^n desecration of them- 
selres, they maintained their influence and authority 
by an impious prostitution of the power of the kevs, 
and eztiNrted. by ihe terror of s^intual censures, tM 
inoney and tne obedience of their enslaved congrega* 
tions.* In some instances, they entered into an ae- 
enrsed parmership with ihe objects of their secret 
jealously and hate, the itinerant friars and paidon- 
eis.t '* For, when there cometh a pardoner to 

ChrlA'B people the j proudlT cone 
With bnnd teok, uxl bnyii^ bell, 
To put penniee in their purae, 
Tbej wdl eell both heaven and belL 
If then the tnith of them will tell, 
la gnat cuntngihalt thou falL 

t Hm piactlcea of theae pardanexii an deaerfbed to tha Bft by i 

Hia wallet befbre^him on his lap. 

Brimful of pardoMcome fiom BoiBaafifaflO- 

Is hia mail he had a pillowbeer, 

Which, aa he Mtid, waa our lady'a t^ ; 

He ntid he had a cobbet of the adi 

Thai St Peter hai when that ha want 

Upon the aea, till Jeeue Christ him hanU 

He had a creai of latten ftill of nonei^ 

And inagUuB he had pig*a booia. 

But with these retioL when he kmad 

A poor paraon dwelling in uplanc^ 

npoAa day he got him more money, 

Tub that parnm got In months twaT. 

And thui^ with fei^aed flatterinc and japa%| 

He made the pamon and pe^Mliia apea. 

But truly to tell at the last, 

Be waa in church a noble ecdeeiasc. 

Weil could he read a leason or a story, 

Bat always best he aoDg an odfertoty. 

Fall well he wiat when that sang waasoiv 

He must jneach and wdl aflle hia toDgoi^ 

To win atlvar as well as he could, 

lliaiafore he sang so merrily and hwid. 

I Ganght. . « THclDL 
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places, with scolen bulls, aad false rdics, grantioj^ 
more years of pardon tluin coxae before doomsdajr^ 
for gaining worldly wealth, he shall be received ot 
curates, to have a pkn of that which he getteth." 
With all these abominations upon their heads, they 
" magnified themselves above Christ, both God ana 
man; for Christ bade his enemies, if he had spoken 
evil, to bear witness of the evil:" whereas these 
ministers of Anti-Christ defied all censures, disclaim* 
ed all penal jurisdiction, and conunanded the world 
to follow their teaching, whether it were true or false* 
" Ye Curates,"— exclaims the indignant B-efbrmer,-^ 
"See these heresies and blasphemies, and many 
more, which follow from your wicked lue, and way* 
ward teachings. Forsake them for^ dread of hell, and 
turn to ^ood life, and true preaching of the Gk)spel, 
and ordinances of God, as Christ and his Apostles 
did. for reward of heavenly bliss."* 

It should be observed^ that this tract cannot have 
been written until after the crusade, which was led 
by the Bishop of Norwich, in support of Urban VI., 
against his rival, Clement VII., as appears from the 
notice of that event, which occurs in the sixteenth 
section. It may, nevertheless, with perfect propriety, 
be introduced here, as exhibiting the accumulated 
resalt of Wiclif's observation, during the whole pe- 
riod of his piA)lic life. The picture, therefore, wne- 
ther exaggerated or not, is, at least, not executed by a 
rash and youthful hand, impelled by the first ardour 
of reforming zeal. It is one of the latest perform- 
ances of his mature and reflecting a^e. It proves that 
every day he lived^ only g^ve additional keenness to 
his perception of these evils, and additional intensity 
to his desire for their correction. And even if charity 
should be allowed to approach and touch the canvass, 
— to discharge from it some tints of its fiery colour- 
ing, — and even to mitigate the vile deformity of its 

* The tract in question is given, in a compreased fonn, in the 
ftom Wiclifs writings above adverted to^ p. 193^196. 
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MtluMi-^iiOD^h win sdll be left to raise die aston* 
ashmeiit of later and better times ; enough to com- 
mand our veneration for that brave spirit which went 
forth to a conflict with such tremendous abuses. 
. Bnt we are now to consider that mighty wicurs tnu» 
undertaking, which, more than all the lation of tbt 
other labours of Wiclif, poured a blaze Scripuum 
of unwelcome light into these regions of darkness. 
Forages together, the mysterious and evil Power, 
shadowed forth in the Apocalypse, had shown itselt 
armed with scales, that could turn back the point of 
ridicule, or the edffe of invective, or the assaults of 
worldly might. But to unseal the sacred Scriptures, 
wab to let loose an element, in the midst of which it 
was doomed to sicken and wax faint, and gradually 
to loosen the grasp with which it had well nign 
strangled the energies of the human mind. And this 
was the immortal service performed for his country 
by Wiclif, when he put forth his translation of the 
Bible into the English tongue. It is impossible to 
convey lo Protestant readers a more just conception 
of the importance of this task, than by producinj[ the 
words in which it is mentioned by a Catholic histo- 
rian. " There was another weapon," says Dr. Lin- 
gard, " which the Rector of Lutterworth wielded with 
e^ual address, and still greater efficacy. *In proof of 
his doctrines he appealed to the Scriptures, and thus 
made his disciples judges between him and the 
Bishops. Several versions of the sacred writings were 
even them extant : ^ut they were confined to libraries, 
or only in the hands of persons who aspired to supe* 
rlor sanctity. Wiclif made a new translation, multi* 

Elied the copies with the aid of transcribers, and bj 
is poor priests recommended it to the perusal of tlieir 
hearers. In their hands it became an engine of won* 
derful power. Men were flattered with the appeal to 
their private judgment ; the new doctrines insensibly 
acquired partisans and {protectors in the higher classes, 
who alone were acquainted with the use of letters; 
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a ipirit of ioqiiiiy Wis generated; and die teedft werift 
aowa oi that religions revolution which, in little mora 
thaa a eentmy, astonished and oonvulsed the nationa 
of Europe."* 

These suggestions of Dr. Lingard are nothing more 
than what might reasonahly m expected from any 
conscientious writer on the Catholic side of the qnes* 
tion; and they are cited here purely as the most con-' 
elusive of all acknowledgments, that, whatever may 
he the merits of the great religious revolution^ the 
lahours of Wiclif in translating the Bihle were now- 
orfully instrumental in producing it. There is, now* 
ever, one inaccuracy in this extract wordiy of notice, 
hecause its tendency is to lower, in some degree, our 
estinwtc of the value of this gigantic work. If is as* 
w^i^« «f «.-.i eerted that ** several versions of the sacred 
oM vMkMM of wntmgs were even then extant ;" m sup- 
Mm of tte port of which assertion the writer alleges 
'^^^ the authority of Sir Thomas More :t and 

the impression left hy the statement is, that the Eng- 
lish people were, at mat time, in possession of some 
translation of every portion of the sacred Volume. 
That this representation is not correct, seems to be 
fully establisiiedby the inquiries of Mr. Baber ;t from 
which we learn, that no researches, hitherfo made, 
have discovered any attempt towards a oompktff 
English Versioii of the hooKs of the Old and New 

* Ltngard. vol. iv. jp. 266, 267. 

t **Tm whole Bibb was, long before WlcIiPe daye, br TittuM waA 
well learned men, tranatated into the Sngliab tong , and ^ good and 
(Eodlr people, witn^'devoiion and aobemeiB weU and reverenilir led." 
Sir Thu& More'a Diaiogaea^ iii. 14, quoted in Ling. rol. ir. p. 27, BoC» 
61 Even acconling to thia auaement, the appeal t§ priwoejndgmeni 
waa not aluigether a new thing. The venion of the Scripturaa into the 
vernacular language or any country {■, itaelf. a virtual appeal to privato 
Jinlgnient, unleaa acoonijianied with a iMohibltlon of ita peruaal oy the 
laity, or by a iierpetuai commentary which, tnttkorU«Ui9eljft §wm tkm 
aenae in which it la to be umlentood. 

I See the " ifialorical Account of thrSaxnn and EnglMi Tanioaa of 
the flcriiiiuiea {wevioua to the opening of the fifteenth eentury," pniaaA 
by Mr. ikbcr to hia edition of Wiclira tnuwIaUon of the New TMtameiaf 
in which will be found the moat complete body of Inftrmatlon Bllhnio 
oJilaood lelativ* to thia intorcating aubjaet 
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Testament preyi<Mis to the undertaking of Widif. 
In the interval between the seventh and eleventh 
eenturies inclusive, paraphrases and versions of dif- 
ferent portions of the Bible, undoubtedly, appeared 
in the Saxon tongue. The earliest of these was the 
work of the monk Csedmon ; which, how- caximon 
ever, has no pretensi<mfi to the charac- ** '^^' 
ter of a translation. It is merely a religious poenii 
(the most ancient specimen of Saxon poetry) xtm 
materials of which are taken from the Scriptures. It 
opens with the fal{ of the angels, and the creation ; 
proceeds through tae whole series of events related in 
the book of G-enesis; and comprehends various other 
portions of Scriptural history. This achievement 
was followed bnr literal Saxon versions of other parts 
of the Holy Writ, undertaken by a succession of 
writers, (among whom our illustrious ^^j^^ 
Alfred nolds an honourable place,) con- 
cluding with -ZElfric, a learned and pious -*ifr>c. 
Saxon monk, who lived towards the end of the tenth 
century, and who laid before his countrymen, in 
their own langoaj^e, considerable portions of the Old 
Testament histories.*' Even this work, however, is 
very far from a complete version. In many parts it 
is rather an abridgement, which gives merely the 
substance of the precepts enforced, and the facta 
recorded, by the sacred writers. To these, indeed, 
may be added a few manuscripts of the Psalter in 
Saxon^ and Latin, of uncertain date, but which may, 
probably be assigned to the period of the Conquest ; 
and three manuscripts of the (xospels, in the Anglo- 
Norman dialect, d which the earliest may haw 
been composed during the reign of the Conqueror, 
and the other two somewhere about the time oi 
Henry II. 
It IS obvious, from the above statement, that at* 

* Tba list MM foUofm. The Pemtteueb, Jothiit, Toilgn. mttut nrt 
«r the boob oT Kiiuiv&ther, Job, Judith, eadlhetwoMM UmNW* 
cabeea. See Baber% Hiet. Ace. p. Izii. Ixiii. 
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tempts like tkese, even if executed with the mmoet 
fidelity and correctness, being in an obsolete dialect, 
must nave been entirely unserviceable in making the 
people of England, in the iburteenth century, ac- 

?[uamted with the contents of the holy Scriptures, 
t will, also, be found that subsequent undertakings 
of the same nature had very imperfectly supplied the 
defect. The earliest of these monuments, after the 
Saxon times, is a paraphrase of the Gospels and Acts 
The Ormuium. ^ ^® Apostles, entitled " Ormuhim,'' 
(from the name of its author, Orme, or 
Ormin) written in imitation of Saxon poetry, without 
rhyme, but in the English language, in its very in- 
fancy. Next to this stands a curious volume, of 
flowia-hek. prodigious size, entitled* Sowle-hele, (or 
Soul's health) which has been referred^ 
to a period shortly anterior to the thirteenth century.^ 
It is beautifully written on vellum, and elegantly 
iUuminated : and contains a metrical paraphrase of 
the Old and New Testament. The object oi the 
compiler seems to have been to form a complete body 
of legendary and scriptural history in verse, or rather 
to cwlect into one view, all the religious poetry he 
could find.t Apparently coeval with this^ is another 
version of a similar description, comprising a large 
portion of Genesis and Exodus, but evidently me 
work of another hand, and composed in the northern 
dialect of that age. In the same dialect is a riiymed 
version of the Psalms, which hasl)een referred to the 
end of the thirteenth or the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. There are likewise extant, copies 
of the same version revised and considerably . im« 
proved.^ It is not till somewhat later that we are 
to look for any thing like a literal translation even 

* MSS. BodL 779. 

t Wharton's Hiat. of EngL Poetry, f 1, citM in Babtr^i Hist. Aee. pk 
Iziv. note f . 

t Bfr. Bsber has Auniahed ns with the tnuMlation of the hmidradth 
FHlin, team this work, both in its original and its improved 'farm. Aa 
theas are imaresting specimena of our uuu^ui^ in an earlj ataga of its 
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of any portion of the Sacred Writings. At that pe* 
riod the psalms and hymhs of the Church were trana* 
lated into English prose, with a comment to each 
Terse, by Richard RoUe, a hermit of the ^oi^ ni^ )|^ 
Order of St. Augustine, known by the mit of Hm^ 
title of Ridiard of Hampole, from his ^^^ 
residence in a nunnery of that name, near Doncaster. 
His prolo^e to what Mr. Baber calls this vemo 
jnincepi will furnish a good specimen of his Englic^ 
which will be found almost as intelligible as that w 
any modem work. " In this werke," he says, " I 
soke no strange Ynglys. hot lightest, and communest, 
and swilk that is most like unto the Latyne ; so that 
thai that knowes noht the Latyne, be the Ynglyi 

tnuBfMon towaidi ataxklard Bnslith» the reader maj not Im liliiiiimi 
"i their introduction here. 

OnoDiAL VnaioN.— Corp. Chr. CoO. Gamb. MB. STOL 

Mirthes to God al erthe that ai^ 
Barrea to LoTetd in &in^ 
In go ylie ai in hia aiht, 
Inrladnea that la ao briht 
Whitea tliat loverd god ia he thqa; 
He us made, and our aelf nohttu^ 
Hia foike and ahep of hia fode. 
In goa hia fhatee that are gode ; 
in Bchrift, hia worcliea bdnre, 
In jmpnea to him ye achrive. 
Herrhea hia name for lorerde ia hendi^ 
In aJl hia merci do in atrende and atnada. 

VauDOM.'-^CotL MS, Veapaa. P. Tii. 

Mirthea to laverd at erthe that «% 

Servea to laverd in fameoda. 

Ingaa of him in the eight, 

in giadeochip bi dai and night 

Wite ye that larerd he god ia thua ; 

And be ua made, and ouraelf noght IM^ 

Hia foike and achepe of hia fode. 

Ingaa hia Thatea that er gode : 

In achrift hia porchea tliat be 

In jrmpnea to nim achrive ye; 

Heiyea oft him name awa tin, 

For that larerd aoh ia he. 

In evermore hia merci eaae : 

.ind in atrende and atrmda bii wthn^a^ 
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may come to many Latyne wordis. In the tranala* 
wme^ I felogh the letter als-mekille as I may ; and 
thor I find no proper Ynglyi I felog^ the wit of the 
wordis, 10 that thai that shall read it, them thar not 
drrad errynge. In expowning I felogh holie doc- 
tors. For it may come into some envioui mannes 
bonde, that knowes not what he auld say at wilL 
that I wist not what I sayd, and so do harm till 
him, and till other." Besides this translation, the her- 
mit achieved various poetical compositions, among 
which ate a version of the seven penitential Psalms, 
a paraphrase of some portions of the Book ai Job, 
and another, on the Lord's Prayer, of extreme 
prolixity. About the same time, it would appear 
that the clergy were often in the habit of appealinf 
iQ private jjudgment by translathig for the use of their 
congregations such portions of Scripture as were 
more prominently intioduced into the services of the 
Churcn ; and to this pious practice we owe several 
other versions of the Psalter, of parts oi the Gtospel 
of St. Mark and St. Luke, and or the Epistles of St. 
Paul, usually accompanied with a devotional com- 
mentary; and among the MSS. in the British Mu- 
aeum is a translation, in the northern dialect, of the 
Dominical (Gospels for the year, together with an 
exposition of the whole.* 

rrom the above brief survey, it is manifest that the 
task of presenting England with a complete version 
of the Old and New Testament, still remained open 
for Wiclif. The only circumstance which can throw 
the faintest shade of suspicion over his claim to the 
honour of this enterprise, is the existence of a little 
work, by die title of Eluddarium BibHo' 

SbiTorui^ or *"«»" > ©^ " Proloffue to the complete 

ProiMiie, ice Version of the Bible." There are two 

SfW^^*** grotmds on which this tract has been 

supposed to impeach the title of the Be- 

* thbj who are deairoiui ofmon liill infonnation on the wbject, nunc 
«OBaiilt mj inthortty, Mr. Btber, HitMor. Aoc p^ Mi-.]xviii. 
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former to die distiiiction in qnestion. The first is, 
that the Bodleian Library has a Maauscript of this 
Book, to which is annexea the date of MCCC....VIIT. 
And if this date be correct, as it stands, of coarse 
there is an end of WicUf 's title to the glory of First 
Translator. This objection, however, may be dis- 
posed of by a moment's inspection of tne MS. ; from 
which it is clear, that the interval between the two 
Roman numerals, (C and V,) was originally occupied 
by another numeral, of which there has been a mani- 
fest erasure : and if, as is most probable, that numeral 
was a C, th% date of the manuscript, instead of 1308. 
will be 1408, a period later than the death of Wiclir 
by four-and-twenty years. But, again^ the Prologue 
aooTe mentioned, has, by many writers, been as- 
cribed to Wiclif himself. Now, most unquestionably, 
the sentiments and opinions it contains, are in perfect 
harmony with those of the Proto-Refbrmer; and the 
Citle-HDage of the printed edition of 1550, according^, 
speaks of it expressly, as " written about 200 years 
before by John Wyckliffe."* If this were correct, th« 
fact would, undoubtedly, be fatal to the notion, that 
his was the first complete Version of the Bible ; for th« 
Author, in the course of his work, not onlyadverCBto 
his own labours as a translator, but alludes to another 
translation already in existence. But, diat Wiclif 
was not the autnor, is irresistibly established bf 
the internal evidence of the work itself. In the first 
place, it appeals, in the tenth chapter, to the authority 
of Gerson, (one of the most illustrious divines of that 
age) by the name of Parisiensis;t and, as Oeraoa 

* The Ut]e is as follows : " The true Copy e trf* a Prologue wrjtten aboot 
two C veeres past bf John WtcUI^ (as may be justly gathered bi thaL 
that John Bale hath written of hinLin his boke, entiUed uie sumnuuieor 
fiunouse writers of the De of Great Britan,) the ari«ihal whereof is found* 
written in an Old English B ble, bitwixt the Oldb Testament, and (ha 



Newe. Which Bible remaynith now in the Kyng his MajestiM Cham- 
ber. Imprinted at London by R< " '^ 
In Holbum. Anno Do. MDL" 



ber. Imprinted at London by Robert Crowley, dwellynge in Elie rsali 



t John Charlier Geison was styled Parisiensfair, in eonnqiieoee of Ids 
befaag fthancelkir and canon of eeme church in Psri* Hisj^yandtm* 
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wa9 not bora till 1963, it is scarcely ciedible that b« 
eonld hare become an author of celebrity till after the 
death of Wiclif, which happened in 1384. Affain, in 
the thirteenth chapter, the writer complains Ditterly 
of the impediments to the prosecution of theology, 
occasioned by a relation at Oxford, which prohibite4 
the study of divimty till two years after commencing 
in arts, thus deferrmg it for nine or ten years from 
the time of entering the University. It is true that 
this regulation was as old as the year 1251 ; but it 
had long fiillen into utter desuetude and oblivion, 
and was not revived till 1387, three years after the 
decease of Wiclif. Lastly, the same thirteenth 
chapter (in which the author adverts to some un* 
speakable depravities, said to be notoriously prevalent 
among ecclesiastics) contains, towards the end of it, 
a manifest allusion to the articles, exhibited to the 
Parliament, in the eighteenth year of Richard II.. 
with a view to the reformation of the Church; ana 
this seems to fix the date of the composition, as sub- 
sequent to the year 1395, in which that Parliament 
was holden.*^ 

dition, Hkdwiie, acqaired for him the title of Evangelica], and MbM 
€airtaUaiiI>octor. 

* See Fox, p. 577, 57a Ed. 1684, where these artidefl^ or conehwkMi% 
are printed at length. They show that the eyes of men were then very 
widely open indeed to the corruptione d the clergy ! llie same may be 
nid <^the " ProkM^ue," mentioned abore. It speaks of the rices of tte 
dignified ecclesiastics in language, to say die leaat, quite as unceierattniotti 
as that of Wiclif. For Instance, in his tenth chapter, the writer laboort 
alter all manner of *' base compariaooL" wherewith to iUostiate the pral^ 
ligacy and indolence of the prelates. He produces divers competoM aigv* 
nenta and authoritiefl, to prove that an evil prelate is a roaring lion->« 
-wolf rarlshin^ i)TBy-- «n unclean dog--a crowe, or a raven,^fQr the 
blacknesB oi his sinnis)— salt without savour, not profitable for any thing 
— « hog (for his gluttony.)— He is, moreover, a capcm— " for, as a capon 
ertmeth not. even bo, an evil prelate croweth not in preaching. Also, as 
a capon maxeth fat himself so an evil prelate maketh iat himself." Fur* 
thennore, an evil prelate is a chimera, "that hath a part df each beast:** 
and, again, he is nothing better than an idolr-^the mere aemUance of a 
Bring prelate : and of such idols there be six several sorts ; that is^ idols of 
day, oiwood, of brass, ofstone, of silver, and of gold. The fleshy anasansoal 
pniate la an idol of clay-— the witless and Ignorant prelate is a flgnvs oC 
wood— "simubicria of brass ben they that have only worldly ekMraanea; 
Ibrwliy—lnnHighodiagiieataowne.'* Some preubsamwaoOy moIbmi 
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From all this it seems, beyond reason- j^ coaoiM 
able controversy^, that Wiclif had no Venion beftn 
predecessor in his vast undertaking. It widift 
only remains, therefore, to be observed, that some 
writers have gravely questioned whether Wiclif had 
jany hand whatever in the great work which now 
bears his name. Of all "historic doubts," this, per- 
haps, is the most baseless. The language of Enygh- 
ton alone is sufficient to overthrow it. '*Chnst," 
says the zealous Romanist, " committed the Gospel 
to the cle]|^ and doctors of the Church, that they 
might minister it to the laity, and weaker persons, 
according to the exigency of times, and die wants or 
men. But this Master John Wiclif translated it oat 
of Latin into English, and, by that means, laid it 
more open to the laity, and to women, who could 
read, than it used to be to the most learned of the 
clergy, and those of them who had the best understand- 
ing: and so the Gospel pearl is cast abroad, and 
trodden under foot of swine ; and that, which used to 
be precious to both clergy and laity, is made, as it 
were, the common ^est of both ; and the jewel of the 
Church is turned into the sport of the people ; and 
what was before the chief talent of the clergy and 
doctors of the Church, is made for ever common to the 
laity."* To this testimony may be added the words of 
Wiclif himself, who, in one of his homilies,t mentions 
the severity and persecution he had endured, because 
he had enabled the people to read the word of God in 

off from " rtaliciViliMflBaiid virtue :** they hare nothliu; bat mere "tempo- 
nl atieiHtV' and ne not better than atatuee, carved out of MaDe;~4far 
difierent irom the stone which waa set in the head of the ooraer, theae are 
only stones " of hunyng and of sclander. " The unages of silver be they 
Who are made by money, and who say, what wOl ye ci ve ua that we ahouH 
betray Chriat unto you ! Lastly— the image of gold is thannlate who if 
advanced only for the sake of worldly pcnnp and nobility ; for gold is tha 
emblem of nobility, and therefore it is that the image set up of Nebn- 
diadnecaur was of gold. Theae fl|iechnens of coarse satire are to be fonad 
from the seventh to the eleventh pafe of the tenth chapter, in th« edit of 
I9B0. The volume itMlf has BO paging. . , ^ ^^ 

* Knlghto^ De Eventibus Anglie, coL 3644. qooladby LnriikV' ^^ 
t HflOL ODlbtt xi. 2a SaeMei^fliaLAec9.l3dx. 
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their own tongae ; and the fact, that in no list of his 
works that has yet appeared, has his translation of 
the Scriptures ever been omitted.* 

It is to be always remembered, that Wiclif 's trans- 
lation was made entirely from the Latin text, the only 
one at that time in use. It may justly be regarded 
as a glorious monument, not only of religion, but of 
letters. It exhibits our language in the most perfect 
form which it had then attained, and might, alone, 
have been sufficient to save it from relapsing into 
barbarism. The inestimable benefits conferr^ on 
the English tongue by our present version, are ac- 
knowl^ged by all who have entered deeply into the 
spirit of our national literature : and there can be 
httle doubt that the labours of the Reformer were 
calculated to do a similar service to our genuine An- 
glo-Norman dialect, two centuries earlier. It is the 
opinion of Mr. Turner, who has diligently studied 
the ori fines of our literature, that WicUf *8 ordinary 
style is less perspicuous and cultivated than that of 
Rolle, who lived and wrote many years earlier. 
Whether this is to be ascribed to his recluse colle- 
giate life, to the cramping influence of his scholastic 
studies, or to some defect in fluency and facility of 
thought, the historian does not venture to determine ; 
but he hesitates not to affirm, that his postUsy in which 
familiarity and plainness were most to be expected, 
are decidedly inferior, in clearness and felicity of ex- 
pression, to the composition of the Hermit, and even 
to those of some among the contemporaries of Wic- 
lif. f That his style may have been somewhat dark- 
ened and confused, by his familiarity with the bar- 
barous jargon of the schools may easily be imagined; 
and it must further be recollected, that his labours 
were so incessant, and his works so numerous, that 
he probably poured out the wealth of his mind with 
little habitual attention to the graces of composition, 

* Bsber, ITnt Ace. p. Ixiz. 

t Itoner, Hilt of Bi«. toL tt. Ik 6S3. 
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or the lockbiets of arrangement. Thomas Agni&aa, 
indeed, is said to have '* the rare merit oi com- 
bining great perspicuity and purity of expression, 
"with alTthe refined distinctions and speculations or 
the schoolmen ;" while Wiclif, like Peter Lombard 
and Duns Scotus, is neither classical (in the hnmblest 
sense of that word) in his Latin style, nor always 
distinct or vigorous in his English elocution. This 
remark is more or less applicable to all his works, . 
except the rersion of the 'Scriptures; and there, Mr. 
Turner observes, ''the unriwled combination oP 
force, simplicity, dignity, and feeling in the original, 
compel his old English, as they seem to compel every 
other language into which it is translated, to be clear, 
interesting, and energetic.''* 

It is scarcely to be imagined, that in the eomple* 
tion of his task, Wiclif disdained to receive such as- 
sistance as he could procure. The labour must have 
been such as to overpower almost any single-handed 

* "There is something," says Mr. Turner, "remarkable In the con^ 
position of t)ie Jewish and Christian Scripturefl^ that although, in eteir 
bnguage, they are the easiest book to a learner, they are yet dignified 
intfiiemi^, and imimessiTe. The Pentateuch, the PBalms^ and the Gas* 
pels^ unite in a singidar degree, simplicity and penpicuity, with forei^ 
energy, and pathos. I cannot satisfy myself what are the Uterary peca* 
]iarlue»-4he fdiicities of language,— which make them so unirersaUv 
comtMrehensible, and yet avoid insipidity, feebleness, and tedium ; which 
display, so often, such genuine eloquence and majesty ; and yet are nei- 
ther asected nor elaborate, nor, in eenersL above the understanding of 
the commonest reader." Turner, Hist, of Eng. vol it n. 661, note 8. 

The extraordinary combination of excellence, which is hem moit 
JQStly described by Bfr. Turner, may surely be regarded as one depart* 
ment of that vast apparatus of evidence man wluch we conclude that 
the authors of Scnjpture were under the influence and control of the 
Spirit of Truth. To that Spirit was distinctly known " what ia in 
man^" and what would be beet fitted to seiie upon the feelings and the 
Acuities of roan. It was a work well worthy or the Sanctifying Pow0r 
to endow his servants with " utterance and knowledn," which sixrald 
take captive the hearts and the canacities both of tne sfani^ and tha 
wise. The " literary peculiarities," by which this marvellaus result haa 
been accomplished, may, indeed, lie beyond the depth of feniman invest!- 

Sivxci. It may here be truly said, that the wind Uoweth even as it 
teth. We hear the sound thenoi; but no man can tell iHienea It 
fiomath or whither it goeth ! 

A specimen or two of WicIiPs Tnosiaifoii will ba ftond in tlia Ap* 
pendix. 
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Strength, anless it were exclusively deroted to the 
work, instead of being divided by a vast variety of 
other engagements and undertakings. That he re- 
ceived some aid seems highly probable, from an inti- 
mation which is to be found m one of the manuscript 
copies of his Bible, at the end of a portion of the 
Book of Baruch; where are written the following 
somewhat obscure words — explicit transkuionem Nice 
lau de Herford,^ This remarkable notice, we are 
told, is subscribed by a different hand, and in less du- 
rable ink, than that employed by the transcriber of 
the MS., and may probaoly have been done by some 
one who had sufficient authority for his assertion.' 
To what extent Wiclif was assisted in his great 
work, it is now quite impossible to ascertain. There 
has, however, descended to us nothing which renders 
it doubtful, that the whole was completed under his 
superintendence and revision, and put forth on his 
responsibility, — or that the substantial and almost 
unoivided honours of the enterprise are, righteously, 
his own. 

The manuscripts of this version are, to this day^ 
exceedingly numerous. They are to be found, not 
only in the great public libraries of the empire,! but 
even in the collections of private individuals. We 
may readily judge of the activity and eagerness vnth 
which they were originally circulated, when we find 
that such a onultirade of copies have still survived 
the exterminating zeal of Papal inquisitors. That 
the appearance of such a work occasioned, among 

• Baber, Hist Ace. p. Ixix. 

t The British Museum, Lambeth, Sion Golleee, the Univenity lilm* 
riea, puticular coUegel^ and some cathedrals. Home few of these HSS. 
differ so materially from the rest, that we are led to beliere that there 
must have been two distinct translations of Scripture. Some paaaagea 
have no other correspondence except that whicn arises from the cbr- 
cumAance of their having been reiMered from one common original, 
the Latin Vulgate. In general, however, the nsemblance is such as to 
leave no doubt that the earlier translation must have been consulted by 
the authOTof the later. Baber. HisL Ace. p. Izlz. Ac where the reader 
ipay find some specimeos of their nearest agreement, and their vooa^ 
remarkable variation. 
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die Romanists, the deepest alarm, and the hottest 
indignation, is perfectlv notorious. The influx of 

Sit natural]/ produced consternation among those 
ose element was darkness.* Wiclif himself was 
represented as little better than an audacious violator, 
wnose hand spared not to rend the veil which had 
for ages concealed the mysterious sanctity of truth 
from the gaze of the profane multitude. His work 
was denounced and proscribed, as tainted almost with 
the guilt of sacrilege. The vehemence of displeasure 
which it excited amon^ the hierarchy will sumciently 
api>ear from the fact, that, some ten years after this 
period, a Bill was actually brought into the House of 
Lords, to forbid the perusal of the English Bible by 
the laity. This measure, indeed, was manfully op- 
posed by John of Gaunt, who rose up in his place, 
and saia, that " the people of England would not be 
the dregs of all men, seeing all nations besides them 
had the Scriptures in their own tongue. "t But the 
seal was, nevertheless, afterwards affixed to the con- 
demnation of all such attempts, by a constitution of 
Archbishop Arundel, which begins by declaring that, 
'* it is a perilous thing, as Saint Jerome testifieth, to 
translate the text of Holy Scripture from one idiom 
into another ; since it is no easy matter to retain in 
every version an identity of sense ; and the same 
blessed Jerome, even though he were inspired, con* 
fesseth that herein he had, himself, been frequentlT 
mistaken." It was, therefore, enacted and ordained, 
that, " thenceforth, no one should translate any text 
of sacred Scripture, by his own authority, into the 
English or any other tongue, in the way of book, 
tract, or treatise ; and that no publication of this sort, 
composed in the time of John Wiclif, or since, or 
thereafter to be composed, should be read, either in 
part or in whole, either in public or in private, under 
the pain of the greater excommunication, until micli 

* Trepidant Imniiiiiwt twniiiB T^ ffUft i 
tLsi^Si 
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tnittlatifm should be approred by the diocesan of th# 
place ; or, if the matter should require it, by a pro- 
Tineial council : every one who should act in contra- 
diction to this order, to be punished as an abettor of 
heretyt and error."* Such was the decree of the con* 
Tocation held at St. Paul's in 1408. It eridently 
amounted to an utter prohibition to translate, or to 
peruse translations ; for it is easy to conjecture what, 
m those times, would be the fate of all applications 
for that purpose, either to diocesan or council ! The 
persecutions which followed this edict are well known 
10 all, and amply attested by the various episcopal 
registers. Ruinous fines, cruel imprisonment, and 
martyrdom at the stake, were the portion of multi- 
tudes, who ventured to consult for themselves the 
charter for their salvation. 

The objections urged at that day, and still more 
fonfidently in subse^juent ages, by the Romish Church, 
anmioD of ap- ^ ^ liberty oif free access to the Scrip- 
fan to priTsie tures, are now tolerably well known to 
jvdginent. every Protestant ; and it may very safely 
be conceded, that there is about them, at first 8%h^ 
an air of plausibility, which may well render them 
dangerous and embarrassing to many an honest mind. 
It is insisted, that the sanctity of the Divine Oracles 
is tamidied by the rash cunosity of ignorant men ; 
that the Word of God, when cited by all parties, 
either for refutation, or defence, is degraded mto an 
implement of unhallowed warfare ; that the appeal 
to private judgment engenders a spirit of arrogance, 
a contempt for authority, and a lust for perpetual in- 
novation; that its tendency is to break down the 
solid unity of the Faith, and to shiver it into frag- 
ments; to stretch over the Church " the line of con- 
fusion, and the stones of emptiness** and desolation. 
And by those writers who have lived since the period 
of the Reformation, it has been broadly asserted, that 

* WilkiDB's Concilia, voL iii. p. 317. OoMtft tU. Archk AnmdBL 
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the innumerable swarm of sects wnich hare sprang 
tdp under this system, are to be regarded as a plague, 
wherewith the aispleasure of Heaven hath manifested 
itself against this insane presumption. The answer 
to all this, must, of course, be now perfectly familiar 
to every intelligent Protestant. The members of any 
reformed community will alvrays be prepared to reply, 
that apparent and external unity is much too dearry 
purchased by a ^neral sacrifice of private iudgmemj 
that schism itself is a less evil than a unitbrmity of 
error' and corruption ; and that no multiplication of 
divisions could be so pernicious, as the universal 
|)rostration of intellect and conscience before the au- 
thority of an tminsnired tribunal. Such is the point 
of view under whiclrthe subject unavoidably presents 
itself to every tolerably well-informed understanding 
at the present day. To the mind of Wiclif, or any 
independent thinker of the fourteenth century, the 
question would naturally exhibit itself in a much 
more simple light. At that time it was hardly to be 
dxpected that any human sagacity should anticipate 
all the consequences of an unrestrained resort to the 
Sacred Text, and of free exercise of individual judg- 
ment as to the sense of it. In the primitive a^es, 
indeed, the Scriptures were not locked up in a foreign 
tongue ; and it may be said, that the early history of 
the Church is accordingly found to oppress the in- 
quirer with a bewildering catalogue of neresies* But, 
then, the controversies of those times, it could not 
fail to be remarked, were chiefl)r confined to the re- 
gions of metaphysical speculation. The questions 
then agitated, haa, most of them, no very intelligible 
reference to Christian practice ; and they were, more- 
over, almost wholly unmixed with considerations, 
which involved the grounds of civil rio^ht, and secular 
interest. The Reformer of the middle ages, there- 
fore, eould hardly be expected to foresee the full ex- 
tent of the price which Christian Europe would have 
to pay for the privilege of searching the Scriptures 
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withoat any reference to the authority of an infedlibh 
guide. With him, the " one thing needful" would 
be the liberty of comparing the practice of the Church 
with the text of the Holy Writings, which formed 
her charter. In his mind, the reasonableness of an 
appeal to the " Law and the Testimony," could not 
be embarrassed with the misgivings and apprehen- 
sions with which the question has subsequently been 
perplexed, in consequence of the endless variety of 
systems and opinions, engendered hy the almost un- 
fettered license of interpretation. These were dif- 
ficulties and objections which never, probably, occur- 
red to him, and against which he was not called upon 
to provide any vindication. He, accordingly, defends 
tne translation of the Scriptures, simply 
feoM *of the on the ground that they must have been 
TransiAtion of designed for the guidance and instruction 
the scripturw. ^f ^ Christian men, of every degree, 
without exception. They who called it heresy, to 
speak of the Holy Scriptures in English, must be 
prepared, he affirms, to " condemn the Holy Ghost, 
that gave it in tongues to the Apostles of Christ, to 
speak the Word of God in all languages that were 
ordained of God under heaven."* To me complaint, 
— that to ojpen the Bible to all, was, in effect, to set 
aside the office, and to supplant the authority of those 
who were appointed to teach its doctrines to the pe^ 
pk, — he replied, that " those heretics are not to be 
heard, who fancy that secular men ought not to know 
the law of God, but that it is sufficient for them to 
know what the priests and prelates tell them by word 
of mouth : for Scripture is the faith of the Churchy 
and the more it is known, in an orthodox sense, the 
better. Therefore, as secular men ought to know 
the faith, so it is to be taught them in whatever lan<> 
guage is best known to tjiem. Besides, since the truth 
le faith is clearer and more exact in the Scripture 

• WicUr» Wicket. 
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than the priests know how to express it, (seeing, if 
one may say so, that there are many prelates who are 
too ignorant of Scripture) and others conceal points 
of Scripture, such, for instance, as declare for the 
humility and poverty of the clergy, — and that there 
are manyr such defects in the verbal instructions of 
priests, — ^it seems useful that the faithful should, 
themselves, search out, or discover, the sense of the 
faith, by having the Scriptures in a language which 

they know and understand He who hinders 

this, or murmurs against it, does his endeavour that 
the people should continue in a damnable and unbe- 
Hevmg state. The laws, therefore, which the prelates 
make, are not to be received as matters of faith ; nor 
are we to believe their words or discourses, any fur- 
ther, or otherwise, than they are founded on die 
Scripture ; since, according to the constant doctrine 
of Aufiiistine,'* the Scripture is all the truth. There- 
fore this translation ot the Scripture would do this 
good, that it would render priests and prelates unsus- 
pected, as to the words which they explain. **! Fur- 
ther : — *^ Prelates, as the Pope, and friars, and other 
means, may prove defective : acc6rdinglv Christ and 
his Aposdes converted the world by making known 
to then\ the truths of Scripture in a language fami- 
liar to the people; and for this purpose the Holy 
Spirit ffave them the knowledge of all tongues. 
Why, then, should not the disciples of Christ, at the 
present day, take freely &om the same loaf, and dis- 
tribute to the people ? . . . . Besides, according to the 
faith which the apostle teaches, all Christians must 
stand before the judgment-seat of Christ, and be an- 
swerable to him for all. the goods wherewith he has 
entrusted them. It is, therefore, necessary that afl 
^e faithful should know these goods, and tne use of 
them ; for an answer hy prelate or attorney wiU not then 
ataHy iui every one must then answer in hzs own person* 

* EpIsL ad VolusianunL 

t fipeevlum Secularium DominoruDL Quoted by Levi>i ?• 8Q. 
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Binoe, then, OodL has ^reni to both clergy and laity 
the knonvledge of the faith, to this end, that they may 
teach it the more plainl]^, and may faithfully work bv 
It, it is plain that God, in the day of judgment, wiu 
require a true account of the use of these goods, how 
they have been put out to usury."* 

It will be seen that this vindication utterly discards 
the notion, that there can be any authority in matters 
of faith, co-ordinate with that of the Bible. The 
traditions of the Church, the decrees of bishops^ 
Popes, or councils, all are here thrust down tp a rank 
imineasurably below the eminence of the inspired 
wiitings. The Scripture alone is truth. The ScriiH 
tare mone is the faith of the Church; these are tne 
grand and solid maxims upon which, as upon the 
eternal rock, WicUf built up the defence of this great 
undertaking, and, indeed, the whole fabric of his 
scheme of reformation. We have here the yifforous 
feruL of Protestantism ; cast by him with a bold hand, 
mto the generous soil of his country, there to lie fbi 
a long and tempestuous period, to aU appearance dor- 
mant and powerless, till Uie season should arrive for 
its starting into life. Another important merit of 
his Vindication, is the assault it makes on that re* 
fuge of lies, which the corrupt and superstitious 
heart of man hath made so strong for itselt, — ^the b&* 
lief, that the obli^tions to righteousness and hoiinssa 
of life may be vicariously discharjg;ed, and that leli* 
gion is a work which every individual may safely 
consign to the care and management of a spiritual 
factor. The Christian is here solemnly reminded 
that a day will come, when each man shall be called 
to answer personally for himself, and when no agent 
or ** attorney of the soul," will be heard in his behalf. 
These were strange and startling words to the ears 
of Englishmen in the fourteenth century. They filled 
the hearts of the ecclesiastical craftanen with msmay 

* Doctrloa Christiana, lib. ii. ad fin. cited by Lswta^ p. 87. 
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tmd indignation. Throoghout their various ranks 
and orders, they began to exclaim that, if these doc- 
trines were to be endured, they might as well throw 
up their functions at once. Ii all might consult the 
divine oracles, without the intervention of the priests 
hood, — if all might be allowed to conduct the entan- 
gling traffic and mystery of their own spiritual con- 
cerns, without the aid of a professional agent, — ^what 
further demand could there be for the services of the 
consecrated Orders? The resentment of the hierar- 
chy, did not, however, evaporate in mere " sound and 
fury." More substantial indications of their dis- 
pleasure were in active preparation ; and the auda- 
city with which the Reformer assailed the received 
doctrine of the Eucharist, soon provided his enemies 
with an opportunity of renewing theiir hostilities. 

Before we retire from the considera- wicUfa tww 
tion of this great work, it will be proper sion promribed 
to notice the astonishing rapidity with St^y^JI^Sjj 
which the copies of it were circulated widely circuia- 
among all dasses of the people, in defi- ^^ 
Ance of obstructions, which, at this day^ it is difficult 
for us to appreciate, or even to imac^ne. Tfie as- 
tonishing powers of the press almost disable us from 
realizing to our conceptions the impediments through 
which literature had to force its way, in the ages 

Erevious to that invention. Those impediments, 
owever, may be partially estimated from the fact^ 
disclosed to us by me register of Alnwick, Bishop or 
Norwich in 1429, that the 'cost of a Testament of 
Wiclif 's version, was no less than 21. 16s. Sd. a sum^ 
probably, equal to 30/. of our present money, and 
considerably more than half the annual income which 
was then C4)iisidered adequate to the maintenance of 
a substantial yeoman. To procure a copy of the 
whole English Bible must, therefore, have demandol 
a sacrifice greater than that which, in our days, is 
required to command the most sumptuous and splen- 
did elegances of literature. To this discouragement 

19* 
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nHut be added the anxiety and the danger which thia 
precious possession carried with it, wherever it went. 
During the time which elapsed from the reign of 
Henry rV. to the period of the reformation, the 
pwner of a firaf;ment of Wiclif 's Bible, or indeed of 
jemy other portion of his writings, ¥raB conscious of 
harbouring a witness, whose appearance would infal* 
libly consign him to the dungeon, and possibly to the 
fameSf He must, consequentW, ha^e eaten the brea4 
of life m ucret^ and with carenUneu, and must have 
drank the waters of life mth astonUhmerU and trmn^ 
hling of heart. And yet, in defiance of obstmction 
ana^Qf persecution, the work went op. Neither thjs 
ruiiK)us cost of literary tseaaures^ nor the jealous vigL* 
lance of an oiQnipreseat inquisition, were ab)e to 
repress it. The stream continued to force its way. 
in a sort of subterraneous course, till the season ar- 
rived when it should burst forth, and refresh the lan<l 
with its miitful inundation. " Then was the sacred 
Bible sought out from dusty comers: the schools 
W^Tfi opened; divine and human learning raked out 
of the en^bejrs of forgotten tongues ; princes and oitiea 
trooped apace to the newly erected oannes of salvar 
tion ; martyrs, with the unresistible miffht of wea]|^ 
ness, shook the powers of darkness, and spftned the 
f^fixy ng/s gf the old Eed Dragon.'"^ 

iS8L "^^ yc^ ^^^ VA8 rendered unhanpil^ 

iiwunectioQ of poemorable by the jhsibTection of thi^ 
^peMuitry. peasantry of England; an event soaup 
notice jC^i^Mdi is forced into a narrative of the li& 
of Widif. by the asserticw of some historians, that 
jthe popiuar excesses were occasioned, or greatly agr 
gravaiipdi by the diffusion of his doctrines. By onp 
Hiiiiwi^pwfl ^ these annalists it is gravely conjectured 
grMgr^isi that this calamity was a dear intdicatioii 
''"''^ pf the displeasure of Hea^ei^ against thf 
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supin^aess of tke hierarchv, which had omitted lo 

* repress, with due vigour, the impiety of Wiclif and 

his followers, in disseminating the perverse and 

damnable doctrines of Berengarius, respecting the 

body and blood of Christ. And this surmise the 

chronicler, with all imaginable solemnity, strength* 

ens by reference to the extraordinary fact, that the 

, commotions were simultaneous all over England; 

I .«nd that they occurred precisely within the octaTet 

of that festiyal, in which the mystery of the trsLusubf 

^ stantiation is celebrated by the Chutch ! He adda^ 

that, although it mav be reasonablv believed that 

Archbishop Sudbury, (who was brutally murdered by 

|. the rabble,) mej have died a martyr — yet the barbat 

' rous manner of-his death was probabl|[ ajmointed in 

mercy, as a needful expiation tor the lintul laxity of 

bis oiscij^line. Others there were, he confesses) 

who ascribed the affliction to the scandalous liveSi 

the odious tyraxmy, the shameless hypocrisy, nay, 

the downright atheism, prevalent among the wealthy 

and the noble of the land : and many, again, were per* 

siiaded that the measure of national inuj[uity was filled 

' up by the coarse profligacy, and rebellious insolence, 

, 01 the populaee themselves. And his conclusion, 

ppon the whole matter, is, that in this instance, the 

wrath of God manifestly came down upon the children 

of disobedieuce. * A more modern historian, without 

the slightest appearance of doubt or hesitation, attri* 

kiUes much ot the excitement to the notions ascribed 

to Wielif, and disseminated by his followers, — namely. 

/that the right ot property, was founded is 0r«ce, ana 

that no one who was, by sin. a traitor tt> 

(rod, could be justly entitled to the ser- ^ohi^y ^^£ 

yicesofman<t Amore plain and rational wrotchaciaBai 

account of the affair surely is, that this SriJSSSw 

was one of tiioae terrible and convulsive . '^"^ 

•WUi|k8SI» t Ub|. VOL tip. pk »a 
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efforts, by vAach the lower classes, in the fourteenth i 

century, laboured to heave off the load of intolerable 1 

servitude ;*-« phenomenon of the same class with 
jacquerie of France, and the rebellion of the Flem- 
ings ; — a servile war, the natural effect of wretched- 
ness, goaded to frenzy by the unfeeling arrogance and 
luxury of the great. The cruelty of the English 
aristocracy may, indeed, have been considerably less | 

Atrocious than that wnich drove the peasantry of 
other countries to despair. But the circumstances of 
the age ^v^ere such as probably tempted them to harrass 
their dependents with more erindipg exaction than 
they haa experienced in preceding times. The land- 
ed proprietors had been impoverished, ^rtly by an 
unprecedented and lonj^-continued seventy of taxa- 
tion, and partly bv their own inordinate craving for 
foreign luxuries or the most costly description. The 
embarrassment thus produced, naturally engendered 
avarice ; and avarice, probably, gave birth to an in- 
human disregard for tne comfort of the poor, more 
especially of those who held their lands by the tenure 
of unmit^ted villenage.* In all this, there was 
power sufficient to raise the tempest, whicn threatened 
all the embankments of civilized society, without the 
aid of fanatical aeitoHon. It is true, tnat the grow- 
ing hatred of ecclesiastical dominion 
ija«rtbiy^agg». ^ ^^^^ intimately connected itself 

rrowtng tmpa^ wiui a wild impatience of all authority 
SSSlS^iw whatever. It is, also, iwssible that the 
' voice of loud invective against the Church, 
may have assisted to call up, from the depths of the 
popular discontent, a mad ungovernable spirit of 
anarchy and rebelhon. The charges with which the 
clergy were assailed, were, inde^, frequently such 
as an exasperated populace might easily transfer to 
aibuse and tyranny of every description : and nothing^ 

<• Bm nUlam, Middto AcM^ ToL iT. p. 2»-«a67. 
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I St ra«st be confessed, can well be more hopeless thaa 

* itbe attempt to deny, that the language adopted hj 

Wiclif, or bis itinerant preachers, in urging their 
jprinciples of reformation, did, irequenuy, burst 
through the barriers of sobriety and caution, and was^ 
occasionally, violent enough to compr9mise the safety 
of nearly all existing institutions. It may be di£- 
cult, in tmies remote from this tumultuous period, to 
i> frame, or to admit, a complete vindication of such 

dangerous extravagance. IBut every one, who is well 
acquainted with the history of man, must, at least, 
be well persuaded of this, — that sedate and calcula- 
ting spirits, like those of Erasmus, or Melanchthon, 
could never have shaken the giji^aiitic strength of the 
Papal system. They could neither have eaected the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century, nor have done 
the office of pioneers to that great movement. This 
consideration, it is true, may be quite insufficient for 
the justification of rashness and excess ; but it may, 
at all events, dispose us to look somewhat more in* 
dulgently on that intensity of soul, which injufltioe of as. 
troubled the waters, by whose disturbance **l|**|*i' ^jJJj 
we have been, eventually, made whole^ Zm ^v^^ 

tAs for the speculations of the Papal and ^ fciknr- 
writers, who connect the Rebellion of ^^ 
1381 with the doctrinal heresies of Wiclif, it has 
been truly remarked, that their charges are just as 
absurd as it would be to ascribe the outrages of th0 
Anabaptists of Mimster to the theolo^cal opinions of 
Luther.* Equally unfounded is the msinuation, that 
the principles entertained by the Reformer were de- 
liberately nostile to all authority, whether spiritual 
or secular^ and that he deserved the confidence of the 
State as httle as that of the Church. However per- 
plexinjpf it might be to defend him from the imputa* 
tion of hazardous notions, and unguarded phraseoio- 

* IbUam, Middle Agei^ ToL iU. p^ 2B8i 
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gY. the whole course of his life, and the general tenor 
or his writiog^s, must unauestionably, acquit him of 
the character of a political incendiary. Some furdier 
reflections, however, on this subject, will find a pror 
perptace, when we come to a review of the opinions 
df w iclif, and the proceedings of his ** Poor rtieaHa/* 
or travelling preachers. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 
1381-1382. 

WkHtf hitherto employed in exposing the eorrupHone efthe Paptum 
-^6e fMW eMogeetn the Sacramental Controveretf—JSatice of Me 
hietory <ff thu fue»tion^Paaeaeiu» Radbert^ Bertram ana Jo- 
hannee Sootue—Btrtngariue — TraneyJtafantUMoin eatabUehed 
by Innocent Ill.—Metap^eieal explanation <^ it by the Mendi- 
cante—Thie doctrine unknown to the Anglo-Saxon Church — 
Probably introduced into England at the Conrnteet-^Wicltf a$- 
tadte the doctrine from the chair of theeiogy—Hie po^tiona <!»> 
nauneed, on pain of excommunieatton — Be appeale to the BZng 
•— ^Te ie deeired by John of Oaunt to abotmn from the oubjeet 
— He compoeea hie Ostiolum or Wicket — Courtney eucceede to the 
Primacy— 'Synod held by him at the Preaching FHare^ in Lon- 
don—The Aaeembly disturbed by an Earthquake— Addreee and 
e^f^poeeeeeion qf Courtney — T\oentyfour Conclueionet aecribed 
towidif condemned— Meaeuree taken for the auppreeeion of hie 
JOoctrinee— Petition qfthe Spiritual Lords against the Lolfarde 
—Royal ordinance, empowering Sheriffs to arrest and inmrison 
the Preachers of false doctrine— R is introduced into the Parlith. 
ment Boll wtXout the consent of Lords or Commone—Ihirther 
ouedings qf the Primate— JVtcUf himself not yet summoned 
fore the Archbishop— Possibly still protected bv the Duke of 
_xneaster—Wid4f*s complaint to the King and Parliament— 
Petition qf the Commons against the Ordinance for the sumtree- 
eUm qf erroneous doctrine— Wiclif summoned to answer before 
the Convention at Oxford— Be is abandoned by the Duke ofLan- 
eaeter—He maintmns his opinions— He ddivers in two Confe*' 
sionsj one in English the other in Latin— His English Confee- 
eion—His Latin Confession— He is banished from Oxford— He 
retiree to Lutterworth— He ie summoned by me Pope ta appear 
bqfore him— Hie answer. 

The attacks of Wiclif had hitherto been ^^ 
principally directed against enonnities, SSlyrfiSS 
which had long been iraising up a spirit ponng Um cor- 
of disaffection towards the Komish nie- g^°" °^ *** 
rarchy. Up to this time, he had ap- "P^^* 
peared as the advocate of the UniTersity, in defence 
of her privileges — as the champion of the Crown, in 
the vindication of its rights and prerogatives — as the 
friend of the people, in the preservation of their pro- 
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perty — and as the ally of the whole world, against 
the abuse of ecclesiastical power. He 
fin ^tbe^^ooT ^'^^as now to appear in a somewhat dif- 
mentai Contro- erent, and still more arduous, position^ 
▼einjr. jjg ^j^g about to carry his operations into 

tiie most secret chambers of the great Mvstery of 
Iniquity ; — ^to encounter the ghostly mignt of an 
almost invisible, but tremendously powenul adrer« 
aary ;; — an adversary the more formidsible, because the 
conflict against it was to be, chiefly, carried on in the 
regions of metaphysical abstraction, to which the 
combatant could hardly be followed by the sympa^ 
thies, or even by the understandings, of mankind. 
So long as he arraigned the palpable corruptions of 
&e Church, he might be regarded as sustaming the 
eontest in me open day, and under the light of nea- 
yen. But a polemic who, in ^ose times, should pi'e- 
same to assail the Romish doctrine of the Eucharist, 
had an adventure before him, somewhat resembling 
that of the pagan hero, when he plunged into the de;^ 
of Cacus, where he had to encounter, not only the 
mi^ht of his antagonist, but the volumes of smoke 
which he discharged from his jaws ; a darkness which 
aggravated the danger and difficulty of the struggle, 
and almost entirely concealed it from the gaze of the 
spectator. Hence it was, that, — so long as Wiclif 
was seen to grapple with the practices of the Papacy 
and its adherents, or with those doctrines and princi- 
ples which were more immediately connected with its 
visible abuses, — so long he was supported by the 
patronage of the great, and by the applauses of the 
many. But when once he pluqged into the darkness 
of the sacramental controversy, the scene of conten- 
tion was removed from the sphere of general intelli- 
gence or interest. He was regarded by many as 
engaged in desperate opposition to the awful and in- 
scrutable majesty of truth, which, here, demanded 
the submission of the understanding without appear- 
ing to invade the personal comfort or interest ot the 
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believer. They who were loudest in their outcry 
against the Church, were, in that age, but little dis- 
turbed by her most extravagant demands on their 
credulity. When we are told by the chroniclers, that 
every second man that might be met on the road was 
a LoUardf we are not toamagine that the country 
swarmed With persons whose minds were in a state 
of instirrection against the extravagances of errone^ 
ous belief; but that there prevailed a very general 
indignation against the pride and greediness of the 
Pope and his ministers, and an increasing strength of 
persuasion that the ecclesiastical system required am 
tmsparin^ reform. We shall accordingly find, that 
when Wiclif stepped from the ground on which he 
had hitherto combated, and ascended, as it were, mw 
the mount, where clouds and darkness were gathered 
round him, his friends and followers began to fiiK 
away. The feelings of many of the people tovrajfds 
Iiim somewhat resembled those of the Israelites 
towards their legislator, when they exclaimed, ^^as for 
this Moses^ we wot not what is become of him ^ 

It would be unseasonable, and utterly ^f^^e of thtf 
liseless, to introduce here a lengthenea hisuny of this 
history of the disputes which had long q^***^"- 
agitated the Church, respecting the mysterious, pre* 
sence of the body of Christ in the Eucharistic ele^ 
ments. That it was present, in some mode or other' 
which sufficiently warranted the faithful to speak of 
it as really present, seems to have been the general 
and almost unanimous opinion of the Church from 
the eariiest times ; although, as may readily be ima^ 
gined, every attempt to explain this reality^ and to 
reconcile it with the notion of a mere sacramental 
or s3rmbolical presence, was sure to involve the dis« ^ 
putants in a labyrinth of perplexity and self-contra- 
diction. Up to the middle of the ninth century, how- 
ever, as Mosheim observes,* ** both reaaoil and folly 

* EccL Hist vol U. p. 9iO. 
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had been left free in this matter ; nor had any impe- 
rious mode of faith suspended the exercise of the one, 
or restrained the extravafance of the other." The 
first person who undertooK to reduce the doctrine of 
Pueasiuf Had- the Church to certainty and precision, was 
beru Pascasius Radbert, a monlt, afterwards 

abbot oi Corbey: who maintained, that, after the 
consecration of the bread and wine, nothing remain- 
ed of those symbols but the outward figure ; under 
which figure, the very same body that suffered on 
the cross was really ana locaUy present. This opinion 
BertmnandJo- was speedily opposed by the two eroi* 
haimes ScotuA. nent oiyines, Bertram, and Johannes 
Scotus: but the controversy was still left to exhaust 
itself, uncontrolled by any definite sentence of the 
Church. In the eleventh century, when the dispute 
burst out again, the cause of reason and common 
sense was vigorously sustained by the celebrated 
. Berengarius, Archbishop of Angers, who 

rengaruM. p^^g^g^g^ j^ teaching that the elements, 

after consecration, preserved their natural and essen* 
tial qualities, being nothing more than symbols or 
representatives of the body and blood of the Saviour. 
By this time, however, the hierarchy of Rome appear 
to have become sensible, that the doctrine, wnich 
gave to the sacramental rite the character of a pro- 
digy, was admirably fitted to exalt the mystic and 
hierurgical dignity of the prie?thood. The theology 
of Berengarius was, accordingly, assailed with out- 
rageous vehemence. The terrors of spiritual power 
were levelled as^ainst it, fiercely and angrily by Leo 
IX. and Nicholas II., somewhat more faintly and 
doubtfully by Gregory VII. The heretic was com- 
pelled to sign, successively, three distinct confessions, 
each differing from the other, but all of them amount- 
ing to an abjuration of his own real opinions; and 
his latter days were {passed in exercises of penitence 
for his unworthy dissimulation.* It was not, how-* 

* Modieim, vol. ii. p. 55&-609. 
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erer, till the beginning of the thirteenth century that 
all liberty of speech and opinion, relative to this sub- 
ject, was finally suppressed. The Pontiff who claims 
the honour of this triumph over human reason is 
Innocent III. In the fourth council of Lateran, 
(which was held in 12X5, and at which were alsem- 
bled a vast concourse of ecclesiastics, besides the 
ambassadors of nearly all the powers of Europe,) 
he formerly established that doctrine, which, to the 
present hour, is held by the Church of Rome as the 
only orthodox and true one, and which, from that 
time, has been uniformly designated by _. ^ 

the term transubstantiation. Tlus wordl 255i2SSIteSiS. 
•"^ which was unknown before the dayd of <Mon estaUiih- 
I Innocent HI., was introduced to express fj^**^ innocent 
' the precise nature of the change efiected 

in the elements at the moment of consecration. It 
is obvious that the grand difficulty which thoughtful 

Sersons would have to encounter, in receiving the 
octrine in question, arose from the astounding cir- 
cumstance, that the mystic words of the priest left 
the sensible qualities of the sacramental bread wholly 
unaltered. That Christ himself should, in some 
myjBterious and spiritual sense, be present at the 
solemnity, might not be too much for the faith of the 
most enlightened believer. BuL that an actual 
change should take place, of which the senses should 
give not the slightest notice, — that the holy thing 
received by the communicant should still retain pre* 
cisely the san^e shape, the same colour, and the same 

f taste, which belonged to the unconsecrated wafer, — 
was a subject of endless perplexity to all, except 
those who were prepared for an absolute ana uncon- 
ditional surrender of their faculties to the authority 
of the Church. In order, therefore, to confound and 
repel the stubborn testimony of the .. hvsicrf 
senses, the Mendicant Orders, who were ex^SSiSi of 
the creatures of the Pontiff, called in the doctripa bj 
Metaphysics to the aid of Superstition. ^^^ Mendiwnt* 
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'They scnipled not to maintain, that, although sab* 
stances are usually known to us only by their sensip 
.ble properties, or accidents, yet no suDstance is, in its 
own nature, inseparable from its accidents> A mica- 
cle npight disunite the qualities from their profier 
subject ; and these qualities mi^t continue to «ct 
upon our senses, even after the subject itself vas 
destroyed or withdrawn. And sueh a miracle, they 
contended, was actually perlbrmed at every cejtsbfa- 
tion of the Eucharist. 'The sitbstance of the biiead 
was taken away, the instant the words of consecra* 
tion had passed the lips of the priest, and the sub' 
stance of Christ's body was introduced in its place. 
Our senses, it is true, give us no intelligence of this 
substitution; for our senses take no cognizance of 
the interior essences of things. The substance of the 
body of our Lord, when invested with the sensible 
properties of the wafer, would, consequently, ai&ct 
the senses precisely as die wafer itself affected tli^m, 
previously to its consecration. To appeal, therefore, 
to the evidence of the senses, was, m effect, to call 
m witnesses which could depose nothing as to the 
matter in question. And the mnd difficulty being 
thus disposed of, by a process of metaphysical leser* 
demain, mankind were left without excuse^ if mey 
refused the myrstery of transubstantiatum ! 
ThiM doctr' That the corporeal presence of Christ 
unknown to the ^ the sacrament was never acknow* 
^lo^on ledged as an article of faith by our an- 
" cient AngU>Saxon Church, seems to be 

beyond all reasonable question. The opinion enter- 
tained resi>ecting that mystery, previously to the 
Con(}uest, is distinctly expressed in a very ancient 
homily, translated into the Saxon tongue, probably 
from a Latin original no longer extant, by -^Ifric, 
abbot of St. Alban's, in the tenth century ; and fur- 
ther, from two epistles of the same writer, one of 
them addressed to Wulfine, bishop of Sherborne, the 
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Other to Wolfstutke, archbishop of CanterburY.* The 
homily in question contains a copious exposition of 
the sacrameiUal doctrine ; and its lan^age expresdy 
negatives the tenet of transubstantiation. '* Much/' 
it says, " is betwixt the body in which Christ suffered, 
and the body which is hallowed to housell. The 
bodj, truly, in which Christ suffered, was born of the 
fiesn of Mary, with a reasonable soul ; his ghostly 
body, which we call the housell, is gathered of many 
grains, without blood, bone, limb, or soul. Ana, 
therefore, nothing is to be understood therein bodily, 
but idl is ghostly to be understood."! Again, ** Truly 
it is, as we have said, Christ's body and his bloo(^ 
not bodily, but -ghostly: and ye should not search 
how this M done, but hold it in yowc belief that it i« 
done.^t Precisely conformable Co ihis is the la»- 
^age of the two epistles. ^* Understand now that 
the Lord, who codid turn the bread, before his suf> 
fering, into his body, and the wine into his blood, 
ghosihf, the self-same Lord blesseth daily, throueh 
2ie priest's hands, bread and wine to his ghostly bo^, 
and his ghostly blood."^ ** The lively bread is not 
hodily sOj notwithstanding, — not the self-same body 
Jthat Christ suffered in ; nor is the holy wine the Sa- 
viour's blood which was shed for us m bodily thing 
J^ot reality,) but in ghostly understanding .^''W These 
testimonies are the more remarkable, because they 
are mixed up wiUi other matters which savour gross- 
ly of Romish superstition, and show that the senti- 
ments expressed on tke subject of the Eucharist, 
were dictated by no spirit of opposition to the autho- 

• * This Anglo-Saxon homily, and the two epistles above mentioned, 
also in Anglo-Saxon, were printea bf John Iiay, 1567, under the iitle 
of " A Testimony of Antiquitie, showing the auncient faith in the 



Church of England, touching the Sacrament, dec. *c." Thev are fol* 
lowed by a certificate of the fiuthfulness and accuracy with wm< 
were taken from the ancient booloB, signed by Archbishop Parker, and 



fifteen other bishopa The copy which I have seen is in the public libra' 
ry of Cambridge. It is in a small ycdume^ (F£ 16. 78.) and is bound up 
'^th several other tracts. 

t Testimony of Antiquitie, &e. p. 3S. t Ibid. p. 38^ 99L 

I TenlinoDy of AmiqaMe, d^. p. Si I Ibid. p. 70. 

20* 
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hty of the ChuTch. In the next centnry, however. 

The doctriiM came the Norman Conquest; and this 

.prabiMijr intra- event consigned the see of Canterbniy 

SuSt^attbe^' ^^ ^® ^^^^ ^ Lanfiranc, who was not 
qiMM, by Arch, only a devoted adherent to the Papacf^ 
Wah. Lanfrvkc. y^^ ^^^ ^f ^|jg jj^q^x eminent andpowerr 

fol among the antagonists of Berengarins. There is 
sdll extant a dissertation of his concerning the body 
mid blood of Christ in the Eucharist, in which hs 
labours to establish the reality of the corporeal nrer 
sence, in opposition to the doctrine of the Archbishoo 
of Angers: and, from that period till the days dt 
Widi^ the Romish doctrine, as first maintained by 
Radbert, and as subsequently explained and vindiv 
eated by the Mendicants, appears to have gradually 
and silently established itself in our national Churchy 
There can be little doubt that the sentiments of 
Wiclif on ^is point must have long been known to 
his friends and his parishioners; for the subiect is 
one of perpetual recurrence in his sermons. jBut ]( 
1381 ^^* ^^^ the' chair of theology ibat ho 
wiciif attack! commenced his formal attack against th« 
** *SaSti^ absurdities of the received doctrine, and 
Sn^rom the more especially against the metaphysical 
chair of theoio- wonders Introduced by the Friars. L| 
^' the lectures delivered by him in 1381, hs 

pot forth twelve conclusions, in which he maintained 
that ** the consecrated host we see upon the altar, is 
neither Christ, nor any part of him^ but an effectijia} 
sign of him; and that transubstantiation, identifica- 
tion, or impimation, rest upon no scriptural ground."* 
By ^e rehgious Orders, who were then in high pre* 
4ominance at Oxford, diis was regarded as an auda* 
Hia positioDs ^j®^® declaration of war : and a conven- 
denounced on tion was immediately summoned by the 
pain of excom- Chancellor, William de Berton, for the 
mumcauQQ,*c ^j^j^^ ^f preparing an adverse mani- 
festo. By this assembly, whid^ consisted of twelve 

* Lewii^ c. ▼!. p. 9L 
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fbetors, eight of whom were either monks or mendi- 
mmts, a solemn decree was unanimously pronounced,* 
ffrhich first recites the substance of Wiclif 's conclu- 
;8ions, (namely, that the material elements remain 
^maltered after consecration, and that Christ is not 
jusmtiaUpy suhskmtiaUy, or corporeally present in the 
;Sacrament, but only iguraiivelyy or tropically ;) and 
:then proceeds to declare and amrm the doctrine of 
'transubstantiation, in its fullest extravagance. It 
•concludes by denouncing imprisonment, suspension 
^f scholastic exercises, and the greater excommunica- 
tion, as the penalties of teaching or listening to 
4he opposite doctrine. The instrument, thus pre* 
jM&red, was not sufiOered to remain a moment idle. It 
«was dispatched to the school of the Augustines, — 
'Where W iclif was actually seated, as Professor, en* 
ibrcing the condemned positions, — and Was there 
IprommgaXed in the hearing of his pupils. The sud- 
3e«4es8 'Of the invasion threw the Reformer intomo- 
inentary confusion. He, however, soon recovered 
Jus self-possession, defied his adversaries ^^ 

io refute his ^opinions, and proclaimed totto KSfr" 
his resolution to appeal to the king.f 

*Thi« decree i» printed, at leoffth, in Wilkini, Gone vol. iii. p. 190^ 
with the ^naturae of the twelve aoctoTs, of whom four ondj are eeculan. 

t Wilk. Cone. p. 171. We recommend to the attention of Dr. Lingaid, 
Xwho is pleased to censure the coarseness of Wiclirs invectives,) tike 
mildl, paafic, and exemplarv language, in which the chronicler Walsiuf* 
ham noticM the opinions of the Reformer, on the subject of the Eucharist. 
"At this time," (A. D. 138L) he says, "that old hypocrite, that 
^aiKei of SataOf that emissary of Anti-Ctirist, the ixA-to4)e named John 
Wiclif, or rather Wtckebeleve, the heretic, continued his ravings, and 
seemed ta if he would drink up Jordan^ and plunge all Christians into 
the abyss, \jj reviving the damnable opmionB of Berengarius, 4to. Ac** 
He then tells a story about a certain knight of high repute, near Salisbury, 
who ran away with the sacrament ; and, in order to show that it was no 
better than so much household bread, irreverenti}[ devoured it, together 
with oysters, and onions, and wine. The knight it seems, survived the 
sacrilege ; Imt being afterwards brought to a better mind, testified his 
sorrow, by submission to very heavy penances. And thia sajrs the his- 
torian, I have the more fully related, that it may a{q[)ear what evils w^ 
scattered over the land by that beast from the bottomless pit, that col- 
4eague of Satan, John WicUf, or Wickebelevt. It would be ^fflcult to 
match this fnimtlkBpageatffUwmoiMarhimnlfi Wali.p.9M. 
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This determinatioii appears to have occasioned the 
greatest astonishment. That a person charged with 
ueological error should think <m appealing, not to 
the Pc^e, not even to the bishop or ecclesiastical ordi* 
nary, but to the Crown, was deemed an act of out^ 
rageoQS contumacy against the spiritual powers. The 
measure, it must be confessed, was one of singular 
» . J .> audacity. Its boldness was too much 
£hS rf'Sfun^ for the spirit of John of Gaunt himself, 
Co aiMuin from the iUustrious friend and patron of the 
gj^cin^n the Reformer. For no sooner did he receive 
intelligence of it, than he posted to Ox- 
ford for the express purpose of forbidding Wiclif to 
apeak further on this matter ; and by this j[ood office, 
he has purchased for himself, in the chromdes of the 
ace, the title of a sa^ counsellor, and a faithful son 
of bohr Church.* His admonitions, it will be seen 
hereafter, were totally in vain. The only effect pro* 
d«o0d by the authority of the Primate, tiie sentence 
•f the Cfhancellor, and the influence othis protector, 
was to reduce him to silence, until the opportunity 
should arrive for removing his cause to the' supreme 
tribunal. 

He compoeei .^^^ though his tonf^e was restrained, 
his "Oetiohim" his pen continued active. He employed 
or Wicket ^^ interval which elapsed before th^ 
next meeting of Parliament in the composition of a 
small treatise by the title of Ostiolum, or the Wicket, 
the object of which is to expose the manifold contra- 
dictions and absurdities adhering to the dogma which 
he had been forbidden to assail. In this treatise he 
Mprobates without mercy the blasphemous presump* 
tion involved in the Popish doctrine of the Eucharist. 
It was asserted by the clergy that, by virtue of their 
stupendous function, they were enabled to create God 

* "Post appeUeUionem, advenit nobilis dommiui^ dux egrodua, ec 
miles flu-enuuB, sapienaque Consiliariua, Dux Lancastriee, sacra Eccledoi 
Alius fideli& prohibens macistro praedicto Johaimi, quod de cnteio nm 
loqueretur de iat& iiiatari&.''^ Willi. Cone. p. 171. 
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Creator; and their deduction from these mon- 
strous premises was, that persons invested with stfch 
transcendent spiritual powers ought never to be de- 
graded by subjection to any secular authority. It is 
scarcely possible to listen without a trepidation to 
such impiety : and yet, bad as it was, Wiclif clearlY 
shows that its enormity was here greatly understatea. 
For if the words of blessing or consecration could 
effect the wonders ascribed to them, it must inevita- 
bly follow that the priests, who pronounced them, 
must not only be derated far above all earthly juris- 
diction, but must also '* wax great masters above 
Christ himself, and be the dispensers of his substance ; 
so that, since it is written, thou shalt honour thy father 
and thy mother, Christ would be bound to honour 
with filial reverence the priests who thus became 
the fathers and creators of himself!" He, further, 
exposes, with singular felicity, the absurdity, that 
each portion of the sacramental bread became the un- 
divided body of Christ. This position was sometimes 
illustrated by reference to a glass, shivered into a 
multitude ot fragments, each of which might stiU 
retain the power of reflecting the same countenance ; 
an explanation which was ingeniously turned by 
die Reformer against the doctrine of his opponents. 
Each fraCTaent of the glass, he observed, could pre- 
sent to me eye nothinp^ more than the image of a 
HcB, not the very face itself: and even so, each por- 
tion of the broken bread might represent the body of 
Christ, but could do nothing more. Aeain, he tri- 
umphantly asks his adversaries, why they worship 
not the vme for God, as they do the bread? For 
Christ has affirmed that he was a vine, in language 
as express as that in which he declared that the 
bread was his body, and the cup wa% his blood. He 
adds, that literally to identify the bread with Christ's 
holy body, is no less irrational than the "foul mis- 
understanding" of the Jews, who perverted the figu- 
rative words of Christ, respecting his own body, into 
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a boast that he could destroy the temple of Jerasaleniy 
and build it in three days. 

On the 14th of June, 1361, the See of Canterbury 
became vacant by the death of Simon Sudbury, who 
was massacred in the Tower, by the fury of the in- 
Courtney sue- ^urffent peasantry. His successor was 
ceedsioibBpri. William Courtney, then translated from 
'''^^' the see of London ; a personage highly 

connected, and discin^shed for his passionate devo- 
tion to the Papal chair« It was not till the mcmdi 
of May, 1382, that this uncompromising prelate re- 
ceived the pall from Rome ; an ensign which, in his 
estimation, was absolutely needful to the completion 
of his authority and power. On the 17th of the same 
month, a convention of divines was held, 
i^nod^id by ^7 ^^ mandate, at the priory of the 
htm, at tbB Ireaching Friars, in London. The as- 
MsULo^onf '^ sembly consisted of ei£[ht bishops and 
fourteen doctors of eivU or canon law, 
together with seventeen doctors and six bachelors of 
divinity, all of whom, except one^ were either Men- 
dicants or Monks.^ At this meetmg the firmness <^ 
the Archbishop was severely put to 3ie test. On jthe 
commencement of their deliberations, it so happened 
Hie anembiy ^^^ ^® whole city was shaken oy an 
distuzbed by an earthquake. The convubion immedi- 
eanhquake. ^^ly pr<jduced some unsteadiness in the 
eaunsels of the Synod, many of whom appeared to 
regard it as a sign of the displeasure of heaven 
agaixLst their proceedings. The sinking fortitude of 
ue divines would probably have caused a dissolution 
AddreM and ^^. ^^ assemoly, had not the Primate, 
MU^jMMeoBion with singular address and self-posses- 
of Courtney, gj^^ converted the portent to his own 
advantage^ He assured them that the commotion 
they had witnessed, being produced by the expulsion 
4)f noxious vapours fcom the earth, was evioently a 

* See Wilk. Cone. tqL iii. p. 157, 156. 
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most auspicious intimation, that the purity and the 
peace of the Church could be secured only by the vio- 
lent removal of all rebellious spirits from her com- 
munion. The courage of the assembly being thus 
effectually rallied, they proceeded with their wwk of 
inquisition. Twenty-four conclusions .^^ 
were produced, which, it was afSbrmed, concSra^ mJ 
had been publicly preached among the cribed to Wic- 
nobles and commons of the realm of "^ «>»*>"aned. 
Enffland ; and after three days of " $[ood and mature 
deliberation," ten of these conclusions were con- 
demned as heretical, and the remaining fourteen were 
pronounced to be erroneous.* The errors of the here- 
tical articles related chiefly to the sacrament, and the 
mass — to the forfeiture of the priestly function and 
power by mortal sin — to the necMllessness of auricular 
confession — to the unlawfulness of temporal posses- 
sions held by the clergy— and to the derivation of the 
Pope's authority from the Emperor : and one of those 
articles actually contained the monstrous assertion, 
that God ought to obey the devil ! The fourteen erro- 
neous propositions, in substance, maintained that it 
was heretical for a prelate, to excommunicate any one 
without knowing him to be already excommunicated 
by God, and treasonable ta excommunicate one who has 
appealed to the Kins ; that the Gospel may be preach- 
ed without license from Pope or prelate — that tithes 
are purely eleemosynary — thatdehnquent priests may 
be stripped of their endowments by the secular power 
— that to give alms to the friars is an excommunica- 
ble offence — ^and that the religious Orders, whether 
endowed or mendicant, are sinful and unchristian. 

Instructions were speedil v dispatched to the bishops 
of London and of Lincoln, enjoining „ 

1 • 1 ^ A j*» ^^ Measurea taken 

them rigorously to suppress the dissenu- for the suppree- 
nation of these doctrines: and, by the sion ofiii^ciini 
latter of these prelates, letters mandatory '^<^*"™* 

* These conclusions tbbj be eeen in Wilk. Gone. voL iii. p. .167, IGS^ 

tj^ether with the signatures of the parties who condemned tn^ 
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were immediately issued, charging with the execution 
of the decree, not only the abbots and priors, but all 
the clergy, and ecclesiastical ftmctionaries through- 
out the archdeaconry of Leicester, within which the 
lectory of Lntterworth is situated ; so that the Re- 
former wasf in all probability, personally visited witli 
these paternal admonitions^ Similar instructions^ 
were forwarded by the archbishop to one Peter Stokes, 
a zealous Carmelite of Oxford, requiring him diligently 
to publish the decisions of the Synod throughout the 
UniversitT. And, in order that tne crusade might be 
eonductea with all impressive solemnity, it was ap- 
pointed that, at the ensuing Whitsuntide, the devotion 
of the metropolis should be awakened by a religious 
procession to St. PauPs. On the day nxed, a long: 
train, both of ecclesiastics aftd laymen, was seen' 
moving bare-footed, towards the cathedral; and oif 
their arrival there, the pulpit was mounted by a Car^^ 
melite friar, who spoke to the astonished multitude* 
of the perils of the Church, of the virulence of hef 
enemies, and of the duty incumbent^ in such a crisis^ 
on all her faithful children. These vigorous measures^ 
of the primate were abundantly seconded by the zeaf 
of the spiritual lords of Parliament, who united in a 
P J. petition that a wemedy might be provi-- 

spirkuai ^ lonb ded agaiost the innumerable errors and 
u;ainBt the Ui- impieties of the Lollards.* The doc-^ 
^^ trines complained of in addition to those 

which have been already stated, were, — that Urban 
VI. is the son of Anti-Christ, and that there hath 
been no true Pope since the days of St. Silvester — 
that they who trust in the Pope's indulgences are ac-^ 
cursed, and that none axe obfi^ed to ohej his canons 
decretal — that the worship of images is idolatrous 
and execrable — that pictures of the Holy Trinity are 

* It would be a waste of time to detain tin reader wHh a diaaertathm 
on the origin of this term, here applied to the followers of Wiclif Erenr 
thing that can be collected on the subject maj be foutxt in Moaheixi), vol 
Hi. p.36&-.ae8L 
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not to be endored^tkat Saints are not to be suppli* 
cated for their intercession — that priests and aea« 
cons are bound by their orders to preach, although 
they have no cure of souls — that the clergy who do 
not minister the sacraments are to be removed — and 
lastly, in this long Ust of heresies and errors, that 
** ecclesiastical men ou^ht not to ride on such great 
horses, nor use so large jewels, precious garments, or 
delicate entertainments, hut to renounce them all, 
and give them to the poor, walking; on foot, and taking 
staves in their hands, to take on mem the appearance 
of poor men, giving others the benefit of their ex- 
ainple.'' 

This application was attended with ^y^^ q^^. 
one very remarkable consequence. It anc*. •!»»««>. 
produced a Roval Ordinance, which,— {?^S!e^**^ 
after reciting tne activity and audacity imprimn the 
with which notorious and pernicious er- FV®^?*". ^ 

1 ^ J , *^ .« false doctnne^ 

rors were circulated, by evil persons, 
under dissimulation of great holiness, preaching in 
churches, churchyards, markets, fairs, and other open 
places, without the license of the ordinary,— empow- 
ers the sheriffs of counties to arrest such preachers 
and their abettors, and to detain them in prison, until 
they should justify theraaelves according to law, and 
reason of Holy Church** Thi^t document, it should 
be observed, was altogether destitute of i^|g ordinance 
the force of law ; for it contains no inti- introduced into 
mation whatever, of the assent either of rSl^SuS 
Lords or Commons. It, nevertheless, withoattheoon- 
was introduced into the Parliament Roll, ^ ^^ *^»^ « 
amonp: the statutes of the year ; and has °*"^"^ 
the distinction of being the first penal enactment 
on our Statute Book, against heretical pravity of 
opinion. In the next Parliament, indeed, the Com- 
mons declared, that it had been passed without their 
assent or concurrence, and prayed that it might be 

• The document is c;l?en by Fox. See WofdBworth^ Ecel. Bfog. vd. 
Lp.68,63. gj 
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annulled, as it never was their intent to bind them- 
selves to the bishops, more than their ancestors had 
been bound in times past. But though the King asfeed 
to their petition, this spurious statute " still reinains 
among our laws, unrepealed, except by desuetude,- 
and by inference from acts of much later times."* 

Proceedings Armed with this formidable, but most 
of tiM Primate unlawful power, the Primate assumed 
ywcii^? ^« ^^e of Inquisitor of Heretical Pra- 
umoB. vity throughout the whole province of 

Canterbury; and immediately directed 
his attention to the extiipation of heresy from the 
University of Oxford. The Sessions, at the Crrey 
Friars, were accordingly resumed. The most per- 
emptoiy instructions were issued to the Chancellor 
of Oxford, Robert Rigge, commanding him to suppress 
all attendance on the preaching of certain persons, 
vehemently and notoriously suspected of heresy, 
naming, particularly, John Wiclif, and several of his 
followers, Hereford, Repingdon, Ashton, and Redman. 
And as the chancellor himself had recently manifested 
a disposition to favour some of the objectionable doo* 
trines, he received from the Archbishop a reiterated 
and solemn iiyunction, to abstain from all interfe- 
rence with the proceedings of those divines, who 
had been appointed to inquire and report respecting 
the state of religious opinion at Oxfora. For the rest 
of their session the Synod were ocicupied with the 
cases of the individuals above named ;t but it is 
Wiclif himself somewhat remarkable, that Wiclif him* 
not summoned self was, on this occasion, suffered to 
b^re the Arch, remain unmolested, whfle his friends 

were exposed to all the bitter conse- 
quences of their activity in the promulgation of his 
principles. This may, perhaps, be accounted, for by 
the circumstance of his having declared his resolu- 

* HsOIam, Middle Ages, roi. iiL p. ISS; 139. Flos, in Wordswuth's 
Eccl. Biog. ToL i. p. 6a 

t The proceedings against them may be found in Wilk. Cone vol. HL 
p. 168-169. i 
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CiDft to appeal to the Crown : for, however didputahle 
might be the regularity of such an appeal, it roi^ht 
be thought scarcely respectful to the Royal authority, 
wholly to disregard it. It has also been coDJectured, 
that Wiclif 's doctrinal heresies had not possiuj gun 
entirely deprived him of the favour of protected by the 
the Duke of Lancaster, an antagonist ^eof^ancae- 
too powerful to be rashly encountered, 
even by the high-born and inflexible Archbishop. 
The thunders which were echoing round him, were, 
however^ unable to silence or intimidate the Reformer. 
That his voiee was lifted up, among his own people, 
against the recent attempts to summon the powers 
of the State in aid of the authorities of the Church, 
seems evident from the language of one of his paro- 
chial homilies, in all probability delivered about this 
period. He is speaking of the entombment of Christ, 
and of the abortive devices by which the priesthood 
conspired to prevent his resurrection : and these des- 
perate expedients be produces, as illustrative of Uie 
attempts of &e prelates to suppress the revival of the 
Gospel of Christ. "Even thus," he exclaims, "do 
our high priests ; lest God's law, after all they have 
done, should be quickened. Therefore make they 
statutes, stable as a rock ; and they obtain grace of 
knights to confirm them ; and this they well mark 
with the witness of lords : and all, lest the truth of 
God's Law, hid in the sepulchre, should break out, to 
the knowinff of the common people. Christ ! Thy 
Law is hidden thus ; when wilt Thou send Thine 
Angel to remove the stone, and shew Thy truth unto 
thy flock ? Well I know that knights have taken gold 
in this case, to help that thy Law may be thus hid, 
and Thine ordinances consumed : but well I know 
that, at the day of doom, it shall be manifest, and 
^en before^ when Thou arisest against all thine 
enemies.*'* 

* MS. Horn. BIh. Reg. quoted bf Vanghaa, yoi. ii. p. 9& 
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Bat it was not to be supposed that Wldif, who J 

had proclaimed, in the face of the world, his resolv- ^ 

tion to t^fpeed to Couotj would content himself with 
an €if^ifeai to his parishioners. In conformity with his 
declaration, in the following November, 
piafnt 'to^t?e ^382, he presented his complaint, which 
King and Par- 'was addressed not to the Crown only, 
liament. bttt to the King and Parliament.* On a 

perusal of this paper, it will appear evident that he 
seized the opportunity, thus afforded him, of bringing 
before the Legislature, not merely the sacramental 
question, but nearly the whole substance of the 
cause, which it had been the work of his life to 
advocate and support. He divides his GravaminM 
into four main articles. The first of these exposes 
the absurdity of maintaining that a rule of religious 
life can be laid down by man, more perfect than that 
which is delivered to us by Jesus Christ and his 
Apostles; and he thus strikes at the very root of the 
authority and influence, claimed, in that age, by those 
various religious Orders, to which nearly all the re- 
verence of the Christian world Was then transferred. 
The second enlai^es on the power of the secular 
magistrate over the temporal endowments of the 
Church; in opposition to the doctrine, then very 
generally held, and recently affirmed by certain friars 
at Coventry, that the {possessions of the clergy were 
absolutely beyond ^e jurisdiction of the State, and 
that to maintain the contrary, vtras damnably erro- 
neous and heretical. In the tbird article, he advertt, 
certainly in very unmeftsured langua^, to what has 
been represented by some as one of his favourite doc- 
trines, vi2., tiiat every thing enjoyed by the dergy, 

* This document iainpriM. It ia entitled, "A oomplafnt of John 
Wydir^ exhibited to the King and Parliament." It ia not always to be 
met with separately. The copy consulted by me is to be found in a 
volume of TVaete, m the j^blic Library of Cambridge, (Pf. 14. 8^) to- 
gether with Wiclifs Treatise against the Orders of Friars, (which was 
published in the following year, 1383,)— Dr. James's Apcdogie for John 
iVic]if,.-«nd sereral other pieces <tf various dates. 
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nore than may be needful for the most moderate ne- 
cessities of nature, is nothing better than *' theft^ ro- 
pme^ and sacrilege ;" and that if the prelates and 
priests be infected with the sins of idolatry, of covet- 
ousness, of pride, simony, man^gueUmg, gluttonr, 
drunkenness, and lechery, they thereby incur, accora- 
inff to God*s law, the lorfeiture of their tidies and 
ofierings ; which, in that case, may lawfully be givea 
to poor and needy men. The fourth article is the 
only one in this paper, in which he adverts to the 
auestion, respecting which he had declared, at Ox* 
lord, his determinauon to make this apped ; namely, 
the doctrine of the Eucharist : and it is remarkable, 
thai, on this point, he abstains from idl dififiiseness 
either of statement or of argument. He contents 
himself with simply desiring, that " Christ's teadiing 
and b^leave of the sacrament of His own body, that 
is plainly taught by Christ and his Apostles, in Gos- 
pels and Fistles, may be taught openlie in churches 
of Christian people ; the contrarie teaching, and false 
believe beins brought up by cursed h3rpocrites, and 
heretics, and worldly priests, unkenning in G-od's 
law ; which seem that they are Apostles of Christy 
but are fools ! " He had, no doubt, the sagacity to 
perceive, that an elaborate exhibition of the merits 
of ^is question, would involve the necessity of such 
profound research, and metaphysical discussion, as 
would be quite out of place before the barons, knifffats, 
and burffesses of the realm, who might yet be lully 
qualified to estimate the more popular topics upon 
which he had been enlarging. His "Complaint'' 
closes with an animated protest against the selfish- 
ness of the priesthood, who, he says, were " so busie 
about worldlie occupation, tbat they petition of the 
seemen better baylins, or reves, than Ck>minon ». 
ghostly priests of Jesus Christ." This fj^^^ 
Appeal was speedily followed by the pe- suppnatan of 
tiuon of the Commons, already advert- ?JP°°^*" *^ 
*d to, protesting a^inst the Royal Ordi- "** 

21* 
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nance, hj which the civil authorities were eonrerted 
into instruments to be wielded by the hierarchy, and 
employed for the extirpation of neresy. Respecting 
^is enactment, they complain, as we nave seen, that 
whatever was moved therein, was without ^eir as- 
sent ; and they, accordingly, require its abrogation. 
With this requisition, the King, to all appearance, 
willingly complied ; but, unfortunately, the unlawful 
enactment had, in a great measure, done its office. 
It had given a powerlul impulse to the work of reli* 
gious persecution ; and, notwithstanding its repeal, it 
was still allowed to retain its place on me records of 
Parliament, in consequence, as some hkve imagined, 
of the sinister practices or the Archbishop. But, 
however that may be, Wiclif derived but little bene* 
fit from this manifestation of displeasure on the 
part of the Commons. He was sum* 
2^^ ♦«'^' moned to answer before the Convoca- 
flwer before the tion, at OxfoKL rcspectmg the opmions 
cSTS***^ *' expressed ih the Articles of his " Com- 
^ ^ ' plaint ;" and the doctrine propounded by 

him, relative to the Eucharist, formed the most 
prominent subject of inquisition. The integrity and 
fortitude of Wiclif were now put to a much severer 
test than any to which they had yet been exposed. 
In his former perils, it might be suggested that his 
courage was mainly supported by his secret reliance 
on the Duke of Lancaster's protection. His bitteresi 
adversaries were now deprived of the comfort of thai 
He is abandon- insinuation. The Duke of Lancaster 
ed by the Duke openly abandoned him.^ His illustrious 
of Lancaster. ^^^^^^^ (^j^^ ^^^^ faithfully by him so 

long as he was engaged in a conflict with the open 

> 

* The Uuttuace of 4ie Sudbury Regitter (as we teve seen •btnre) it 
"P09t appeuaHonem advenit Dux LucastruB ....'. pcohibens quod 
de ctiBtero dod loqueretur de islS, materia." Wilk. Con. p. 171. But I 
am not altogether certain^ whether this means that the Duke eama to. 
Wiclif fot this purpose, alter he proc^med, at Oxford, his resohition t* 

a peal; or, not till afler he had actuallv presented his coxnplaiot to tbft 
ng and Pariiaioent : most pfobaUy the former. 
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iniqaities of the Papacy,) refused to attend him into 
these mysterious regions of theological debate. He 
was unwilling to encounter the wrath of the hierar- 
chy, for the sake of barren questions relative to faith 
or doctrine. On this occasion, therefore, it may be 
fairly said of Wiclif, that " no man stood with, him, 
but ail forsook him.'* The displeasure of his patron, 
howerer, was as powerless witn him, as the thunders 
of his spiritual adversaries; and the fidelity and 
courage with which he acouitted himself in this hour 
of peril, may be known from the words of his eoC" 
mies themselyes. According to their account, be 
produced a confession, containing, sub- wieiif main- 
stantially, all his former errors; and, tains his api- 
like an incorrigible heretic, refuted all '"**™' 
the doctors of the Second Millenary, on the question, 
of the Sacrament of the Altar ; affirming that, with 
the exception of Berengarius, they were involved ia 
error; nay, that Satan was loosed, and had put forth 
his power, in the person of the Master of the Sen- 
tences, and of all who had preached the Catholic 
faith herein.* 

It must not, however, be dissembled, that one his- 
torian has ffiven a very different aspect to this por- 
tion of Widif *s history. He maintains that hitherto 
Wiclif hmd relied solely on the protection of the duke, 
and that nodiing but his patronage had saved the 
heretic and his adherents from ignominy and de- 
struction ; ^at when he was called upon to answer 
for his perversions, " he instantly laid aside his auda- 
cious bearing, put on the breastplate of dotage, at- 
tempted to disclaim his extravagant and fantastic 

* "Incepit confeasionem quandam facere, in qui oontinebatar 

omnis error prietinuB, (sed secrenus sub Telamioe vaho rerborum) in 
qua dixit suum conceptum, et nisus est snam senteittiam jprobare. etod, 
yelut hssreticus pertinax, reputavit omnes docuwea de Secundo MIU9- 
nario, in materia de Sacramento altaris : et dixit omnes err&ase pnster 

Berengarium Dixit patHm Sathanam solutunL et polestatem 

habere in Magistro Sententtanun, et in cnnnibus, qui fioem Caumicim 
unsdicaTeront." Sudbury Register, in Wilk. Cone voL iii. p. u^ 
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errors, and protested that the follies he was eaUed 
upon to answer for, were basel]^ and falsely ascribed 
to him by the malicious ingenuity of his enemies."* 
This calumny has been so frequently repeated, that, 
to the present hour, there are many who, while they 
are disposed to honour and venerate his memory, yet 
complain that a mist of suspicion still hangs oyer 
this passage of his life, and impairs the clearness of 
their confidence in his integrity. That our readers 
may be enabled to judge of these imputations of du* 
plicity, it wiU be proper to call their at^ 
wahSonay one tention to the two written oonfessionSy 
In English, the one in English, the other in Latin, 
other in utin. ^j^j^,j^ contain the substance of his de- 
fence before the convocation at Oxford. 
Hie English con- His confession in English is a concise, 
fesston. 00^1 tolerably perspicuous document; 

framed t^ it would seem, with a view to convey his 
sentiments to the popular smpriehension, and accord- 
ingly weeded from the subtlety of scholastic distinc- 
tions. In this paper he affirms, that the sacrament 
of the altar is very God's body in form oi bread ; and 
that if it be broken into three parts, or into a thou- 
sand, every one of these is the same Crod^s body: and 
he adds, that it is heresy to believe that this sacra- 
ment is Grod's body, and no bread, since in truth, it is 
both together ; in its own nature it is very bread ; but 
sacramentally, it is the bod^ of Christ. And he scru- 
ples not to af&rm his belief that the earth trembled, 
when the council was held at the Grey Friars ia 
London, in testimony of God^s anger at tne heresies 
maintained by his judges in that assembly. Such 
will be found to be the substance of this confession ;t 
and what infatuation could have enabled Enif^hton 
to find in this document a disclaimer of Wiclif 's 
opinions, it is beyond all ordinary penetration to 
discover. In the spirit of it, most assuredly, there is 

' Knighton, p. 2647. 

I ')( ie printed in Lewis^ c vi. p. 102— 104^ from Knighton 2619^ 2l6G(l 
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nothing which savours of cowardice : for he tells his 
inquisitors to their face, that their perversions were 
so monstrous as to call down sensible tokens of the 
divine displeasure. In the letter of it, there is no- 
thing to arraign him of duplicity ; for the doctrine 
here maintained, is, in fact, no other than that which 
he had uniformly asserted, both before the University 
at Oxford, and before his people at Lutterworth. If 
it be urged that there is inconsistency on the face of 
this paper, since it affirms, in one part, that the 
sacrament is Chrisl^s body verily^ and in another, 
that it is so only sacramentally, or spiritually, — ^the 
obvious answer is, that if this be an inconsistency, it 
is one which he had in common with multitudes 
who spoke or wrote on the subject, ages before the 
transubstantiating theory was ever heard of: nay, 
he may almost be said to have it, in common with 
our own Reformers, whose catechism declares that 
the body and blood of Christ are verily and indeed 
taken by the faithful in the Lord^s Supper. How 
these expressions are to be reconciled, is a question 
totally distinct. But nothing can be more certain 
than the fact that they have been considered as capa- 
ble of reconciliation by numbers who never dreamed 
o( a corporeal and local presence ; and if so, it is 
extravagant to produce this language, as a proof of 
Wiclif's timidity and vacillation. The assertion 
that the body of Christ, in its full integrity, is present 
iA €very fragment into which the elements may be 
divided, is, at first sight, somewhat more perplexmg. 
The perplexity, however, will vanish, when we find 
that sucn. very nearly, was the language held even 
by the Cnurcn of our Anglo-Saxon forefa(hers,-^a 
Cnurch which, beyond dispute, was, on this point, 
free from superstitious pravity. Without any con- 
troversy to maintain, — without any inquisitors to 
propitiate, — the following is the manner in which 
the author of the Saxon homily, above adverted to, 
(expresses himself respecting tne sacrament of the 
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altar : " The bousell is corruptible, and dirided into 
sundry parts, cut by the teeth, and sent into the 
stomach ; nevertheless, after ghostly mighty it is all 
in every part. Many receive that holy body; and 
yet it is so, all in every part, after ghostly mystery. 
Though some take less (than others,) yet is there no 
more might in the more part than in the less ; because 
it is in aU men after the invisible migktJ"* No man 
who has perused the rest of the discourse can doubt, 
for a moment, that the words above recited were 
designed to convey this sense, — namely, that, how- 
ever minutely the sacramental elements mi^^ht be 
divided^ each portion would be equally efficacious in 
conveying to the respective communicants, the bene- 
fits (whatever they might bej attached to the due 
receiving of Christ's body. Why, then, is a more 
Popish meaninff to be given to tne words of Wiclif, 
when he says mat, whether the host be broken into 
three parts, or into a thousand, of each part it may 
be predicated, with equal truth, that it is the same 
body of Christ ? 

HiB Latm con- The Latin confessionf drawn up bv 
fenion. Wiclif, on this occasion, is very mucn 

longer than the English one, and very much more 
defective in simplicity. Being composed more par- 
ticularly for understandings accustomed to the worse 
than Cretan labyrinth of the Schools, it has, from the 
beginning^ to the end of it, the appearance of a series 
of metapnysical and scholastic enigmas. It begins 
with avowing, distinctly, that the body of Christ, 
(the same which was bom of the Virgin, suffered on 
the cross, was buried, rose a^in, ascended into hea- 
ven, and now sits at the ri£^ht hand of God) is truly 
and really the sacramental bread and consecrated 
host* But then he proceeds to qualify this statement 
by the confession, that he dares not affirm it to be 
die body of Christ, essentially, substantially , corporeally ^ 

• TesUmonieof Antiqultie, p. 37, 38. 

t This Latin Confession is printed in Lewis^ Appendix No. 21, p. 323 
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or identicaUy; and in order to make the matter quite 
intelligible, he tells us that there are three modes in 
which the body of our Lord may exist in the sacra- 
ment, namely, — the virtual, the spiritual, and die 
sacramental : and three modes more true and real 
than the former, in which it may exist in heaven, — 
the substantial, the corporeal, and the dimensional. 
Then he plunges us into a perfect jungle of argu- 
mentation, in which I profess myself unable to see 
my own way, and through which I, therefore, will not 
attempt to conduct the reader. He emerges, how- 
ever, at precisely the same conclusion on which he 
takes his stand in his English confession ; namely, 
diat the venerable sacrament of the altar, is, naturduy 
bread and wine, sacramerUaUy the body and blood of 
Christ; and that the notion, that the Eucharist is 
a mere accident separated from its proper subject, 
involves both absurdity and heresy. He concludes, 
by affirming that the priests of Booty with a menda- 
city worthy of the school of their father, magnify the 
consecration of these accidentSy reckon all masses but 
their own unworthy to be heard, and pronounce unfit 
for graduation all who dissent from dieir impostures: 
and he expresses his confidence, that truth shall 
finally overcome them. 

Here then, it may again be asked, where are the 
proofs of Wiclif 's defection from his own cause ? All 
the mazes and doublings of his scholastic logic con- 
duct him, somehow or other, to the very position 
which was assailed by his adversaries : a position 
which he here maintains without a symptom of un- 
steadiness or terror; for he openly stigmatizes his 
persecutors as priests of Baal, and ministers of the 
father of lies ! From the charge of confusion, and 
apparent inconsistency, it may perhaps be a matter 
of much more difficulty to vindicate his statements. 
Righteously and fully to estimate his merits or de- 
merits, in this particular, would probably require the 
application of a mind, as familiarly conversant as hi» 
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own with the barbarous jargon of the schooU, and 
with the modes of reasoning, and the habits of thought, 
then universally prevalent in the seminaries of learn* 
iAg and theology. There is, also, another considera- 
tion, which no one should, for a moment, lose sight 
of, who would profitably and impartially examine this, 
or any other passage, in the history of tne sacramental 
controversy. From a very early period, this venera* 
ble rite was spoken of as a most awful mystary.* 
There seems to have prevailed, in all a^es, an extreme 
anxiet)r to avoid every mode of 8pee<£ which mi^ht 
lower its dignity and solemnity in the estimation 
of the people. The language of the ancient fathers 
bears emphatic testimony to the existence of this 
feeling, it frequently is such^ as to identify the hal- 
bwed elements with the sacrifice they represented.! 

* In the liturgy ascribed to St. James, the sacramental wywbdB m 
called Stopa ikyiatTdivra.r(fiiat ivevpdvia, B^nr^ iy^pawra, Ms(a, 
fofitpa, ^pixrOf Oeia. By various Cbristian writera they are designataa 




boetiarum ; mysterium mysteriorum. 

llie disposition of Christians, of almost e veiy sect, to see in the Eachft' 
rist all that was awfiil and precious, is strikinsfy illustrated by J. Taylor : 
— " T%e beholders of a dove walkii^ the snuiiune, as tbey stood in seva* 
ral aspects and distances, some see red, and others purple, others per- 
ceive nothing but green, but all allow and love the beauties : so do tba 
seyeral forms of Christians, as they are insixucted by their first teacbeia^ 
or their own experie&ce, conducted by their fancy and proper principlei^ 
look upon these glorious mysteries, some as vurtually containing the 
reiiraro of obedience ; some as solemnities of thanksRiying, and Fsoonii 
of blessing ; some as the objective increase of fiUth ; others as sacramental 
participations of Christ ; others as acts and instruments of natural union ; 
yat all affirm some ^reat thing or other of it, and, by their very difierencei^ 
GMifeoB the immensity of the glory." 

t " When you see this body before you," says the most eloquent of the 
Gfreek Fathers, in speaking of the sacred elements, "say to yourself. IMs 
is the body which was nauod to the ctoss, but which death couul not 
confine. It was thia which the sun beheld fixed to the accursed trae^ 
and instantly veiled his light. It yvaa this that rent the yeil, and burst the 
rocks, and convulsed the earth. Do you wish to comprehend the ftiU ex- 
tent of its powers 1 Ask the daughter of afflioion who touched the hem 
of the garment that encircled it. Ask the sea which bore this body on th« 
aorface. Ask Satan himself—' What Yum inflicted on tine this incurdM* 
wtNUdl What haai^ibed thee of thy BtteMth? Wbane^ tfaeoa ehaiM 
and thb c^itivity V He will tttower, chat tm$ cnicUled biidy if Uie fca 
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"l^esi speaking with didactic catttian, ihey would 
carefully separate the syinbol from the object signi^* 
fied ; but wnen endeavouring to elevate the devotion 
of their congregations, they often forgot this watch* 
fulness and discretion, and expressed themselves in 
terms which, frequently repeated, would naturally 
iamiliarize the hearers with the notion, that the body 
of our Saviour was acuially and locally present, in the 
consecrated bread and wme; and thus it was, that 
the impassioned eloquence of the preachers grew, 
imperceptibly, into the doctrine of the Church. The 
consequences of this may easily be imagined. In the 
process of time, it imposed upon divines the hopeless 
task of reconciling the language of rhetoric with that 
of metaphysics. They dreaded to speak of the pre- 
sence 01 Christ's body in the sacrament, as otherwise 
than realf lest they should thereby degrade that hea- 
venly mystery ; and yet they felt themselves coropel- 
*]ed to acknowledge, almost in the same breath, that 
this presence was but figurative and spiritual, lest 
they should seem to contend for a presence strictly 
bcal and corporeal. Hence the inextricable confu- 
sion of this department of the ancient theology of 

diat lutth broken his weapons, and hath braised his head, and hath eX' 
posed to shame and defeat the principalities and powers of his kingdom. 
Ask Death, and say unto him,—' How hast thou been rifled of ihj stingy 
and how hath thy victory been wrested I'rom tliee 7 How is it tbat thou 
hast become the laughing-stock of youths and ni«idenft--thoa that wast tha 
terror both of the ungodly and the richteousi' They will both answer by 
accusing thia mysterious lx)dy of Uieir diecomfltuie and disgrace. For 
vrtien this body was crucified, then the dead arose-^and the prison of the 
grave was buntoperv—and the tenants of the tomb were set me«--and tht 
warders of hell were terror-stricken." And, again, still more strongly-* 
**Behold, I shew you here, not angels^ nor archangels, nor the heaven of 
heavenB,-»but the Master of all these f Behold~the most precious <^ all 
things is exposed to your gaze ; — and, not only so^ but jrou are allowed ta 
loach it, and to handle it ; nay— not merely to touch it, but actually to 
leed upon U."--ChrysBSL Hum. zx]iii. in 1 Cor. vdL x. p. 317—219. Ed. 
fianea 

This sort of fervid and poetical theology, was weU fitted to prepare tfa* 
glowiBg imagination of tte Greeks and Asiatics, for the highest myster1e9 
of the sacramental doctrine ; and the only wonder is, tbat the tenet of 
ttansubsiantiation should have first made its appea ra nce in the Wsiiei% 
lather than In the Eastern Chardi. 

22 
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Europe. Hence the darkness and perplexitr e^Aiif 
confession of Wiclif. There can be very little doabt 
that many sincere, and many profound thinkers, 
found no refuge from the difficulties which haa 
gathered round th^ question, but in the bottomless 
pit of Transubstantiation* Into this abyss, however, 
Wiclif refused to plunge. Urged as he was to the 
edge of the ^If by his adrersaries, he always stub- 
bornly wheeled round again, and buried himself once 
more in the labyrinth m his scholastic metaphysics. 
The fault of his Latin confession, accordin^^lf, is, — 
not that it contains a recantation of his opmions, — 
but, that it bristles all orer with the thorns and bram- 
bles which grew up naturally in the wilderness 
through which he wandered. And, whatever may 
be the entanglement of his logic, he contrives to 
scramble through it to the very point, against which 
the assaults of his antagonists are directed; and when 
he is once there, he, loudly and scornfully,, defies 
them to dislodge him. 

That his Confessions did not, in ihe estimafion of 
his Imjttisitors, or their adherents, amount to any 
thing like an abandonment of his principles, rnvty be 
safe^ concluded from the fact, that he was assailed 
by SIX several antagonists immediately after their 
publication.* It may, also, be inferred, from the 
result of the proceedings a^inst him. His judgss, 
indeed, did not consign him to martyrdom* The 
heretic was, now, well stricken in years ; age and toil 
to|ether had done their work on his constitution ; and 
a few winters more would rid the Church of him that 
troubled her. It was scarcely worth the hazard of 
popular commotion and discontent, to light up the 
fires of persecution for a victim whom the course of 
nature would probably soon remove* Besides, nei- 
ther the Church nor the State of England were as yet 
&miliar with the work of blood ; and it might ha^e 

* Wovdsw. Eed. Biogr. toL i. p. 49l 
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been dangerous to begin it with one who was not 
only Tenerable for Jus years, but still honoured for his 
labours and kis services. Under these circumstances, 
it would be a sufficient triumph for the hierarchy to 
separate their enemy for ever from the most illustri- 
ons scene of hb warfare ; and letters were accordingly 
obtained from the. King which condemned him to 
banishment from the University of Oxford. The short 

remnant of his days was passed in the ^ ^^ 

retirement of Lutterworth ; and was divi- mainder of Sm 
ded between the discharge of his pastoral day «t Lutttr- 
care, and the continued toils of his study. ''***• 
Neither time nor infirmity could abate the fire of his 
devottOQ to ^e cause of truth ; and to the very last, 
he laboured by his writings to give a vnder diffusion 
to his principles. 

Somewhere about this time it was that _ „!»«». 
Wiclif received a summons from the ed*byS?S5« 
Pope, Urban VI. commanding him to to appear befiae 
appear before him in person, and there 
to defend himself from the imputation of heretical 
doctrines. His answer to this mandate i,i.««™r 
IS a very curious document. He was then' 
suffering from paralysis, and was thus disabled for 
80 formidable a journev. In his reply, however, he 
does not content himself with declining to obey the 
the citation ; but seizes the opportunity of offerin^^ to 
the Pontiff much salutary and unceremonious advice. 
He professes his joyful readiness to give account of 
his faith to all true men, and especially to the Pope, 
whom he acknowledges to be the highest Vicar that 
Christ has on earth ; adding, however, that his great- 
ness is not to be estimated by his worldly pomp, but 
by his more eminent conformity to the law of Christ; 
who, while on earth, was the poorest of men " both 
in spirit and in having.'' It was therefore, he submit- 
ted, most wholesome counsel, that his Holiness should 
leave his worldly lordship to worldly lords, and move 
speedily all his clerks to do the same; and if this 
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cpinion of his should be found eironeons he ma vil* 
ling to be amended, even by death, if itwereneedihl* 
He protests that if he might travel in person, he 
would with God's will, go to the Pope; out Christ 
had "needed" him to the contrary; and to Chrisc's 
will it became both him and the Pope to submit, — oqi* 
less the Pope were willing to set up openly for Anti* 
Christ.* 

* This letter is tote found in Lewie, Appendix, No. 93. 1I.339L- 
It eo happene that Mr. Soamee's Bampton Lecture for IsXi, did notfidt 
fai my way, until aAer the rix>Tepageehiul been Beat to the prao, IiiMQld, 
otherwiee, hare gladly ieized the opportunity of admowledgillg, in lh» 
prouer plane, the oUigatiooa conferred on our Church hy that valuabla 
writer. In his " Inquiry into the Doctrines of die Anglo-Shzon Church.'* 
It is in hie aeventh sernion that Mr. Soamee ezhibita "that «danwmiw» 
chain of testimonies, — extending unbrolEen from Bade to the Nonnaa 
OonquesL— which proves, eren to demonstratiOL that ancient fSnglmrt 
was tauffht expressly to deny the leading dietincute doctrina id mSden 
Rome -J^—itit doctrine whicn, upwards of fhur cantiiriM aibr th§ Oaa> 
qpMiiy WicUf Intrepidly laboiured to overthrow. 
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. CHAPTER Vm. 
1382—1384. 

CorUinued Utbourt ofWkiUfin hU retiremetU—OruMdMftr VHm^ 
yi. %mder the command of Spencer, Bishop of Nortnek—Ue fail- 

' ure—Widi/*9 " Objeetiona to the Preree^^—ae condemns the tfn^- 
•mde X s opinione reepecHng the lawfulneae of ware— He eim' 
eeives hie life to be in danger from his enemies— His death— J^ 
character— TSradiHons respecting him at Lutterteorth — ERs pre- 
fenmnte net ineensieeent itith his notions respecting clerical po*> 
egasians—Wielif not a political Churchman— AdimrtMe for kie 
personal piety, ae tteU as for his opposition to Romish abuse— Sie 
.unveariedenmrgj^Prebable ^eet of the scholastic discipline an 
his mindr-^^aUegea coarseness of Ms invectives— Comparison qf 
Wiclif ynth Luther — Prevalence of WieliPe doctrines at Oxford 
ofter his death — Tlie testimonial of tite university in honour <^ 
me memory, in 1^06— Question of its authenticity coneidered-- 
Pereeeution of WicUf^s memoryby the Papal teriters— Prevalence 
of Me opinions in Bohemia— me remaine disinterred by a deerm 
qf the Cknefteilyif Constance. 

r 

The palsy which disabled Wiclif for at- ^ ^^^ . 
tendance on the Pope, was, fortunately, bounof Wkur 
IWt severe enouj^^h to susptend, for a mo- aAat hii iMi» 
nent, the laborious exercise iX. his men- °^®°^ 
tal powers. Nothing can well be more surprising 
ihan the unweared activity widi which he continued 
to assail) from the retirement of his parsonage, the 
manifold abuses of the Ecclesiastical system. To 
write completely the history of the two last years of 
his life, would, in fact, be to enumerate and to analyze 
a long series oi publications, following each otnor 
in the closest order, and exhibiting proofs of unexy* 
hausted zeal and power. Besides his ordinary labours 
for the pulpit, there are fourteen or fifteen or his trea* 
tises, several of them among the most important of 
jbis writings, the publication of which may safely be 
assigned to this very period. Whether the whole of 
.these were actually oomDOsed during the interval in 
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gnestion, — or whether diey were partly prepared be- 
fore, and then wrouglit up and miished, — ^it is now 
scarcely posaible to ascertam. But the date oi their 
appearance before the world seems to be fixed to this 
time, beyond all reasonable doubt, by their occasional 
aUusion to preceding circumstances and events. The 
spectacle they present to us is singularly interesting 
and admirable. They set before us the example of a 
nan worn down by a life of toQ and anxiety — smitteft 
with a malady which might seem to command a ces- 
sation G^ all Darassiog exertion-— just escaped from 
the very jaws of destr^ctidn, — and constantly expect- 
ing, (as the tenor of his latest writings seems plainly 
to intimate,) that Persecution would soon be ready to 
do her worst upon him — and yet learning no lesson 
of indolence or cowardice from these perils and trou- 
bles. On the contrary, his energies appeared, if any 
thin^, to ^ther strength and brightness, as die sha- 
dows of death were thickening round his temples. 
l^ever, perhaps, since the commencement of his war- 
fare, was Wiclif more formidable, than during the 
season of his final banishment to Lutterworth. Ntwer 
was his voice more loudly raised in the cattse of 
Scriptural truth, than at tne approach of that hoar 
which was to silence it for ever. 

We have seen that, on a former ocea* 
Croaadeiii sup- 610^, the danger which threatened Wiclif 
fan of UMan and his followers wks powerfully divert* 
SnilS^ *Sf ed by the grand Papal schism ^i^h 
0penoer, Mshop began to distract the attentron of all 
of tforwieh, Europe. The same cause of confosioil 
still continued in unabated operation; and at this 
time manifested itself in a mode very curiously lOus- * 
tra^e of the spirit of the age. England was, at that 
period, the leading State which supported the claims 
of Urban VI. to the Papacy, in opposition to those of 
Clement; and the manner in which her patronsga' 
was exerted, was such as to show, that the pvttcipios 
^ itl^iotts refoormatioiip however vigoroisuy Musil4 



1»3r Wielif and hig Kdberenttf, bftd as yet but tttj te« 
perfectly mixed thsmpelTes liith the moral cireulft* 
tion of the English people. A crueade was pro* 
claimed for the parpose of establishing the title of 
the rightful Pontiff; and, the cause being eminently 
sacred, it was thought that an ecclesiastic il«s im* 
questionably the properest person to conduct it. Ao* 
cordingly, tne individual fixed upon to take the ^m- 
mand of the British forces employed on this expedi* 
tion was Henry Spencer, the youthful Bishop of 
Norwich ; a man, in some respects, siffnally quafifitd 
for such a charge. He was of hig:h birth, unim- 
peachable orthodoxy, notorious for his inflexible de- 
votion to the interests of the Church, and celebrated 
for that spirit of martial enterprise which, in those 
times, was regarded as no ungraceful accompaniment 
,to the spiritual function. His detestation of LoUard^^ 
ism was such as lo render him worthy of a place in 
the commission assembled in the chamber of the 
Preaching Friars, and rendered for ever memorable 
by the earthquake which had nearly confounded its 
proceedings. His martial quality had found an op* 
portunity for display during the fearful insurreetiott 
of the peasantry, and was said to have' been mainly 
instrumental in preserving his own diocese from the 
dreadful effects of that commotion. Instead oi con- 
fining himself, on thnt occasion, to a warfare wktoae 
noeofMiM were not carrud, he put forth ike arm ojfJkA 
witti undaunted confidence and vigour. The spiritaal 

fuide was forgotten in the feudal baron; aad, at the 
ead of his vassals, the adventurous Prelate taio^ 
^ the ribald multitude,'* (as he styled them,) to re» 
pect the laws, which the supineness or the panic of 
the government had ex{M)sed to most disgm^M 
outrage. There is something almost diverting in the 
description of tMs beUipotent Churchman, gives bf 
the annaUst, who, with manifest satis&ctkm, reconu 
his exploits. He is represented to us as ** armed to 
the ver^ nails — ^grasping his lance in his rigbt4iaad^ 
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Imryioff has fljmm in ihe flanks of his charger— msh* 
ing wim the tuiy of a wild hoar into the midst of the 
rascal crowd, and there dealing confusion and havoc 
around him," until yictory declared for the mailed 
functionary of sanctity and peace.*' Such was the re* 
markable personage entrusted with the championship 
of Urban Yl. He went forth to the adventure armea 
with all the might, and all the magic, wherewith the 
superstition of the age could encircle him. A public 
mandate was issued by the Primate,t calling for the 
prayers of the faithful on behalf of an enterprise, 
which had for its object the extermination of the 
heretics : and, (what was of infinitely greater im- 
portance and efficacy,) ** marvellous mdulgences ''| 
were placed by Urban at the disposal of the Bishop, 
which enabled him to collect an incredible amount 
of treasure ; towards which, the faith and bounty of 
the female sex supplied the most prodigal contribut 
lions. By these stupendous absolutions, both the 
quick and the dead were released from the guilt and 
fhe punishment of sin, provided always that the 
liberality of the living was Mly commensurate to 
the extent of the ben^t conferred. And that nothing 
mi^ht be wanting to stimulate ^e believers to pro^ 
fusion it was fearlessly affirmed by many of the 
Bishop's commissaries, tltat angels would descend 
from heaven, at their word, to snatch the souls of the 
ffuUty from the abodes of purffatory, and to conduct 
tnem without delay to the realms oi bliss.^ It would 
be alien from the purpose of the present work to in* 
troduce a narrative of this expedition. It must be 
enough to say, that the impetuous Churchman proved^ 
after all, but a very sorry captain. The vulgsur attri* 
bute of courage, he most undoubtedly possessed ; but 
liis intrepidity seems to have been wholly unmixed 
with.any higher military qualities ; and the enterprisQ 

* WabiDKham, p. 278^ 279. t WUk. Oddc. p, 171^ ITf* 

. t "Mirabilfls indukentiefl^" Ac KnighL p. 2671. 
i All thi9 is gravely related by Knighton^ as a very edifying; affltlr ^ 
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had firedsely that termination wiiidi mi^^t be 
pected from the rashness, arrogance, and Failure of tte 
obstinacy of its commamder. After cnnade. 
spreading carnage and devastation through various 
parts of Flanders, the crusaders were soon compelled 
to return, rich in nothing but deeds of waste and 
bloodshed ; and the fiery prelate himself, on revisiting 
his country, was greeted vnth the univeranl outcry 
of public scorn.* 

This mad adventure, and the means by which the 
sinews of its -warfare were supplied, must have fui^ 
nished Widif with mournful proof that his labours 
had hitherto, made no deep impression upon the 
compact and solid mass of the national superstitions. 
But to him, dejection and despair seem to have been 
unknown. He was always prepared to work like 
one who felt that he was toiling for future affes. The 
crusade against Clement m^ht have persuaded a leas 
resolute spirit that all resistance to the powers of 
falsehood were vain and hopeless. Wiclif had no 
ears to hear such treacherous whisperings. His 
spirit was powerfully moved within him at mis fresh 
eruption 01 impiety ; and his honest indignation was 
manifested by a renewal of his contest vrith the 
Mendicants : for the Mendicants, as ^y^^f g mo^. 
might be expected, were the busiest ^kam to is* 
among the trwute-gatherers for the en- ''^cm" 
terprise in question. Accordingly, it was at this 
l>eriod that he put forth his tract, entitled '' CNMee^ 
tiens to the Freres;'* the same treatise whioJi Ins 
been already noticed, and in which, under fifty com* 
]M»di0as articles, he concentrates and sums up nearly 
all the censures which he had ever advanceq againsl 
their practices and opinions. That the tract in ques* 
tSfln appeared about this time, is rendered certain, by 
its allusion to the sacramental controversy, — to the 
Papal schism,— 4md to the war in Flandtcs, as aa 
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expedition, the onlyr object of which was '' to make 
Christ's Vicar the wealthiest in the world/' In 
another of his works which was also published nearly 
at the same period, " the Sentence of the Curse £z- 
Hb ooqdemiM pounded,".he makes a direct attack on 
the CcuMdM. the infatuation of the Crusaders. He 
there complains that the Pope brings '* the seal and 
banner of Christ on the cross, that is the token of 
peace, mercy, and charity, for to slee all Christen 
men, for love of twaie faiise priests, that ben open 
Anti*Christ8, for to meynteyne their worldly state^ 
to oppress Christendom, worse than Jews weren 
against holy writ, and life of Christ and his apostles.'* 
£ad he asks, indignantly, " Why wole not the proud 

Eriest of Rome srant full pardon to all men for to 
▼e in peace, and charitie, and patience, as he doth 
to all men to fight and slee Christen men ?"* The 
nme subject is introduced into his treatise on the 
aeren deadly sins; and it furnishes him with an oc- 
easion of propounding certain eccentric and adventu- 
1008 opinions relative to the practice of war. The 
title of conquest he conceives to be u tterly 
i^B nLpeet!n«-^o^l^ss and untenable, unless the con^ 
tjM lawfuineM quest itself be expressly commanded by 
of waiB. j^g Almighty ; as in the case of the 

tribes of Israel when they seized upon the land of 
Canaan. And, even so, in these latter days, when 
sin hath wrought the forfeiture of any kingdom, 
Christ, as the ri|^htful Sovereign of all the earth, may. 
by his word, deCver that kingdom into the hands of 
mom he will. But then he afiirms, that it is not 
within human competency to pronounce that any 
such forfeiture hath actually been incurred, unlesa 
the assailants are certified thereof by a revelation 
from heaven. A very different doctrine^ he allowed, 
was held bv the supreme Pontifif, and his adherents, 
who have iiequently given their sanction to i ' 

* i0wK c Til Ik in. 
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wars 2* bm it was always to be kept in mind, that 
8t« Peter himself was liable to error ; and if might, 
dierefore, fairly be surmised, that the same infinnity 
had descended to his successors : and he infers, from 
the whole matter, that all hostilities undertaken. with- 
out a special injunction from the God of battles, are, 
under tne Christian dispensation, as indefensible, as 
they were under the Jewish theocracy. Wars of 
sell-defence fare little better, in his juagmenL than 
wars of conquest or aggression. Friends, he tells us, 
have been withstood by angels, and rishteous men 
have often overcome the wicked: but in neither in- 
stance has the cause been committed to the arbitre- 
ment of force. Sometimes the law of the land will 
enable us to resist our adversaries ; and, at all times, 
men of the Gospel, by the spirit of patience and 
of peace, have been, and ever may be, conquerors 
through the suffering of death. How the quarrels of 
nations are to be settled upon these principles, he 
does not proceed to instruct us. Fossioly he might 
be withheld by the conviction, that it would be to 
little purpose to enlarge further upon a doctrine, 
which, as he ccmfesses, he well knew would be re* 
eeived with general scorn. Contemptible as it was, 
however, he avers that men, who would be martyca 
for the law of God, would hold thereby : and he sar- 
castically adds, that the knisht who derives his hon- 
ours from the slaughter of his fellow-creatures, ia 
frequently outdone by die hangman, who kiUeth many 
more, and with a better title.f 

Whatever may be the crudity of some of these 
positions, it is obvious that he wno insisted oa them, 
would be prepared to give no quarter to the iniquities 
of this Papal crusade. He accordingly returns, re- 
peatedly, to the charge against it. A fighting priest, 

* "Such wan," says FuUer, "increased the intrado of the F^t 
i«T«Biiea. Some say piugatory lire heoteth hie kitchen : they may add, 
the holT war filled his pot, if not paid for all his second course.'^— Bolf 
Wit R ▼. c 12. ^. 

tMS. Rom. Bib. Reg. 18. b. iz. p. 109. cited bj VaugluHV r^ U. MU* 
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he deaeribes at no better than a fiend, stained fool 
with homicide. The friars, indeed, may «y that 
bishops can fight best of all men, and that the work 
becomes them nobly, since they are lords of the whole 
world. Thas, tke)r tell us. did Maccabeus fight ; and 
Christ bade his disciples sell their coats, and bay them 
swords ; but whereto, if not to fight? But Christ, he 
replies, taught not his apostles to fisfat with swords 
of iron, but with the sword of God's word, which 
standeUi in meekness of heart, and in prudence of 
tongue : and the two Popes would do well to ffire 
he^ to these truths: when they fight with each omer. 
with the most blasphemous leasings, that erer issued 
out of hell.* 

That Wiclif was fully aware of the 
hte itr?tote^{n danger attendant on all this *' free-spoken 
dtoserfromhto truth," seems dear from various passa- 
•^•"^•* ges of his writings, and, more especially, 

of his Trialogus. which was produced after his banish* 
ment from Oziord, and in which it is plainly inti* 
mated, that a multitude of the friars, and or others who 
were called Christians, were then compassing his 
death by every variety of machination.! That he 
had fully counted the cost of his warfare, is further 
evident from the language in which he contends for 
die necessity of constant preparation for martyrdom. 
'^ It is a satanical excuse,'* be says, in the same trea-* 
tise, *'made by modern hypocrites, that it is not ne- 
cessary now to suffer martyrdom, as it was in the 
primitive Church, because now all, or the greatest 
part of living men, are believers, and there are no 
tyrants who put Christians to death. This excuse is 
suggested by the devil : for, if the faithful would now 
stand firm for the law of Christ, and, as bis soldiers, 
endure bravely any sufferings, they might tell the 

* From Om HBk of Dr. Jaxom in the Bodleiai^ eitedbjr Vn^han, t<oL tt. 
fk SIS; 213. 

t Trialogus, lib. ir. e. 4. 17. 39. See Lewi& c. TiL a 12& TttmBlll 
ailB.0fSi«.F<^ir.iv4ai 
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f!ope, the eardimls, die bishops, and o^r pralttct, 
•how^ depunmg from the faith of the Gospel, they 
-minister unfitly to Qod, and what perilous mjiiry 
they commit a^pinst his people." And he adds, 
'<< Iiistead of yisiting pagans, to convert th^m by mar- 
tyrdom, let us preach constantly the law of Christ ID 
princely prelates: martyrdom will then meet us, 
'Speedily enough, if we persevere in faith and pa- 
tience."* We have seen, however, that in the midst 
iof all his dangers, there were various causes which 
•oombined to divert the malice of his adversaries, and 
to save them from the ** deep damnation oi his taking 
-off." The times were fuU ot confusion. £ngland was 
ponvulsed by contending factions. The antagonist 
JPontifife were still engaged in anathematizing eadi 
•ofther, and in tearing Europe to pieces* And then, 
although the Duke of LAncaster withdrew his open 
anpport from the Reformer, when once he committed 
himself to the sacramental contest, it was very doubtful 
whether he would endure the sacrifice of his valued 
jKD.d time«lionoured friend. Besides, it was evident 
.^at the days of Widif were drawing to an end : and 
the result of aU these circumstances was, that the 
flnan who for more than twenty years had made the 
'Itingdom echo with his testimony against the corrup- 
tions of the Church, was, nevertheless, doomed to 
close his immortal labours by a peaceful death.t 
After his settlement at Lutterworoi, his infirmities 
■oompellsd him to ease the burden of his parochial 
idttties, by the assistance of a curate. To the lasL 
however, he did not wholly discontinue his personal 
ministrations; and it was his happiness to finish his 
course in the public execution of his holy office. On 
4he SMi of December, 1384, he was mortally seized 
with paralysis, in his churdi, during the celebration 

* TrtaJogiM, citad b7 ToRwr, pt iy. pL 49L 

t " AibnTxaUe," mys Fuller, "that a hare so often humad, whli ■» 
mmjvmdkB of diA abocid die, at lut, quiaUy littins in hia ftrm."— 

^ 23 
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of maM, and just about the time of the eleyttkm of 
the sacrament. The attack was so serere as to de- 
prive him of speech, and to render him utterly help- 
less. In this condition he lingered two days; and 

was finally taken to his rest, on the last 
DMihofWidu: day of the year, and in the sixty^first 

year of his age. 
<3Mnetw of Thus prematurely was terminated the 
Wtciif. career of this extraordinary man. His 

days were not extended to the length usually allotted 
to our species. Ten more years of vigorous exertion 
might reasonably have been expect^ from the vir- 
tuous and temperate habits of an exemplary life.-»- 
But the earthly tenement was, probably, worn out by 
the intense and fervid energy of the spirit within : 
and if his mortal existence be measured by the amount 
of his labours and achievements, he must appear to us 
as full of days as he was of honours. It now remains 
that we endeavour to form a righteous estimate of 
him, as he presents himself to our conceptions 
through the haze and mist of Sjges. Unfortunately, 
he is known to us almost entirely by his writing. 
Over all those minute and personal peculiarities 
which give to any individual his distinct expression 
and physiognomy, time has drawn an impenetrable 
veil. To us he appears, for the most part, as a sort 
of unembodied agency. To delineate his character, in 
the fullest and most interesting sense of that word, 
would be to write romance, and not biography. Dur- 
in|^ a portion of his life, indeed, he is more or less 
mixed up with public interests and transactions : but 
of these matters our notices are but poor and scan^ ; 
and, if they were more copious, they would, probably, 
do little towards supplying us with those nameless par* 
ticulais to which biomj^y owes its most powerful 
i^arm. With regard to the details of his daily life, — 
the habitual complexion of his temper — ^the turn of 
his conversation — the manner of his deportment 
among his companions— his inclinations or antipa- 



lilies — ^his friendships or his aliefifttions—we must be 
eoBtent to remain in hopeless ignorance. The only 
circumstance recorded concerning him, that falls 
within the description of an anecdote, is the reply widii 
which he confounded tlie meddling and insidious 
Friars, who intruded themselves upon him when they 
thought he was |ibout to breathe his last. This inci- 
dent is, indeed, most abundantly characteristic ; ^nd 
it makes us bitterly regret that it stands alone. A 
few more such particulars would hare been quite in- 
valuable. As It is, we must be satisfied to mink of 
him as a voice crying in the wilderness, and lifting 
Qp, through a long course of years, a loud, incessant, 
heart-stirring testimony, against abuses, which for 
ages had wearied the long-suffering of heaven. Re- 
spectihg his gigantic successor, Martin Lather, we 
are in possession of all that can enable us to form the 
most distinct conception o( the man. We see him 
I in connexion with the wise, and the mig:hty, and 
^ / •* the excellent of the earth." We behold him in his 
^v intercourse with sages and divines, with princes and 
/ widi potentates, we can trace him, too, through all 
diose bitter agonies of spirit through which he strug- 
gled on, and on, till at last he seized upon the trunk 
which made him free for ever. But, to us, Wiclif ap- 
pears almost as a solitary being. He stands before us m 
a sort of grand and mysterious loneliness. To group 
him, if we so may speak, with other living men, would 
require a very strong effort of the imagination. And 
hence it is that we meditate on his story with emo- 
tions of solemn admiration, but without any turbulent 
agitation of our sympathies. 

In this penury of information, tradi- Tndiaoni to- 
tion steps in, as it were, to '* help us with flpecting WieUf 
a little help." Various stories, it would ^ Lu««™«Il 
appear, are current to this day in the town of Lutter- 
worth, respecting its ancient and renowned rector. 
But the only one amonff them that appears worthy of 
attention, is that which represents him as admirable 



in an the functioBs of a parochial miniater. A por* 
tion of each momiDg, it is said, was regularly devoted 
10 the relief of the necessitous, to Uie consolation 
of the afflicted, and to the discharge of every pious 
office, by the bed of sickness and of death, ^very 
thing which is actually known respecting Wiclif 
combines to render this account entirely credible* 
The dutiea of the Christian ministry form the incei* 
sant burden of a considerable portion of his writings. 
To the faithfulness and assiduity with which na 
diischarged one very essentia portion of those dutica, 
the extant manuscripts of his parochial discourse* 
bear ample and honourable testimony. There ia 
nothing, therefore, which can tempt the most scepti* 
cal caution to question the report which describes 
him as exemplary in every department of his sa* 
«ied stewardship. '* Good pviests," he himself tella 
us, " who live well, in purity of thought, and speecb, 
and deed, and in good example to the people, who 
teach the law of God, up to their knowledge, mi 
labour fast, day and night, to learn it better, and teack 
it openly and oonstandy, these are very prophets of 
Croc^ and holv angela of Grod, aiMi the spiritual lights 
of the world! Thus sai.th Gi)d, by his ptopbets, and 
JesuB Christ in his Gospel ; and saints declare it welt 
hy authority and reason. Think, then, ye priests, oi| 
this noble office, and honour it, and do it cheerfullr 
according to your knowledge and your power !"* U 
|b surely delightful to believe that the people o( Lut* 
terworth had before their eyes the living and breath-^ 
iog form of that holy benevolence which is here pour* 
trayed with so much admirabj« simplicity and beauty* 
His pnftrw The preceding narrative has alreaay 
nents not in- made US acquainted with the notions 
hnSiom'IS enterttined by Wiclif rektiTe to the 
ipBcttog cteri. endowments of the Church, and the re- 
cal poweaatonB. yenues of individiukl clergymen. And it 

* MS. For the order of prloethood, cited by Vaogbao, voL iL p. aOS 
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nay, perhaps, be thought somewhat remarkable that 
any one who maintained such principles should ne- 
vertheless have held, without apparent scruple, the 
chair of theology at Oxford, a prebendal stall, and a 
parochial rectory. Of the ^ue of these preferments 
we are in no condition to form any satistactory esti- 
mate. They must, however, in all probability, have 
been considerable ; at any rate, they must have been 
far beyond the measure of what was needful to sup- 
ply the moderate necessities of life, at a period when 
the sacred office doomed its professors to celibacy; 
and, therefore, far beyond that which his system 
would seem to allot, as the legitimate provision of a 
Christian minister. The truth is, that Wiclif seems 
to have regarded all the endowments of the Church 
as a manifest departure from the original spirit of 
the Christian system. Had he been allowed to re- 
model our ecclesiastical polity, he would, probably, 
have made the clergy dependent on the voluntary 
ofiferings of the people. However, he found a differ* 
ent scheme actually established ; and he, doubtless, 
conceived himself at liberty to conform to it, provided 
the funds entrusted to his steMrardship were adminis- 
tered by him according to the intention of the ori- 
S'nal donor. This intention he understood to be, 
at the holder of those funds should retain for his 
own use so much as might be required for his own 
support, upon a frugal and moderate scale ; but that, 
for every thing beyond his own personal wants, he 
should stand in the place of perpetual almoner to the 
founder, and perpetual trustee for the poor. Now 
there appears no reasonable cause to question that 
WicHf acted faithfully up to this principle. His ad- 
versaries have never breathed a syllable to the dis- 
paragement of his integrity in this particular. He 
nas never, that I am aware, been charged, by those 
who most cordially hated him, with inconsistene]|^ 
for accepting or retaining his preferments, or wiui 
avarice and selfiihaess in the disposal of his eniohi» 
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nifliita* And wfaen w^ eornHne this oeandaratiw 

with the traditional accounts of him, which atiU «»- 
vive at Lutterworth) the ahnoet irresistible inference 
b, that he did, actually, regard all bis superfloitiea vm 
strictly conseerated to the relief of indigence. 

With regard to the private life, and personal hahite 
of Wiclif, it has nerer been denied by his adversa* 
lies, that in thtee respects he was altogether abo?9 
impeachment or suspicion. But it requires no incoit* 
siderable exercise of patience to observe the &|>inl 
which seems to have presided over the representatioof 
Widif, not a ffiv^coi of him by some, whom we mi^hi 
ipiteicai naturally expect to find amcmg his 

churcbmao. friends. By these he is pictured to us 
nther under the aspect of an unquiet political agi- 
tsytar than of a devout and spiritual servant of Christ.* 
The foundation for this charge it is beyond my capa* 
city to discover. It is true that bis great reputation 
fixed the eyes of the government upon him as the 
fittest person to vindicate his country from the igno* 
mitiy and ^e oppression of the I <tpal tribute^-that 
the same cause dispatched him, among other illus* 
trioos men, as the represeatative of her ecclesiastical 
interests in the embassy to Bruges — and, lastly, that 
the Parliament of £iigland resorted to the sanction 
ef his judgment, when they resolved, that the verY 
marrow of the realm should no longer be drained 
out, to pamper the greediness and ambition of a 
foreign eoutt. Services like these would seem to de« 
mand of Englishmen no other sentiments than those 
of gratitude and reverence : and that eye must, iu« 
deed, be keen to " pry into abuses,'' which can dis* 
eover in the performance oi such services any ftiet" 
oiis departure from the sacrediiess of tbe spiritual 
foncticm. An English ecclesiastic, cS distinguished 
sagacity and erudition, was employed to defend thf 
Ohnidi and State of England ag^Qst the rap^ci^ 
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ttf ilani ; And tJiis, too, in an «gewhentli» tid«Bti 
and aocoQipHthments of G^urchmea weie oonataniljr 
in remiisition, for all the nost arduoas reqxmsibili* 
tks of aeoular office. Tliu is the "whole truth and 
Bubatanoe of the case. If^ iodeed,sit aonld be shoiiB 
that the days and nights of WicUf had been wholly, 
er ehieflv, cnnsumed m ooenpationB and engagemtali 
(^ this aescription,— and that his powera wore thna 
diverted from the peenliar chaniii^ in which the maia 
eurr«&t of a Churohman^s exertiona oo^t, indispnta* 
htfy to flow,~*there miffht be some pretence for thia 
InTidioQs exhibition of nia character. But die fact is 
not so. The occurrences in question were nothing 
more than shott episodes in his life* We have only 
to look iota his writings, or, e?en into a catalogue oi 
his ^writings, to see how smidl a portion of his time 
on earth was absorbed by matters in which poHtiev 
bad the slightest concern. And the mora rigorously 
those writings are scrutiaraed, the more clearjfy will it 
appear, that no confessor was erer animated by a 
tnore dninterested, unworldly, and deyotional spirit 
than the man who enjoyed the frtendshm of Jotm of 
Ckiunt, and the confidence of the British Far liament*^ 
The imperfect justice hitherto rendered wkiifnado^ 
to the meraoory of Wiclif, as a man of I■i)lef«^*li•pa^ 

di* • ' 4«> • ^ aonal pietv. m 

eep religious affections, may, m part, ^r hia o^orf. 

he me natural effect of tliat peculiar in- tton to Ran^ 

terasi which attaches to his cnaraeter as ^^'^ 

s^ antagonist of a corrupt hieraiehy. We have been 

aooustonied to regard him, chiefly, as the scoaiga of 

imposture, the ponderous hammer, that smote upon 

the brazen idolatry of hts age ; and our thoughts 

luMe thus been too much wi&drawn from the work, 

which was cunstantly going forward within the 



* The )im|t8 of thia work forbid the introductifm of paasagaa from tlfs 
'fmtkM of Wicli^ in support of this aasertioiL lliey, howerer, who maj 
}m denroui of aatitfTiQg tfaemselvvs vpon this ppint, h&vs onlj toftnm 
"Uif mors diCum vqIutom of lk(r. Vsu^uul whose laborious exammraaa 
at ihs whole of W!cllf« wrttiius^ both printed, and In lf&, has saabMi 
ain, ifiihift puiicaiir, mrnittiily t» TlTti'Hrm hii animiT 
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eenes of his own spirit. A more jast and padeiit 
consideratioa of his writings will snow us, that the 
demolition of error, and of fraud, was not more con* 
stantlf present to his mind, than the building up of 
holy principles and aflEections. These two objects 
are, for the most part, closely interwoven with each 
other : and this it is, together with his use of the Ter- 
nacular toiufue^ which gave his writings their wide 
and powerral influence. There had, doubtless, (as 
we have already observed,) been produced before his 
time, and within the very bosom of the Romish 
Church, considerable stores of solid and devotional 
idieology; but, then, they were either enshrined in 
such ** cunning work" of scholastic snbtilty and ab* 
straction, — or they were so guiltless of all reference 
to existing circumstances and abuses, — ^that, to the 
people, they were, generaUy, no better than the 
merest nuUvties; and they were, consequently, re* 
giurded with supreme indifference and composure, by 
iUie Romish Church. The reveries of Plato were 
scarcely more innocuous to the worldly system of the 
Papacy, than pure effusions of the most exulted piety; 
sudi, tor instance, as the works of Bradwardine, or, 
at a later period, the treatise of Thomas k Kempis. 
But the toils of Wiclif had a twofold object. He 
laboured not only to shake in pieces the outward 
fabric of the house of Rimmon, but, also, to expose 
and to correct the personal vices and corruptions 
which had for affes sought a shelter in its sanctuary. 
The former of these is an undertaking, which rouses 
the indignant sympathies of mankind. The latter is 
a work which summons all who contemplate it, to a 
.painful examination of their own hearts and con- 
sciences. And hence it is, that the cause which ex* 
posed him to persecution in his own day, is that 
which has principally made him the object of admi* 
ration in the times which followed. The Reformer 
jof Christian morals has been forgotten in the R»> 
former of Papal abuse; and thus his memory haa 
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been left opea ta the soggestion, that he is to bo 
hoaoured as the antagonist of Popery, not as the ad- 
Tocate of Christ, — ^fitted to join with politicians and 
with princes, in their resistance to encroachment, 
rather than to band with saints and confessors in 
beaaring testimooy to the truth as it is in Jesus. 

J£ any one were required to point out me unwearied 
the distinguishing attribute of WicUf' s eneisy. 
Boind, he might, with justice, fix upon its inexikaiisti* 
ble and unwearying energy. He was not one of those 
small combatants, who soon speed their puny shafts, 
and, when their quiTer is once emptied, mt down «»• 
tented, and, think their warfare is accimfUtked. H9 
was, it may be truly said, a most ^insatiate archer.** 
For a lon^ series of years his bolts followed eoeh 
other ao thiii^ and fast, that his enemies, who affiim* 
ed ^at he was a& emissary of Satan, might have 
been almost justified in pronouncing that his naoM 
was Legion, One would ima^ne, that his nnrit never 
enjoyed a moment's ease or comfort, but while it was 
eivin^ impulse to his pen ; for it has been conjectorad 
mt, if alt his works could be brought tosether, they 
wovud form a collection nearly equal in hulk to tha 
writings of St. AttgustiBe. Mis attainments, for the 

2^ in whk^ he lired, were eminent and admirablei. 
e was acknowledged as a mighty clerk, even by 
Archbishop Arundel;* and we have already seen 
that his skiU ia the achokstie discipline was allowed 
to be incomparable. This last aceomfylishmeiit, it 
haa frequently been observed, was of signal servioa 
to the cause to which he dedicated himself. It ii 
justly remavked, by Mr. Turner, in speaking of hk 
Trialoffos, that '* its attractive merit was, that it 00m* 
billed the new opinions vrith the scholas- ,^^ ^, -. ^ 
tic style of thinking and deduction. It 5?h?«h«^ 
was not the mere illiterate Reformer, diec^ine m 
teaching novelties, whom the man of '^'■"""^ 

* Thorp's EzamiDatkuL 
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edacfttion disdained and derided : it waa 
academician, reasoning witli tEe ideas of the Re- 
former."* If estimated, however, by its effect upon 
his own mind, rather than by its influence upon the 
minds of others, the Genius of the Schoob was bat 
a very Questionable ally. It waa frequently a source 
of weakness rather man of streni^. it seems, 
whenever he called it to his aid, to have exercised a 
sinister and treacherous influence upon all bis fiural- 
dea, and .often to have forced them grievously aside 
from their simplicity and rectitude. When he is 
addressing untutored minds, he usually drives hia 
ploughshure ri^ht onward; but no sooner does he 
yoke this capricious drudge with his own sturdy oxen, 
than all manner of unsteadiness and obliquity seems 
to be the consequence. This we have aeen remark- 
ably exemplified in his two confessions, relative to 
the £uchariBt. The English one is, on the wholai 
simple and perspicuous enough : the other, which ia 
in Latin, and composed with a view to more accom- 
plished judges, runs out into all the mazes and intri- 
cacies of the favourite mode of reasoning; and the 
result is, that it has given his adversaries occasion to 
charge him with cowardljr and disingeofioBs artifice, 
and to affirm, that his object waa to envelope him- 
self in darkness, and so to effect his escape. The 
injustice of this charge, however, has been already 
shown. Timidity can have had no concern widi the 
obscurity and perplexity of this document — ^for timid- 
ity never would have dictated the sentence with 
wmch it concludes, and which very intelligibly stig- 
matizes his persecutors and assailants as little better 
than agents of the Devil. The scholastic discipline 
may, nerhaps, have occasionally bewikieTed his mtd- 
lect ; but it would be very difficuh to show that it 
ever spread a mist over his moral perceptions. 

* Turner, ma. Ei^lADd, pL \r. p. 4801 
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It is, peibaps, scarcely ^^rth while to Alleged eouw. 
recur to the imputation of umnaimerly neas of hie in. 
coarseness, which the adversaries of ^^^^^ 
Wiclif have laboured to fix upon the style in which 
he arraigned the existing iniquities of the Romish 
system. One word more upon the subject mav, 
however, be endured. Refinement, it must surely 
be well known, was not among the characteristics of 
the fourteenth century. The language of WicUf's 
Romish adversaries would alone be sumcientto show 
this ; for he can bear no comparison with diem in the 
command of these implements of cx>ntroversial war- 
fare. Even if we advance from the fourteenth cen- 
tury to the sixteenth,, we shall, unhappily, perceive^ 
that urbanity and mildness^had found but little favour 
among men who were engaged in theological or lite*> 
rary conflict. Wiclif might, really, have gone to 
school to Martin Luther and John Calvin, had h« 
lived in their days, and had he been desirous to perfect 
himself in the. accomplishment of railing. It is huv 
miliating, indeed, to think, that this species of fire- 
brand should ever be madlv tossed about by men^ who 
appeared as ministers ana champions of a rehgioiK 
which speaks incessantly of benevolence and ot 
courtesy. But, in estimating the blame of such 
excesses, it is weak and ignorant to- disregard the 
complexion of the age, which will usually be exhibited 
in greater vividness, in proportion to the vehement 
sincerity of its masterful and over-nriing spirits. 

The name of Wiclif irresistibly carries oompariBoa of 
us forward to that of Luther, and inviteS' WicUfWith Ln. 
us to a moment's comparison of these ^^' 
mighty spirits with each other. In one respect the 
resemolance between their destinies is eminently 
striking : it was the glory of each to give the holy 
iScriptures to his countrymen,, in their native ton^e. 
In vehemence of temperament, in audacity of genius, 
and heroism of soul, the German may, indeed, be 
thought to stand above our countrymau ; and,, in truth» 
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it wovld, perhaps, be iKffiouh to fix on rnvDj, among 
•ihe sons of men, fit to endure, in these particalars, ft 
comparison with the Saxon monk. It is impossibljB 
to think of him, — setting at nought the thunders of 
the earthly divinity, and tossing into the flames his 
Ball of excommunication, — ^without being reminded 
of the warrior of antiquity^ proclaimim^ that if the 
bolt of Jove himself were to fall at his feet, it should 
not, for a moment, arrest his course.* On the other 
hand, however, it should be remembered, that Luther 
breatiied an air which had long been most potently 
impregnated with the very essence of innovation. For 
«evenu ages, an accusing spirit had been wandering 
throo^out the continent, and loudly arraigning the 
abases of the Papacy. In many parts of Europe, it 
had found a ooAgeDial element, — sometimes eveii 
within the precincts (tf the Imperial Palace of Germa- 
ny. But, till the days Of wiclif, ** the noise tjf %U 
mngi^^ had been but faintly heard in England. Its 
influences may, doubtless, have been considerably 
aided by the intercourse between this country and its 
continental dependencies. But it was never power- 
ful enough to seize on any strong positions in our 
land. The resistahce ofiered to Popery by our mo- 
narchs, our barons, and our padiament^, was the 
resistance of politicians, indignant at the impoverish- 
ment and disgrace of their country, rather than of 
Christian men, afflicted for the perversion and abuse 
of tiieir religious institutions. Among our bravest 
and loftiest minds, indeed, that of Qro^ete seems to 
have been most deeply smitten With an earnest long- 
ing for better and purer times. But even his aspir- 
ings stirred him not to an open and systematic con- 
flict with corruptibn, in the race of the whole realm. 
This was an enterprise reserved for our Reformer : 
and the circumstances under which he seized upon the 
adventure, were, in some respects, periiaps, more full 
of terror than those which ever frowned upc^ the 

'* Vept oootct'llicibM. 
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antajeoQist of Tetzel. In the estrly days of Lather, 
the rapacyappears to hare settled quietly down upon 
its lees. The outcry for improvement was occasion- 

aloud and vehement^ indeed: hut the clamour 
been so often raised m Tain, that it was listened 
to, at length, with most insolent composure; so that 
the lethargy of the Vatican was broken only by the 
uproar of the assault upon it. And then, too, when 
once the conflict be^n, the leader of it could number 
potentates among his allies and partisans j tiU, at last, 
he may be said to hare had 

A Ungdoin ftr ft Biurei princM ftr acion% 
And moDwchs to behola the sweBing 



1M so in the age of Wiclif. The Papacy then, ac 
least, was vigilant and active, and nearly in the full 
integrttv of its strength. At all events, tae secret of 
its weaKness had not then been partially exposed by 
the Comicils of Pisa, o( Constance, and of Basil ; and 
tberefbre it was, that a vdce from England, demand- 
ing reformation, — denouncing the religious Orders as 
the legions of the fiend — and calling on the Holy 
Father himself to cast away his " crown of pride," 
and his unhallowed wealth — (and all this too in a 
tongue understood, not only by the Scribe, and the 
Recorder, and the Priest, but ^ the people sitting on 
the wall) — ^a voice like this, from the chiefest and 
and most fruitM paradise of the Papacy, must have 
sounded like the trumpet-note of insane rebellion and 
apostasy ; and must have awakened the direst wratk 
in the heart of the Papal autocrat. It must also be 
considered, that allliongh the Englishman was, to a 
certain extent, countenanced bv the mother of tha 
King, and by the most powerful Prince of the blood, 
he met with no support which desired to be com- 
pared with that retinue of powerful patronage which 
gave eflect to the exertions of Luther; and, that, 
towards the dose of his life, even that protection 
^pped away from him, and left him opett to an- 

24 
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tkipations of manyrdom* And yet, in spite of these 
discouraffementSy he continued urgent and faithful to 
the veryiast; dilfering from his former self, at the 
close ot his dkvs, in nothing hut the larger extent of 
his views, theaeeper intensity of his convictions, and 
the more exalted daring of his purposes. Allowing, 
therefore, to Luther, the highest niche in this sacr^ 
department of the Temple of Renown. 1 know pot 
who can he chosen to fill the next, if it snaU be denied 
to Wiclif. 

There seems to be no doubt that, after 
wSff s*"op>n' ^® death of Wiclif, his opinions conti- 
ioiM, at Oxforii, nued to prevail in the University of Ox- 
•Aer his death, f^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^y^.jj ^^[xed the in- 

dignation of the Ecclesiastical authorities, and that 
his memory was cherished there with feelings of the 
profoundest veneration. The prevalence ot his doc- 
trines is abundantly attested by the reiterated com- 
plaints of Archbishop Arundel, who affirms that Ox- 
ford was as a vine that brought forth wild and sour 
grapes, which being eaten by the fathers, the teeth 
of the children were set on edge ; so that the whole 
province of Canterbury was tainted with novel audi 
damnable LoUardism, to the intolerable and notorious 
scandal of the University.* Again : — " She who was 
formerlv the mother of virtues, the prop of the Catho-^ 
lie faith^ the singular pattern ot obedience, now 
brings forth only abortive or degenerate children, who 
encourage contumacv and rebellion, and sow tares 
«- ^ ,^. ^. , among the pure wheat/'t Their rever- 
of tha Univer. ^^ce for the, name and labours of Wiclif 
^7, in honour is indicated by a solemn testimonial to 
In 1406?^*^"^' his worth, which w said to have been 
given by the University, in the year 
1406, and sealed with their common seal. It is true 
aueation of its ^^^ considerable suspicion hangs over 
authenticity the authenticity of this document. The 
eoDsidened. precise occasion on which it was drawn 

* WUk.Con& ToL iU.p. 3ia t Lewi% c. x p. 236. 
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tip and executed, is unkno-mi ; and, besides, it has 
been grarely affirmed, " that one Peter Payne, a here- 
tic, stole the University seal, under which he wrote 
to the heretics at Prague, in Bohemia^ that Oxford, 
and all England were of the same belief with thoise 
of Prague, except the false Friars Mendicant.'* 
There is something in this story not very probable : 
for, as Lewis observes, it is not lightly to be credited 
that the seal of the University should oe so carelessly 
guarded, as to render practicable this impudent im- 
posture. A somewhat more plausible supposition is, 
that the friends and admirers of Wiclif may have 
seized upon the advantage afforded them, by the ab- 
sence of his enemies, during the vacation, and may 
have assembled for the purpose of honouring the 
memory of the Reformer by the above Certificate. 
And this conjecture receives some slight support 
from a statute afterwards made, providing, that the 
seal of the University shall not be fixed to any writ- 
ing, but in full congregation of Regents, if in full 
term ; or in full convocation of Regents and non- 
Reffents, if in vacation ; and that nothing shall be 
sealed till after one day's full deliberation. Nothing 
can be more likely than that this statute may have 
been framed to obviate practices similar to those by 
which this testimonial is supposed to have been o1>> 
tained : but, yet, when it is recollected that this enact- 
ment did not take place till 1426, twenty years after 
the passing of the document in question, it will not 
appear eminently probable that this was the fraud by 
which the statute was occasioned. It should further 
be remembered that, although, according to some ac- 
counts, this testimonial wai^ stigmatized as a forgery 
by certain Englishmen at the Council of Constance, 
yet there was no act produced, on the part of the 
university, disclaiming its authenticity.* But whe- 
ther the paper be authentic or not, it may still be 

^ SeeLewi& c z. p. 1^8-236, wberie the tathentleit/ of thto toMlmp* 
joud is amply diBdUBecL 
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teUed (n mt etridence <^ the estimatkHi in which tb« 
character of Wiclif was still held at Oxford ; for the 
preparation of such an instrument would never 'have 
entered the head of the most unscru])ulou8 of his 
admirers, if it were not perfectly notorious that his 
memory was deeply honoured by a very large portion 
of the members of the Univarsity : and for wis reason 
the testimonial is here inserted at length.* 

" ThejnMke Tegtimonie given out b» the UniversUie of 
Oxfordy touching the Commendation ojf the groat 
Learning and good Life of John Wiekliffe, 

" Unto all and singuler the children of our holy 
mother the church, to whom this present letter shall 
come : the vicechanoellor of the Universitie of Oz- 
ford, with the whole congr<^tion of the masters, 
wish perpetuid health in the Lord. Forsomuch as it 
is not commonly scene, that the acta and monuments 
of valiant men, nor the praise and merits of good 
men should be passed over and hidden with per^ 
petuall silence, hut that true report and fame should 
continually spread abrode the same in strange and 
iarre distant places, both for the wimesse of the same, 
and example of otners : Forasmuch also as the pro- 
vident discretion of mans nature being recompensed 
with cruelty, hath devised and ordained this buckler 
and defence, against such as doe blaspheme and 
slander other mens doings, that whensoever witnesse 
by word of mouth cannot be present, the pen by 
vriting may supplv the same: 

" Hereupon it foiloweth, that the special good wifl 
and care which we bare unto John Wickliffe, some- 
time child of this our Universitie, and professour of 
diviaitie, moving and stirring our minds (as his man- 
ners and conditions required no lesse) with one mind, 
Toice, and testimonie, wee doe witnesse all his oon,- 

* The oiMoAlLatiB II priitttfd In WOfc OoBiv vcd. ttl. ^ 
Cotton M&nuflte. 7. 
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dttions and doings throughout Kis whole life, to haye 
tieen most skicefe and commendable : whose honest 
manners and conditions, profoundnesse of learning, 
and most redolent renoune and fame, wee desire the 
more earnestly to bee notified and knowne unto all 
faithful!, for that we understand the mataritie and 
ripenesse of his conversation, his dilisent labours and 
travels to tend to the praise of Grod. the helpe and 
safe^rd of others, and the profit of me churcn. 

" Wherefore we signifie unto you by these presents, 
that his conversation (even from his youth upwards, 
unto the time of his death) was so praise worthie and 
honest, that never at any time was there any note or 
spot ot suspicion noysed of him. fiut in his answer- 
ing, reading, preachmg and determining, he behaved 
himseUe laudably, and as a stout and valiant cham- 
pion «f the faitn ; vanquiiriiing h)[ the force of the 
Scriptures, all such who by their wilful beggery 
blasphemed and slandered Glinst's religion. Nather 
was this said doctor convict of any heresie, dther 
turned of our prelats after his buriall. God fiM'bid 
that our prelats should have condemned a man of 
such honestie, for an heretike : who amongst all the 
Universitie, had writtm in logicke, philosophie, di- 
vinitie, moralitie, and the speculative art without 
peere. The knowledge of which all and singer 
things, wee doe desire to testifie and deliver forth; 
•to the intent, that the fame and renoune of this said 
doctor, may be the more evident and had in reputa- 
tion, amongst them, unto whose hands these present 
betters testimoniall shall come. 
• '*' In witness whereof, we have eaused these oar 
letters testimoniall to bee sealed with our common 
seale. Dated at Oxford in our consregation house, 
the 5. day of October, in the yeare of our Lord 1406.'* 
. Next to the admiration of those who are friendly 
to his cause and memory, the most forcible encomium 
.of Wiclif is to be found in the virulent abuse heaped 
jqpon his name by his adversaries. Am^g ibf^ vaxi* 

24* 
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extaat tMtimoiiials of this deacriptiDti, we may 
select that of the Chronicler, Walsing- 
wldif 8 mLi» luim. We have seen, above, the titles 
ij by pifMd which Wielif earned from the pen of that 
wricen. writer, by the faithful and zealotts laboors 

of his life. The following is the language in which 
the same historian exults oyer his death ;:->" On the 
day of St. Thomas the Martyr, Archbishop of Can* 
terhurv, that organ of the Devil, that enemy of the 
Churcn, that confusion of the populace, that idol of 
heretics, that mirror of hjrpocntes, that instigator of 
schism, that sower of hatred, that fabricator of lies, 
John Wielif, — ^when, on the same day, asitis reporUd^ 
he would have vomited forth the blasphemies, which 
he had prepared in his sermon against St. Thomas. — 
being suddenly struck by the judgment of God, telt 
all his limbs invaded by the pusy. That mouth, 
which had spoken monstrous things against God and 
his Saints, or the holy Church, was. men miserably 
distorted, exhibiting a frightful spectacle to the be- 
holders. His tongue, now speechless, denied him 
even the power of confessing. His head shook, and 
thus plainly showed that die curse which God had 
thundered forth against Cain, was now fallen upon 
him. And, that none mip^ht doubt of his being con- 
signed to the company ofCain, he showed by mani- 
fest outward signs, that he died in despair."* Again : 
" After he had Men smitten with the palsy, he drafted 
out his hated life until St. Silvester's day. On wnidi 
day he breathed out his malicious ^irit to the abodes 
of darkness. And, in truth, most justly was he 
•tricken on the day of St. Thomas, whom his en- 
yenmmed tongue had often bla^hemed; and was 
doomed, with temporal death, on the day of St. Sil- 
vester, whom he had exasperated with his incessant 
invectives."* It would be idle lo waste a word of 

' WalsiiudL p. 338. 

t Wals. Tpod. NeuMr. p. 142. It was Tain to hope that iIm mtmorf 
^ 9MmaMimktreU9 wmU flnd uMXcy ai thabatiiorRoa*a > ni < S*% 
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censure upon this stupid and barbarous jarsoii. It is 
utterly undeserrinja; of notice, otherwise wan as af- 
fording a curious indication of the spirit of die age. 
and a strong testimony to the formidable nature of 
WicliTs aggressions on its predominant superstitions. 
The hatred of Wiclif 's enemies was quite as long- 
lived and as active as the admiration of his adherents. 
It not only persecuted his memory, but forbade his 
remains to rest in peace. This pitiful exhibition of 
malu;nity was occasioned by the wide dispersion of 
the English Reformer's opinions in many parts of the 
continent, but more especially in Bohe- 
mia. The queen of Richard the Second widlK'^opto. 
was a Bohemian princess ; and, on her iom la BoIh^ 
decease her attenoants are supposed to °^ 

when one of their own Prelates is stigmatized by them as a ▼icUm of 
Cfod's just Tengeance, for baring dared to intimate hu dislike of oba 
«f tte gi'usscui of their aupsrstitiouB follies. The massacra of ArchMsliop 
fitadbury, by the insurgent peasantry, was regarded as no leas than a 
manifest Jndgraent of heaven ; as may be seen from the following narca* 
tire; by the author of '' the loMng^loM fwr iittU children ;'^* " In 
the fourth jubilee of the most femous martyr^ St. Thomas^ the peopla 
from every place flocked to Canterbu^, with mtense afieetion of neart. 
At the same time, it happened that the venerable lather, the Lord 6imon 
de duthberi, then Bishop of liondon, was travelling towards Canteriniry ; 
and being misled b^ the spirit of error, aaaured the multitudes, then oa 
tlwir pil^iinage thither, that the plenary indulgence they homd for at 
Camenmry was of no profit or value : on which many of the don^ 
with downcast looks,, stood amaased at this saying of so sreat a father. 
Some of them actually went back again : but otnei& with loud voiqai^ 
cursed Che bishop to his fiice, saying and wishing, that he might die a 
base and ahamelul death, who was not afraid thus to injure and instilt 
the glorious martyr. A Kentish knight, also, (whose name the writer 
thiiiKS was Sir Thomas de Aldoun,) being moved with anger, came vp 
(aths bishop, and said : ' Vy Lord Bishop, because you have raised tms 
aedition among the people, against Saint Thomas, on pain of my life, or 
on peril of my soul, you shall die a shameful death , to which all the 
neopta cried, amen^ amen I And aeeordingl^. in the reign of Bichard 
U. tius Simon de Suthberi, then archbishop of Canterbury, waa beheaded 
by the moo that rose under Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, that the voice of 
Iba people (that ia, saith the writer of this story, the voice of God,) might, 
even aa it was foretold, be in due time fulfilled." And this narrative, tha 
writer tells us. ia given, in order that others might be deterred from all 
•ppoaltion to the PaiMd indulgeneei^ and fran all attampta to repteM tto 
devotiim of the pilgrima. 

* Spacuhim parvulanuni lib. v. c 27. apud WfaaiCon, Aim 
a <tt0d I^Letik IB Ua Lira of Bi4hi» Pe«^ 
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haye carried back with them to their own comifry' 
some considerable portions of Wiclif 's compositions, 
and thus to have been ^eatly instrumental in the 
dissemination of his doctrmes. The soil was, at thftt 
time, well prepared for the reception of the seed ; 
and the effect of his writings there was even more 
striking and rapid than that which they produced in 
his own country. It is said that full two hundred of 
his books were burnt by Subinco Lepus, bishop of 
Prague. The number may, at first sight, appeet 
surprising: but it must be recollected, that Wiclif 
generally sent forth his notions into the world in 
small detachments. He, doubtless, perceived, that 
the frequent appearance of little tracts would much 
facilitate the dissemination of his tenets, — an object 
which, before the invention of printing, would be 
most injuriously retarded b^ tne publication of 
more bulky volumes. The estimation in which these 
treatises were held in Bohemia, is illustrated by the 
fact, that manv of those which were burnt by Subinco 
were very finely written, and decorated with splendid 
bindings, and costly embossments of go)d* It is still 
more conspicuously manifested, in the open commen- 
dation witii which they were honoured by the illus- 
trious martyrs, John oxlsb and Jerome of Prague: 

His mitmgB *^^ ^^ ^^® cohsequent reprobation or 
coiidemQed,aDd them by the Council of Constance. In 
?" JS±*"b**"" ^^^^i ^"^ thirty years after the death of 
Deer?* of ^the Wiclif, a Ipng list of intolerable proposi- 
Councii of Cion- tions was selected by that assembly from 
**^'^ his writings, and branded with the mark 

of heresy. The memory of the writer was, at th.e 
same time, consigned, m due form, to infamy and 
execration; and an order was issued, that ^^his body 
and bones, if they might be discerned ai^d known 
.£rom the bodies of other faithful people,* should be 

* tliifl must have beenaxnatter of some difficultjr : " for thouch," nya 
WwtSt **the earth in the chancel of Lutterworth, where he waainfierrqd, 
JmkiMBoqaidcadJgestkiiastlMeanhofAceUainafto Gounaaitiat^ 
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takcai &om the ground, and thrown fhr awaf frttfi 
^e burial of any church, accordino^ to the canon laws 
and decrees.'* "And here," exclaims old Fox, " what 
Heraclitus would not laugh, or what Democritus 
would not weep, to see so sage and reverend Catoesi 
to occupie their heads to take up a poor man's bodie, 
80 long dead and buried? And yet, peradventure, 
they were not able to find his rig^ht bones, but tooke 
up some other bodie, and so of a catholic made a 
heretic." But, whether the bones discovered were 
catholic or heretic, the grave was actually ransacked, 
in pursuance of this decree, though not till thirteen 
years after it was j)ronounced : and melancholy it is 
to think, that the person to whom the order was 
dispatched, was Richard Fleming, once a zealous 
adherent of the Reformer, but then bishop of Lincoln, 
and an unsparing persecutor of the opinions which 
he formerly professed ! The remains of Wiclif were 
accordingly disinterred and burned, and the ashes 
cast into the adjoining brook, called the Swift. ** And 
so," exclaims the martyrologist, "was he resolved 
into three elements, earth, fire, and water; they 
thinking thereby utterly to extinct and abolish bota 
the name and doctrine of Wiclif for ever. Not much 
unlike the example of the old Pharisees and Sepul- 
chre-knights, which, when they brought the Lord 
unto the grave, thought to make him sure never to 
rise again. But these, and all other, must know, that, 
as there is no counsel against the Lord, so there is no 
keepins^ down of veritie, but it will spring and come 
out of dust and ashes ; as appeared ric^ht well in this 
man. For though they digged up his body, burned 
his bones, and drowned his ashes, yet die word of 
Crod, and truth of his doctrine, witn the truth and 
success thereof, they could not burn ; which, yet, to 

in twenty-four hours, yet such the appetite thereof, and all other EngUdi 
mrBBj as to leave small reverrions of a body, mr ao many yeani''— • 
Cbardb-History, p. 170. 
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this day, for the most part of his articles, do remain;"* 
'* The orook," says Fuller, " did convey his ashes into 
Avon; Avon into Severn; Severn into the narrow 
seas; they into the main ocean. And thus the ashes 
of Wiclif are the emhlem of his doctrine, whkh now 
It dispersed all the world over."t 

* F(»x, in Wordsw. Eecl. Biogr. rol i. p. 96, 97. 

t Church History, p. 1/1, where Fuller notices a vulgar traditioQ, tluit 
Ae brook, into which the ashes of Wiclif were poured, never since over» 
flowed its banksl Both Papists and Protestants, it seema have claimed 
the benefit of this circuni«tan6e. In the estimation of the Papists, tha 
regulated flow of the stream is a blessing, by which heaven has clearly 
ftspressed its approval of the indienity oSTered to the remains of a heretfe. 
The Protestants (if any thing, wfth a better show of reason,) have ono. 
tended, that the peaceful state of the waters indicates the nnctiqr Qf tho 
lliiBt which was ooee oommitted to them. 
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CHAPTER IX* 
wiolif's oraiioiis* 

Wid^a vietM of Just^aHon by F\ttth^Wklif charged by 
with Pelagianiam, by others, more justlv, with the doctrine rtT 
Predestination — Jffis Ptedestinarian notions eM^y confined Ul 
hie Scholastic Writings — Pilgrimage and Image-worship — Pur* 
gaUny— Auricular Confession and Papal Indutgen<xs—Exeom» 
muniaUion and Papal Interdicts— Papal power ana supremacy 
'^JBpiscopcu:y—The Churehr^Church visiMe and intisme—7%i 
Sacraments— Baptism — Confirmation — Penance — OrdintUion'^ 
Matrimony-»The Eucharist— Exireni^ Unction — Celibacy of 
the Clergv—Pasting-'Cerenufnies-^Chufch Music-JTudiciat Aa* 
irolegy— Notions imputed to Wid^ that CM must obey the Dewilt 
and that every creature is Cfod — Dominion founded on Or ace, how 
Understotfd and ex^ained by WicHf—Scripturai principles ^ 
41 obediencefaitMulty enforced bylum — Wiclif^s opinions as t9 



dvU obediencefaithfuUy enforced bynim^-WicUf^s opinions cu to 
the power qf the Staie over Church property — WiaU' consider* 
Church Enatiwmtnts as inconsistent with the spirit of Ckristiar^ 
Uy—Tithis represented by him as Alms— Value qfmcHf'sser- 
vtCM, as preparatory to the Reformation — Notion of the Reform^ 
O/ion, as tt would probably have been ^eeted by him — The oeli^ 
prevalent in his time that Satan was loosed— Its probable irij/luenot 
«f» Am vietpe and opinions. 

Although the general tenor and complexion of Wio' 
lif 's theological opinions may be collected, with tole^ 
ntble clearness, from the foregoing narrative of hifl 
life, our account of him might reasonably be deemed 
imperfect, if not followed up by something of a more 
systematic exhibition of his principles. The attempt, 
mwever, to supply the reader wim a comprehensive 
view of his nouons, will hy no means involve the 
necessity of dwelling diffusely upon those points, 
respecting which his protestarUism (if the term may 
be allowed,]! has never been subject to question. Ovat 
attention will, therefore, be chiefly directed to those 
topics which have furnished occasion of doubt and 
misgivin{;s to his admirers, or, of slander and penrev" 
nm to his enemiei. 
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wiciif '• Ttewa Of course the defender of his menuny" 
of JufltificaUoD can have no peace until he has disposed 
bj Piith. ^f ^jjg censure with which his theology 

has heen stigmatized hy Melanchthon, and, after him, 
by some other Protestant Divines; namefy, that it 
was not only tinctured with Pelagianism. and often 
ascribes desert to human actions, — ^but that it con- 
tains no recognition whatever of the grand doctrine 
oi juUiJkaticn hp faith. In the mouth of a reformer 
of the sixteenth century, this objection ought, pc«» 
haps, to excite but little surprise. The doctrine itt 
question may be said to have been the key which 
<^»ened the gates of Paradise to Luther ; for until he 
had discovered it, ^e kingdom of God appeared ta 
him, surrounded as it were by a wall d adamant: 
and it might naturally be expected that they, who 
drank deeply into the 8]urit of Luther's theology, 
should look with distrust on any one who should dare 
to approach the sacred enclosure without bearing this 
mignty instrument aloft in his hand. To them the 
pilgrim would appear as an unblest adventurer, bent 
upon scaling the battlements of heaven, instead of 
entering in at the appointed ^te. It was not enough^ 
for them, that the spirit of this great truth should es* 
sentially pervade the writings of a teacher : his wordl 
wouk), m their eyes, have but little faithfulness in 
them, unless they prominently and constantly set 
forth this precfous secret, as the beginning, the mid- 
dle, and the end, of all saving doctrine. Estimated 
by a standard like this, the divinity of Wiciif may„ 
possibly, appear to come short of the glory of God, 
and his gratuitous salvation. In our times, this doc- 
trine, of course, has not lost — as it never can lose— 
a tittle of its value ; but it can scarcely be reasonable 
for us to brood over it with the same jealousy, as if it 
were a long-buried treasure, but recently dug up by 
us from the rubbish of ages. At this day, it wiu 
hardly be questioned, that, even without an mcessant 
iteration of this truth, the essence of k may be so 
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mixed up with our teaching, as to give it all the pe*> 
culiar unction and savour of the Gospel. And if so, 
we shall find but little difficulty in perceiving that the 
doctrine of justification by faith was in truth the vital 
principle of Wiclif 'a theology. He tells us, in express 
words^ that the merit of Christ is sufficient to redeem 
mankind from hell, and this without the concurrence 
of any other cause ; that faith in him is sufficient for 
salvation ; that they who truly foUow him are justi- 
fied by his justice, and made righteous by participa- 
tion in his righteousness; and that infidels are not to 
be accounted as living virtuously, even though they 
should do such works as, in their kind, are good.^ 
Conformable to these declarations is the whole tenor 
of his jdoctrine. The merits>of his Saviour evidently 
form the central object of his meditations. And if 
there occasionally drop from him any allusion to hu- 
man desert, it is obviously introduced, not in dis- 
paragement of the sovereign merits of Christ, but of 
Uie vicarious good offices either of priests or saints ; 
not to weaken our dependence on our Redeemer, but 
to strengthen our conviction that, in the presence of 
^ his Judge, each man must stand or fall by his own 
/ " personal doings, not by those of his confessor, or of 
nis mass-priest, or of any other sniritual agent. That 
he rejected ell Pharisaic and Peia^ian confidence in 
human merit, is clear and undeniable. *'Heal us, 
Lord," he exclaims, '*for nought; nor for our merits, 
but for thy mercy. — ^Lord, not to our merits, but to 
thy mercy give the joy.— -Give us grace to know that 
all thy ffifts be of tny goodness.—^ur flesh, though 
it seem noly, yet it is not holy. — We are all originafly 
sinners, not only from our motlier's womb, but in our 
mother's womb. — ^We cannot so much as think a good 
thought, unless Jesu, the Ansel of great counsel, send 
it ; nor perform a ^ood work, unless it be properly 
his good work.-^His mercy comes before us, that we 

* James'f Apokxy fdr WicUf; c t. 
25 
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receire grace, and foUoweth \»f helping and keeping 
ua in grace."^ And yet, with passages like these scat- 

w iif chanred *^^^ ^^®' ^^^ "Works, Wiclif has been 
by^mnS^y^ deemed a worthy associate of Pelagitis, 
Peiagianion. and has been charged with sttppressmg 
or denying the grace of God, and of teaching his 
followers to put their sole trust in human virtue and 
deserving If 

As an antagonist charge to that of Pe- 
]wSy, wiith^the Iwanism, we find him accused by others 
doctrine of Pre- oi maintaining that all things come to 
destination. ^^^ y^y absolute necessity; a doctrine 
which, in its fullest latitude, annihilates not only 
human merit, but human responsibility. That a 
Schoolman should resist the temptation to meddle 
with this untractable question, was scarcely to be ex- 
pected. That, like all other mortals who have ever 
approached it, he should be defeated and baffled, was 
a necessary result of the attempt. I cannot find, 
however, tnat he has advanced any thing upon this 
subject which should fix upon him the imputation of 
unqualified fatalism,. He confesses, indeed, in his 
Trialogus, that he had. ascribed every event to abso- 
lute necessity ; not being able to conceive that there 
should be any effective impediment to the Divine 
Will ; but then he, likewise, professes to modify this 
proposition by the needful caution, that, since we are 
Ignorant of tne purposes of God, future occurrences 
must present themselves to our understanding as so 
many poss'ibilities, and that all his- promises and 
threatenings must be received by us as under a con- 
dition either tacit or express.^ And thus his views 

• James's Apology, c. vi. The last of the above-cited passages, turned 
into a prayer, gives ub, precisely, one of our own Collects : " Lord, wo 
pray thee that thy grace may always prevent and follow us, and malce us 
continually to be given to all good works through Jesus Christ our Lord." 
Collect for the 17th Sunday after Trinity. See also Lewis,* c. viii. p. 
174, 175. 
t 6ee the quotations. from Walden, in James's Apology, c ^l 
t This, if 1 comprehend it rightly, is the substance ofthe passage dted 
by Lewis, (c riii. p. 178.) though the language is sufficiently obecure. 
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mre found to be in unison with those of the soundest 
thinkers of our own times^ whose sentiments may be 
summed up in the language of Dr. Hey :* '^ Disputes 
on liberty and necessity are vain and idle ; as much 
so as if you were placed within a spherical surface, 
and I without it, and we were to enter into abstruse 
arguments on the question, whether the surface be- 
tween us were concave or convex. In my situation 
it is convex, in yours it is concave." If we consider 
events with reference to the Divine Mind, it seems 
utterly impossible to think of them as otherwise than 
fixed : if w« consider them with reference to resp6n- 
sible agents, it seems as impossible to regard them as 
otherwise than contingent. This was clearly per- 
ceived by Wiclif ; and he likewise appears to have 
been aware of the vanity of all attempts to reconcile, 
by a mere logical process, conditional decrees, with 
tisdute forelmowledge, perfect independence, and 
unlimited soverei^ty.f 

In his application of the doctrine of necessity to 
theological subjects, Wiclif is sparing and cautious. 
In his Trialogtts, indeed, he says that 
" we are predestinated to obtain divine J^^^ ^^tS^ 
acceptance, and <o become holy ;" and chiefly, confined 
professes it to be his opinion, that " this ^^^^'^^ 
grace of predestination can by no means 
laiL'' But, whatever, may have been the rigour with 
which he held this theory, the subject is but rarely 
introduced into his practical discourses. The Trialo- 
gus, it must be remembered, was one of his more 
abstruse and scholastic lucubrations : and so long as 
the pijedestinarian question is confined to the Schools, 
its mischievous influence will be comparatively tri- 
fling. In his popular and nastor^l compositions, the 
allusions to this unfathomable topic are but slight and 
transient; so that it may be reasonably hoped, he had 

Bee alfld James's Apology, c. ix. Answer to the fourth objection of the 
Mwloeistti 

' Lect. yal iii. jk att. t See Lewis, p. 178. 
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not wrought himself into pereuasion, that such tpeco* 
lations formed an indispensable ingredient in ascDcme 
of sound religious belief. 

It must be almost needless to state^ that erery 
thing which tends to exalt the creature mto the place 
of the Creator, or to transfer to inferior beings any 
share in the work of mediation or intercestton, was 
rigidly excluded from the faith of Wiclif. On the 

PiigriraafM, Subject of images and pilgrimages, and 
and image wor- invocation of saints, he is, perhaps, less 
•hip* copious thaA might be expected. That 

the use of images, (considereamerely as the hooks of 
ignorant and unlearned laymen) was not forbidden, 
he most distinctly concedes ; and he likens them to 
the wedding ring, which is cherished by the wife as 
the symbol of her attachment and fidelity to her hus* 
band.* But though he considers the practice as law* 
fuL it is quite evident that he ddes not regard it as 
safe : and he has a most watchful eye on the abuses 
to which it offers such powerful temptation. He 
conceives that the venom of idolatry lurks within it ; 
and affirms that Papists, in effect, assimilate them* 
selves to Pagans, when they attempt to repel the 
charge of idolatry, by the shtulow pretext, that their 
devotions terminate not in the figure, but in that 
which it represents.! He, moreover, affirms, that 
when the dumb idol is honoured with costly offeringSy 
and with such adoration as is due to Grod alone, it 
may lawfully be broken or burnt by Christian kines, 
with the assent of their lords and clergy, even as Uie 
brazen serpent was broken in pieces oy Hezekiah, 
when the children of Israel began to offer incense to 
it. His perception of the vanity of all applicaticMis 
to men deceased, appears to have gained strength 
with his advance in life: for in one of his latest 
works, he censures it as folly to seek for any inter* 
cession but that of Jesus Christ ; and, though he so 

* Uwtei e. yilL pi 176. t Jamai^s ApoL c. viii. & 6L 
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far oonfonaed to the usage of the Church as to keep 
the festivals of the saints, yet he intimates plainly, 
that it might he as well if they were altogether abo- 
lished, so that men might celebrate the festival of 
Jesns Christ alone, and the devotion of the people 
might cease to be parcelled out among his members. 
And he concludes, that the multitude of canonizations 
may reasonably be ascribed to the decay of faith, and 
the growth of covetousness.* In the early part of his 
life, indeed, his opinions on this subject may, pos- 
sibly, have been less decided. But that he retained 
any ^erroneous impressions respecting it, at the close 
of his davs, seems distinctly negatived by the cla- 
mours of nis enemies, who speak of him as actually 
raving against the saints, and as visited with a 
frighmd death for this, among his other manifold 
impieties.f 

His notions relative to purgatory p„_^^ 
would seem, on the whole, to have been, "^^sawwy. 
in like manneir, progressive ; though it assuredly, 
cannot be affirmed that they ever advanced so far as 
to the total abandonment of that fiction. In one of 
his earlier writings, he expressly acknowledges, on 
the authority of St. Augustine, that souls in purga- 
tory are helped and comforted by the alms and reli- 
gious exercises of good men.t And in a subsequent 
treatise he allows, that saying of mass, with burning 
devotion, and holiness and integrity of life, is well 
pleasing to Grod, and profitable to Christian souls in 
purgatory.^ In another place he treats all the fear- 
ful sayings concerning purgatcMry, as things spoken by 
way <af commination, and, as it were, so many pious 
falsehoods. He divides the church into three por- 
tions, the militant, the reposing, and the triumphant; 
and speaks of the Sabbath as prefiguring the rest 

"T^lalom c. iiL p. 3C^ 31. 

t Jamers Apology, c. viii. a. 94, 25. 

iMSa Cotton. Tttua. D. xiz. 129, cited by Vaugban, toI. ii. p. XB. 

i flentence of cuxw exDoanded, c yii. cited in CewiB» c. viii. p. 16L 

26* 
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ef thoie who Mieep in purgatory.* From whieh it 
would appear that, in his opinion, aD that ooald be 
done by tne prayers of the faithful would be to im- 

SroFe, in some indefinite manner, the condition of 
eparted souk, in their intermediate state. All this, 
it must be allowed, is indistinct and unsatisfactory 
enough: but, nigoe as it is, it strikes directly at the 
root of the Romish doctrine and practice, which 
TOored so Tast a source of unholy eroohiment to the 
Church, As Dr. James remarks, *'it thrusts die 
Popidi purgatory dean out of doors: for there is 
litue rest, and less sle«»ing there, if we betiere them 
who hare come from thence. And by this reason, if 
the fire of purgatory be clean put out, the smoke of 
it, — ^that is, prayers for the dead, must needs, in a 
very short time, ranish away.'^t It should further 
be recollected, that, whatever mi^t by the eflScacy of 
prayers for tne deceased, that racacy is repeatedly 
ascribed by him, to the devotions of the laity as well 
aa those of the priesdiood ; nay, that, in his judg- 
ment, the prayer of the pious layman was, without 
measure, more availing man that of a worthless and 
reprobate prelate. t (M the whole matter, therefore, 
it may reasonably be concluded, that, relative to the 
precise condition of the dead, hia^mind remained, to 
the very last, in a state of indecision ; but that he 
never ceased to stigmatize the system of fraud, which 
converted the doctrine of purgatory into an engine for 
extorting immense revenues from the popular credu« 
lit^ and terror* He loudly accuses the clergy of 
'* inventing pains, horrible and shameful, to make 
men pay a vast ransom ;" and describes ^all masses 
for which monev is taken, as an artifice of Satan, and 
a contrivance of^ hypocrisy and avarice."^ It was no 

* Omnia dicta de pun^moria dicuntur Kdummodo comminatorid, tan. 
qiiam pia mendacia. De Vent, t^riptune, p. 267, Sabbathum pre> 
flgUFBt quietam dormientium in purgatorio. Ibid, p, 479. See JaioM** 
Apol. c. viii. a 24, 25. Trialogua^ lib. iv. c. S2. 

tJanM9^8Ap(iic.^.94.2& } VaugfaaiLToL it pL 288^ 89a 

I On PRtaMSi C. iiL tItM in VM^hiD, Tol. U. ^ m 
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ordiaarf strain of daring, in the fourteenth century, 
to make so fierce an irruption into these dark reposi- 
tories of the Romish treasury ! 

Intimatelf connected with purgatory are the enor- 
mities of Auricular Confession and Papal . . I « 
Indulgences; and here, at least, the feSandS 
trumpet of Wiclif gives utterance to p<tt induigen- 
nothing like an ^uncertain sound. It *^ 
would be quite impossible to do justice to the intre- 
pidity of his attack upon these fortresses, which Papal 
Rome had, in the course of ages, made so strong for 
herself, without much more ample citations than the 
limits of this work allow. It must suffice to say, 
that Luther himself never rushed to the assault wiui 
more desperate coura^, than did his ereat predeces- 
fior, when once his spirit was roused by the sight of 
these impieties. He proclaims to the world,— not in 
the learned dialect otthe Schools, but in plain and 
homely English,^— that pardons and indul||(ences are 
mere forgeries, .whereby the priesthood "^rob men 
cursedly of their mcfuey ; — ^at they are nothing but 
a subtle merchandise oi Anti-Christ's clerks, whereby 
they magnify their own fictitious power, and, instead 
of causing ipen to dread sin, encourage them to wal- 
low therein like hogs.** And, as for the d«spicat»le 
pretext, that the payment Was not demanded as the 
price ot the pardon itself, but simply as a gratuity or fee 
for the instrument by which it was formally conrered, 
he sarcastically exckims, *^ Certes, then, a little dead 
lead* doth cost many a thousand pound by the year, 
CO this poor land !" and he adds, that the mockery is 
no less impudent than it would be to offer a fatted 
ffoose for nothing, but to charge a good round sum 
tor the garlic with which it was to be seasoned !t To 
us, the exposure of these impostures,, may seem but 
a light and unimportant matter. But, again, let it 
be considered, what it was for an individual to rise 

* The seal affixed to tlw Papal BiUls was of laadr 

tBeeLewtabCViU.p.l68-in« Vaughan, tok ii. 997-301. 
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up, aad to talk thus to a whole nation, in an a^ 
when the possessions of men in this world, and their 
destinies in the world to come, were held to be at the 
disposal of an infallible and irresistible representative 
of God upon earth ! 

Ezcommunica- ^^^^^ ^^^^ admirable, if possible, was 
tion, uid Papal the Sternness of his fulminations against 
intArdictt. another kindred abomination; namely, 
that stupendous abuse of the power of the keys. 
This power, it is well known, has always been re- 
garded, not only by the Romish, but by ue Eastern 
Church, as the very axis on which alone the eccle- 
siastical system can revolve with regularity and 
steadiness ; and without which no Christian society 
can deserve even the name of a Church. The man- 
ner in which this terrific authority was frequently 
prostituted to the darkest passions, is indelibly writ- 
ten in the history of Christian Europe. We there 
learn that the very spirit of Druidism was, at last, 
transferred to the seat of the Vicar of Jesus Christ: 
so that the vengeance of an Italian Ecclesiastic could 
not only outlaw individuals from all the charities of 
our nature, but could almost suspend the health, vea, 
the very life, of whole communities. It is neediesa, 
however, to dwell on the miseries inflicted' by the 
Papal sentence of Excommunication or Interdict, or 
on the terrors with which the power of the keys in- 
vested even the obscurest parochial priest. At this 
day the thunders of Rome may, in our ears, be like 
the sounding brass, or the tinkling cymbal. But in 
the age of Wiclif, it must always be remembered, 
they had power to " make mad tne guilty and aj^pai 
the free." They were uttered by a voice, at the 
¥nrathful sound of which all countenanpes gathered 
blackness. And yet these were the armories of 
heaven,* which our countryman had the heroism to 
denounce and to defy; and this, in the hearing of the 

* Armamentaria coeli. Jur. 
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whole realm of England, then one of the fairest por< 
tions of the Pontifical dcmiain. Why, he exclaims, 
in one of his English treatises, do our wayward cu- 
rates curse the souls of men to hell, and their bodies 
to prison, and doom them to forfeiture of goods, and 
loss of life, and all for the sake of paltry gain ? — and 
this, too, while they themselves are accursed of God, 
for entering on their office by simony, and betra^ng 
it by abandonment of duty, and unholiness of living ! 
The pains of hell, rather than tithes and offerings, 
are their proper recompense. They are rather mali- 
cious tormentors, than spiritual fathers to the soub 
of men. Pagan tyranny and persecution confined its 
rage to the body, but these children of Satan seek to 
plunge the soul into everlasting pain. Yea, they are 
worse than the fiends themselves ; for the fiends tor- 
ment no human soul, but for the measureless enormity 
of sin : while these clerks of Satan doom souls to hell 
for some trifling due,' which poverty may disable them 
from paying, and which, after all, is no lawful d^t, 
but a mere fraudulent exaction, founded on usages 
that have no warrant in the commandments of God.* 
He hesitates not to add, that when prelates extend 
their execrations to all that shall commune with men, 
whom ihey have declared to be accursed, they may 
be said, virtually, to include the Almighty himself in 
their maledictions ; for God assuredly does not cease 
his communion with the vilest outcast, so long as he 
affords him breath and sustenance, and is ready to 
restore him to grace and for^veness. And well, he 
says, may men wonder at this prodigality of cursing, 
called forth, as it often is, not for false oaths, and in- 
fernal ribaldry, and other offences against the .majesty 
of God and Christ — ^but for some invasion of the in- 
terests and privileges, and wayward customs, of the 
priesthood.! Fearful, almost beyond imagining, must 

* Great ientance of cune ezpoonded, c xrii. Bee Vaughan, voL li. fi 
283,281 ^ 
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have been the abases which, in that age of darkness, 
could have stirred the spirit of any man to denun- 
ciations like these; more especially of a man who 
never questioned the legitimacy of spiritual censures, 
as one essential denartment of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, when dulv and charitably administered, with a 
single eye to tne promotion of holiness, and to the 
purification of the Church of Grod. 

The whole of Wiclif 's life is a per- 
SupremaSr P^^ual Commentary on his views respect- 
ing the aiuthority of the Pope, whether 
temporal or spiritual. That he allowed a certain 
precedency of nonour and authority to the Bishop of 
Rome, would appear from a passage in his treatise 
on the Truth of Scripture, in which he holds, that 
a man incurs the charge of Paganism, who scornfully 
refuses obedience to tie Apostolic See : and we have 
seen that in his letter to the Pope, towards the close 
of his life, he addresses him as the greatest of Christ's 
Vicars upon earth. And it is hi^ly probable diat, 
if they who claimed to be the Vicegerents of God, 
had exhibited a preeminence of holiness at all cor- 
responding to their supremacy of rank, he might have 
been prepared to render unto them all the reverence 
which could reasonably be claimed for the occupiers 
of the first See in Christendom. But he had no con- 
ception that this transcendent dignity and honour 
could adhere nnalienably to men who often brought 
to the Apostolic Chair the worst passions of man's 
fallen nature. Neither spiritual infallibility, nor 
secular supremacy, could, in his judgment or belief 
be the attributes of the " worldly priests of Home, 
the mpst accursed of cut-purses, the evil man-slaver, 
and bum« of the servants of Christ." Hence it is 
that his days were passed in incessant warfare against 
this " Master of the Emperor, this fellow of Grod, this 
Deity on earth," and against the whole army of cleri- 
cal satellites and daves, who conspired to bow the 
neck of Europe under his dominion. And whatever 
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may, at any period, hare been his respect for the 
Pope, in the idkcd perfection of his character. — of the 
actual Pope, he scruples not to pronounce that he is 
the veriest^ Anti-Christ.* According to him, therefore, 
so long as Christ is in heaven, the Church hath in 
Him the best Pope : and no true man will dare to put 
two heads, lest tiie Church be monstrous. t 

His passion for simplifying the Insti- 
tutions of Christianity is strangely mani- ^ ^*^' 
fested in his opinions respecting the Hierarchy. The 
spiritual aristocracy in his tithe was, undoubtedly, a 
phenomenon which the primitive Evangelists, if they 
could revisit the earth, might be supposed to contem- 
plate with measureless astonishment. And Wiclif, 
whose thoughts were constantly wandering back to 
the days oi apostolic simplicity, had looked upon 
the Pontiff and his cardinals, — the patriarchs, arch- 
bishops and bishops, — the archdeacons, officials and 
deans, — ^and the whole inferior retinue of the Romish 
priesthood, — till his very heart grew sick at the spec- 
tacle of so much cumbrous and ** Ctesarean^^ pomp, 
and sought relief in the persuasion that the two or- 
ders of priest and deacon, were the only ones which ' 
could plead the sanction of Holy Writ, or primitive 
institution. Whether he would have altogether dis- 
carded the Episcopal order, had he been allowed to 
carry into effect his own principles of Reformation, 
— or whether he would have retained it as a con- 
venient and useful appointment, — it is impossible to 
pronounce with any certainty. But it seems per- 
fectly clear that he aid not consider it as at all essen- 
tial to the legitimate constitution of a Christian 
Church.J -It is deeply to be deplored that his power- 
ful and independent mind, while it was rending in 
pieces the cords of superstition, should have tamely 

* Potiorimus Anti-Chrtstus. De Verit Scripturae, in James's Apoiogy, 
c. Hi. s. 4. On Prelates, c xxii. 
t Horn. Bib. Reg. p. 181. in Vaugh. voi. ii. p. 273, note 50. 
I hoyriMf c. viii. p. 154, 155. 157. 
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surrendered itself to tlie capttvity of this miserable 
prejudice. " Had it pleased him not to hoodwink his 
own knowledge," he must have seen, clearly enough, 
how to dispose of his own objections. A divine like 
him can, surely, never have been ignorant that, from 
the time of the apostles, to the days in which he 
lived, no other form of government but the Episcopal 
had ever been known to the Christian Church; and 
he miriit have learned from his master, St. Augus- 
tine, that Alirins, the first person who ever thought 
of confounding bishqps and presbyters, was judged 
to be a heretic for that opinion. And yet we actualiy 
find him asserting, that *' by the institution of Christ, 
priests and bishops were all one ; bat that, afterwards, 
the Emperor divided them, and made bishops, lords, 
— and presbyters, their servants ;" and, again, that 
*' from the faith of Scripture, it seems sufficient that 
there should be presbyters and deacons, holding the 
state and office whicn Christ assigned them ; since 
it appears that all other orders and degrees have their 
origin in the pride of Casar"* 

It seems unite clear that the veil, in which he 
wrapped up bis better judgment against the light of 
history, was no other thaji his detestation of the 
abuses which then dishoxioured the episcopal office. 
" The ordinances of Christ," he says, in discussing 
this subject, " are founded in meekness, in unity, in 
charity, in contempt of riches and hic^h estate." Of 
these apostolic qualities he discerned but very faint 
traces amonff the prelates of his day, and therefore 
he concluded, that they could not, even bv their office 
and institution, be the successors of tne apostles. 
That episcopacy existed long before the pride of 
Ciuar meddled with the offices of the Church, anti- 
quity bears witness; but the effect of this testimony 
was, probably, wiped away from his mind, by the 

* M& on Uw Seven Deadly Sam. Ood Ric Jamesli. BibL BodL 
ItialQg. lib. ir. c. 16. iamofe Apology, p. 31. 
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same " odd kind of shifting answer," which moved 
the indignation of Hooker, when it was produced by 
the fanatics of the Holy Discipline; namely, that 
'* the bishops which now are, be not like unto them 
that were . an argument, (as the venerable and jtfdi- 
cious man remarks,) which would often be quite as 
effective against the legitimate power of kings, as the 
Order and authority of bishops. It is truly wonderful 
t}iat an intellect, disciplined like Wiclif 's^ in the 
severity of the Schools, snould, in this instance, have 
been unable to "discern between the nature of 
things, which changeth not, and their outward and 
Variable accidents." But from this, as well as from 
various other svmptoms^ it is evident, that the inces- 
sant contemplation ot existing corruptions, had 
Wrought up his spirit into something of a revolu- 
tionary temper; so that it would have been extremely 
Unsafe to trust him with unlimited discretion in pro- 
secuting the work of ecclesiastical reformation. 

Respecting the Church itself his no- .^u />u u 
lions are such as all the faithful mem- ° ""^ 
bers of our Establishment would do well to keep in 
mind at the present day. It is lamented by one who 
had imbibed his sentiments and principles,* that 
'* when men speak of Holy Church, they understand 
^non prelates and priests, canons and friars, and all 
men tnat have crowns, (tonsures,) though they live 
tiever so cursedly against God's law ; and they clepe 
(call) not tK)r hold secular men to be of Holy Church, 
though they live never so truly after God's law, and 
end in perfect charity :" whereas the true notion of a 
Church comprehends the clergy, the secular lords, 
and the commons, — the lay members, in short, as 
well as the spiritual orders. The evils arising from 
this ^oss misconception are of the most opposite 
descriptions. In Wiclif 's age, it invested the hier- 

* Lewis, e. viii. p. 1G2, from the Prologue, ice. Tt has been shown 
Cibove, that this Prologue is not the work of wiclif himself. But there 
is reason to beliere that it generally speaJca his sentiments. 
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archy with something like a Brahminical sacro-sanc- 
tity, and degraded the rest of the eomnraiiit)^ into an 
'inferior caste. In our own times, it exhibits the 
clergy as an order, in whose preservation the rest of 
society have but a slight and ambi^ous interest. 
The same error, according to the varymg complexioa 
of the times, on the one hand, elevates the conse- 
crated class to an almost praeternatural immunity 
and power ; or, on the other, places them in mfost in- 
jurious disunion from the rest of the social bodv, 
with which, in truth, they should be indissolobiy 
bound up^ It should never be forgotten that the ec- 
clesiastical establishment alone does not constitute 
the Church ; and that both the privileges and the re^ 
sponsibilities of churefamanship belong to the laity 
as well as to clergy, according to their several op- 
portunities and stations. 

In common with the somidest doctors, 
c*M»rch Tteibte he allows the distinction between the 
and mTteibio. ^j^^^ ^^.^^j^^ ^^^ ^^^ (.j^^^^,^ invisible. 

The former he calls the very body of Christ; the latter 
his medlied ^or mixed) body ; wnich includes men or- 
dained to bliss, and hypocrites doomed to perdition.* 
His fanciful and nugatory distribution of the Church 
militant into the clergy, tlie military, and the popu- 
lace^t is scarcely wortny of notice. It would be a 
weariness to accumulate passages for the purpose 
of showing that he postponed the authority of the j 

Chmrch to that of the Holy Scriptures — that he dis- i 

regarded tradition as a rule of faith co-ordinate widi 
the written word — that he maintained that all things 
necessary to salvation miffht be found in the Sacred 
Volume, and that the oracles of God might freely be 
consulted by all Christian people. These opinions are 
profusely scattered throughout his writings, and were 
finally embodied in the mightiest of alF his works, | 

the translation of the Bible. As for the assertion / 

• Lewto, c viil pi 162. t Ibid. p. ICS 
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that the Church is of more acuthority and credence 
than the Grospel, he reprobates it as " a forecasting 
of Satan to destroy Holy Writ and the belief of 
Christian men, by means of Anti-Christ, and his 
false and worldly clerks."* " Though we had a hun- 
dred Popes," he tells us, " and all the friars in the 
world were turned into cardinals, yet should we 
trow more the law of the Gospel, than all this mul- 
titude-"! 

There seems to be little doubt that, to 
the last, Wiclif acknowledged the sacra- nieml? "^^ 
meats of the Eomish Church ; for in one 
of his latest works he speaks of them as seven in 
number4 But then it may be questioned whether he 
attached to the word sacrament, a signification of 
such deep importance and solemnity as we have been 
accustomed to. He understands by it " a token that 
may be seen, of a thing which may not be seen with 
any bodily eye ;" but Ce does not allow every sacra- 
ment to be generally necessary to salvation.^ With 
regard to Baptism, he denies the neces- Bamisni. 
sity of efarism, or of trine immersion, or • 

of any thing more than the affusion of water. That 
he deemed the baptism of infants to be requisite, is 
evident from his concession, that females may be al- 
lowed to administer it to children in cases of urgent 
need : but he abstains from any presumptuous deter- 
mination respecting the future condition of infants 
unbaptized^ As a caution against formality or su- 
perstition, he warns men not to seek the worship of 
God too Uttle, and their own too much ; and adds, 
that priests must minister the outward token ; but 
that tne spiritual mce within, which we see not, is 
ministered to us of Gtxl. who is the priest and bishop 
of our souls« It is he alone that chnsteneth the soul, 
that is, washeth* it from the uncleanness of a)l manner 



* Lewifl^ c Tiii. p. 15S. 
t James's ApoL c. 1. •. 
X Triakg. it. 1. I Ldwis, c. Yili 



t JaniM'B ApoL c. 1. •. 2. See atoD Vaustt rol ii. p. 212^17, 
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of sin ; and therefore children, and sometimes men 
and women, are christened with water.* 
^^^^ Of Confirmation he speaks as a rite, 

^"^^"^^ ""' the importance of which has heen much 
exaggerated, to the disparagement of more worthy 
and needful sacraments A The ceremonies with which 
it was loaded, he condemns as unscriptural ; professes 
himself unahle to see wh/ this sacrament snould be 
reserved to Cesarean prelates ; .and suggests that the 
short and trifling Confirmation performed by them, 
together with its pompous mummery, must, probably, 
have been introduced hy the instigation of the devil, 
for the purpose of deludm^ the people, and advancing 
the importance and dignity of the Episcopal order.t 
It is scarcely possible to listen to this almost fanatical 
extravagance without astonishment, and even dis- 
gust. In perusing this passage, we could well nigh 
nincy that we had before us the viery words of those 
intractable and self-willed spirits who, two centuries 
later, were demolished by the learning, die sanctity, 
and the incomparable irony of Hooker.^ Awful, in- 
deed, is the responsibility of those, who, by meir 
corruptions and perversions, have ever made the fra- 
grance of truth to be abhorred! Sacrament, or no 
sacrament, the rite of Confirmation, administered by 
bishops, has the sanction of Scripture, follow^ up 
by the testimony of the most venerable fathers, and 
by the immemorial usage of Christendom. And, yet, 
such was the dishonour brought upon it by frivolous 
and superstitious vanities, that, in the eyes of Wiclif, 
it seemed as little better than a worthless and unholy 
thing! 

Penance. ^° "wh^x, precise sense it was that 

Wiclif ascribed the sacramental charac* 

ter to absolution and penance, it would be very diffix 

colt to say. The act of confession to an intelligent 

• I^wls, c. vili. p. 166, 167. 

t Sentence of Curae, Ac c. vii. Vaugh. voL ii. p. 308. 

.1 Trialpg. ir. 14. Lewis, c. Tiii. p. 167. $ Book v. a. 66. 
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and holy miniaXer, accompanied by sincere contrition, 
and all the fruits meet for repentance, were, unqaes- 
tionably', xegarded by him as among the most profita- 
Ue and salutary of reli^ous duties.* And since un- 
ileigned penitence for sm is, undoubtedly, necessary 
to salvation, this mode of expressing sorrow, and 
seeking pardon, might be allowed by mm to retain 
its place among the sacraments of the Church. It is, 
however^ beyond dispute that he deemed the exercise 
•f the sacerdotal office in this solemnity to be a 
matter of very subordinate importance. In making 
themselves the principal parties in assMng^ or absolv- 
ing, the sinner, he amrmed, that the priesthood were 
blasphemers against the Father x)f heaven, to whom 
alone belongs the power of remission. The function 
of the Driest he considered to be purely ministerial 
and declaratory^ They sure " vicars and messengers," 
ordained to testify that God grants absolution to the 
truly penitent : and when they take upon themselves 
to pronounce judicially the sacramental absolution, 
they are, in his judgment, usurpers of God's majesty, 
deceivers of the people, and encouragers of vice.f 
And he distinctly asserts, that "in schrift, though 
we tell our sins to a priest, and he put us on penance, 
we are assoiled never the rather, hd if (unless) God, 
who is the priest of souls, see that we sorrow with 
all our hearts for our sins, and that we be in full 
purpose and will to leave them for ever after."t 

Eyiiscopal Ordination, he expressly re- oitHnatioiL 
cognises as a sacramental ordinance: 
but he seems to question whether it imprints an in- 
delible character. The nature, or, as he terms it, the 
quiddity of this character, he tells us, is a matter of 
much dispute : and he therefore prays, that God would 
be pleased to confer on the clergy some further grace ; 
the character in question being found in such a mnl- 

* Gnat Sentence of Cune, Ac c. ▼!. Lewli^ e. rilL a 171. 
t Of PieUues, Ma 43. Lewis, c. viii. p. 167, 168. 
J Of Uie Beven flecaimimtev MB. Lewta^ & yiii. p. 16& 
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titude of instances, to be useless and ineffective. In 
speaking on this subject, he seizes the opportunity of 
reprobating the multiplied and intolerable exactions 
which were practisea in conferring the sacerdotal 
office,* and wnich gave to the transaction an appear- 
ance of Simoniacal trafficking. 
Mkirimon ^^^ Speculations respecting the sacra- 

^^ ^' ment or matrimony are strangely subtle 
and fantastical. He conceives it to have bieen or* 
dained, not only for the perpetuation of mankind 
until the day of doom, and for the suppression of 
licentious intercourse^ but also for the restoration an4 
fulfilment of the multitude of angels damned for pride, 
and the completion of the number of the saints in 
lieaven.t He condemns the practises of the courts 
which pronounce matrimony valid from words of con<* 
sent ; apparently forgetting that the secret intentiou 
is hidden from human judges, who are able to decide 
only from overt acts, and that, if the ordinance is to 
be considered as sacramental, it would, of course, re« 
quire a sensible and outward sign.^ He seems to 
question the application of the Levitical prohibitions 
to Christian societies, and even to contend for the 
restoration of the usages prevalent in the earliest 
ages of the world : marriage, within the very dasesi 
degrees of propinquity, being, in his opinion, cou'* 
demned only by arbicrary human maxims, and insti- 
tutions.^ This unnatural and unscriptural opinion 

* There \^ «w of these enormitiee which seema^ more especially, to 
move his virtuous indignation. Notonljr were exorbitant gratuities ez* 
acted for the Letters of Orders, but the authorixed officiating barba was^ 
usually, so unconscionable in his demands for executing the clerical ton- 
sure, that a man, he complains, might actual^ be shaved and clipped for 
a whole year together, by an ordinary practitioner, for the same sum that 
Mraa extorted b^ the official artist on thiB one occaaioa This, says Widi/j 
is a foul extortion ! Lewis, c. viii. n, 167. 

t Of Wedded Men and Wives, ife. c I. LewisL c viii. p. 17L 

: Trialogus, iv. 22. Lewis, c. viii. p. 172. 

§ Tempore primi hominis, fratrea et aororea fuerunt, ex ordinationfe 
divin&, talitsr conju^i : et tempore Patriarcharum, ut Abraham, Isaac, 
et talium, satis propinqud cogprnti. Nee superest ratio, quare non sic 
Itceret hodid, mm. liumana ordmatio, que dicit non solum ex cognattone^ 
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can be ascribed to nothing but that species of infatu- 
ation, which is found, occasionally, to seize on minds 
of great energy, when once they become heated with 
^e work of innovation. The notion is so monstrous, 
that it painfully weakens our reliance on his judg- 
0ient. it may be said, almost, to resemble the dead 
fly, which giveth an evil savour to a whole vessel of 
jdie most precious ointment. 

Respecting the Eucharist, it is, per- TheEucharfat 
Jiaps, more easy to state with precision 
what he did not believe than what he did. He did 
not believe that the substance of Christ's body was 
jniraculously substituted for that of the bread. He 
4lid not believe in any separation of accidents or 
/][ualitie8, from their proper subject. He -did not be* 
lieve, in short, that the visible emblems ceased to 
iretain their own nature after the words of consecra- 
tion. But that some sort of change was effected, he 
assuredly did believe ; and that this change was of 
^sufficient importance to warrant us in affirming that 
•Christ's body is really present in the Eucharist. The 
precise mcinner of this presence he does not under- 
take to define; but contents himself with vaguely 
describing it as figurative or sacramental : and he 
conceives that many things are involved in this mys- 
terious subject, which form no part of necessary faith, 
And which should neither be granted nor denied, but 
treated rather as matter of humble and reverent con- 
jecture.* One thing, however, appears indisputable; 
namely, that whatever may have been the perplexity 
of his opinions, he cannot, without the most resolute 
perversion, be charged with want of intej^ity or firm- 
ness, when called upon to support them m the face of 
the world. 

The number of seven sacraments ean- Extreme Unc 
^ot be made up without admitting ex^ ^^^^ 

Md exaflhiitatiu ttnorem inter hominM dilatari : et caiua hsc honunum 
.catnimisdebUii. TriaJogiML lib. ir. c. 20L 21. Lewis, c. viii. p. 1^ 
*8«veBl)Md]7BiiiirMa;Ood.JaxD0i ▲ta^JiaiM'iApoLcTiL 
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treme unction among them; and yet Wiclif has been 
charged with the heresy of denying to that rite the 
sacramentaj character.* The truth probably is, that 
he suffered it to remain on the list of sacraments, 
without allowing it to be requisite to salration ; for 
we have seen that he did not consider all the sacra- 
ments to be of equal necessity and worthiness. 
Ceiitacy of the The compulsory celibacy of the cler- 
chrgj. gy, and the forcible imposition of mo« 

nastic rows, ne reprolmtes in the strongest terms, 
as practices tending to flagitious corruption of man- 
nera.t IVudent and " gne^uraUe " fisisting he held to 
-^. be salutaiY^ But abstinence from flesh, 

"*' only to inaulffe in fish, he derides as /oo^ 
fastings and as nothing better than another form of 
eluttony : and fasting beyond ^e powers of nature, 
he censures as a mistaken and presum{)tuous emuia- 
lation of £lia8 or of Chnst4 Ceremonies, he allows 
to be usefiul, as sensible signs by which 
™*" men may be led into the way of happi- 
ness, but deprecates the cumbrous ana fantastic 
bravery, — the *' pride, pomp, and circumstuuce," — of 
the existing ritual ; and he complains that the slight- 
est neglect of these begearly elements was more 
dreaded than the breach of God's commandments.*'^ 
^^ ^ _, Among the many " fretful and angry 
Ghureh miudc ge^tences " which fell from Wiclif, there 
are few which sayour more strongly of fanatical aus- 
terity, than those which he has bestowed on the vocal 
and mstrumental Psalmody of the Church. Nothing 
appears more vehemently to have moved his bile than 
what he is pleased to term the *' novelrie c^ song," 
which had then been introduced into our religious 
services. He loudly complains that it not only di- 

* James's ApoL c. viii. b. 4. 

t Order of Priesthood, Ma c. ix. Wedied Man, 4cc, MB. LamiM, 
c viii. p. 163, 164. James's ApoL c riii. s. IS, 13. 
t James's ApoL c riii, s. la 
I lUiIogVMn^- "• Lewis, c viU. p. 174. 
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verted the attention both of priest and worshipper 
from their devotional duties, but was maintained at 
an enormous cost, which might be applied to much 
better purposes. Such, according to his representa- 
tion, was the frivolity and artifice of these perform- 
ances, that " it's small breking stirred vain men to 
dauncing jnore than mourning :" and he warns the 
" fools" who delight in it, that they " shulden dread 
the sharp words of Austin, that saith, As oft as the 
song liketh me more than doth the sentence sung, so 
oft I confess that I sin grievously." The temple ser- 
vices of the old law he rejects as models for the Chris- 
tian worship, the best distinctions of which are its 
simplicity and spirituality. "And if," he observes, 
" they seyn that angels hearen God by song in hea- 
ven, seye that we kunnen not that song : they ben in 
full victory of their enemies ; but we ben in perilou» 
battle, and in the vally of weeping and mourning; 
and our song letteth us fro better occupation, ana 
stirreth us to many great sins, and to forget our- 
selves. But our fleshly people hath more likins in 
their bodily ears, in such linacking and tattering;, Uian 
in hearing of God's law, or speaking of bliss m hea- 
ven When there ben fourty or fifty in a quire, 

three or four proud and lecherous lorels* shullen 
knack the most devout service, that no "man shall 
hear the sentence, and all other shullen be dumb, and 
looken on them, as fools. And then, strumpets and 
thieves praisen Sire Jack, or Hobb, and William the 
proud Clerk, how small they knacken their notes, and 
seyn that they serven well God and Holy Church ; 
wnen they despisen God in his face, and letten other 
Christen men of their devotion and compunction, 
and stirren them to worldly vanity. And thus the 
true service of God is letted, and this vain knacking. 
for our jollity and pride, is praised above ihe moon."f 

* WoithlesB fellowa. 

t Of Prelatei^ c. xl dtod In Lewii, c. viii. p. Itt; 163. 
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Here, a^n, we canncNt well avoid to recognif e the 
visitation of the samje spirit, which, in after times, 
suggested, that the practice of chanting derived its 
authority^ from the contrivance of the Devil; by 
whose device it was, that this mode of singing was 
accounted as an invention of Isnatius^ or an imita- 
tion of the angels of heaven ! If the celebration of 
Grod's holy name were marred and dishonoured, in 
Wiclif 's days, by unbecoming exhibitions of musical 
skilly the correction of the abuse was, doubtless, a 
worthy object of his anxiety. His language, how- 
ever, leaves us under the impression, that he regarded 
all musical performance as an abomination, which 
ought to be ruthlessly banished from our public wor- 
ship. "In Church music,*' savs a Reformer of a 
of a ver^ different complexion, " curiosity and osten- 
tation 01 art, — wanton^ light, or unsuitable haxmony, 
— 4oth rather blemish and disgrace that we do, than 
add either beauty or furtherance unto it« On the 
other side, the fauUs prevented^ the force and efficacy 
of the thing itself, — ^when it drowneth not utterly, 
but fitl^ suiteth with matter altogether sounding to 
the praise of God, is, in truth, most admirable ; and 
doth much edify, — if not the understanding, because 
It teacheth not, — yet, surely, the afiection, because 
therein it worketh much. They must have hearts 
very dry and tough, from whom the melody of the 
Psaums doth not, sometime, draw that, wherein a 
mind, religiously affected, delighteth.''* 

It ought to be mentioned to the honour of Wiclif *8 
sagacity and hardihood of mind, that he condemned 
Judicial amxo- the insane vanities of judicial astro- 
^•f' l^S^y'* He distinctly affirmed, that the 

fK»ence ,pf the astrologer was destitute of all founda- 
tion ; tha^ all bis maxims and opinions rested on no 
substratum of knowledge.! To venture on such an 
assertion, in the fourteenth century, must have re- 

* Hooker, b. y. b. 39. t UwUf, p. 174. Trialogua, lib. iL c. 15. 
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quired no ordinary exercise of intrepidity and jodg!- 
ment. 

It will easily be believed^ that the Notioiw impa- 
opinions of an innovator, like Wiclif, ted to Wicnr, 
surrounded as he was by exasperated and ^ySj^D^Jip 
watchful adversaries, would be exposed and that erenf 
to gross exaggeration and perversion, creature is GoiL 
He, aceardingly, makes frequent complaint, thai 
notions were constantly ascribed to him, which, in 
fact, he never entertained. Of these, there is one so 
extravagantly profane, that it is difficult to imagine 
by what process of torture it can have been extracted 
from his writings. We have seen, above, that among 
the articles preferred against him at Oxford, he is 
charged with maintaining, that God could not choosB 
hut obev the Demi ! And this charge, it appears, ha» 
since Deen repeated by Bellarmine. and the Jesuit 
Gretser; who, likewise impute to nim another no« 
tion scarcely less monstrous, that every creature is 
Ood^ Thi^ latter accusation must, doubtless, have 
been drawn from certain abstruse metaphysical 
speculations of Wiclif 's, in which he intimates, that 
all the laws of truth, residing in the Divine Essence, 
are no other than God himself; nay,, that every thing 
in the universe, considered with reference to its in- 
telligible essence, is identified with the Deity .^ It 
is beyond my power to develone these obscure ima« 
gininj^s ; but to suppose that tnev were intended by 
Wiclif to involve the unqualifiea impieties and ab- 
surdities of Pantheism, is, in effect, to maintain that 
a few sentences of abstract scholastic disquisition are 
to obliterate the testimony of a whole lifer Surely, 
no synod of Inquisitors would burn a poet for saying, 
that all the glorious phenomena of nature " are but 
the varied God." And, if so, it would be difficult to 
see why the displeasure, even of the soundest divines, 

* Omaat reritatia leges in ERsentia Dirini, sicut omnia, sunt Deua. 
i^n: Omnis res, secundum ease intelligibile, est Deus.— Expoa DecaL 
cited In James's ^kQO^ogy, c. ix. 10th and 11th Objections. 
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should rise against a Christian philosopher, -who 
might contemplate a pervading Deity in the essence 
of all created things. As for the position, that God 
-must obey the Devil^ it is the ravmg of a maniac, 
rather than the aberration of a heretic. In what 
part of Wiclif 's writings his enemies professed to 
read this blasphemy, I have not been able to discover. 
He says, indeed, that God is a title which is some- 
times used in an absolute sense, at other times in a 
sense more qualified. It is properly applied only to 
the Lord of the universe : it is, however, often intro* 
duced to signify any other object which may usurp 
the adoration and service that is due to Him alone ;* 
(as when the commandment says. Thou shalt have 
none other Gods but me :) and over such a God as this^ 
it cannot be denied, that the Bevil may be supposed 
to exercise a very ligitimate dominion. I have seetf 
no other passa^ but this produced as the possible^ 
foundation for the charge in question ; and one woulJ 
imagine, that it must surpass even the subtlety andS 
the malice of a Jesuit, to infer from the words " a con-* 
clusioir so foul and irreligious," that, as Dr. Jame» 
remarks, ** scarcely any Devil of hell would dare to^ 
utter it." '^ 

Noting could well be more useless, than to exa^ 
mine, minutely, all the perversions by which some of 
the most blameless of Wiclif *s principles have beea 
rendered (][uestionable or odious. There are, however^ 
som^e of his opinions which demand a more attentive 
notice, because they have tended to fix upon him the 
imputation of a deliberate revolutionist and spoliator •- 
The course of our narrative has already brought this 
department of his speculations under occasional re^* 
view : and the reader will recollect, that any attempt 
to vindicate the language, which was sometimes dic- 
tated by his burning zeal for improvement, has been 

' Dei acoeptio duplex ; absolmd, Dominus Dominonim : quando con- 
trahitur, rel specificatur. "pet signum detrahena, signiftcat quodcunque 
bonum quod quia plus diligit Expoa. Decal. cited by Jamea. Ibid 
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stadiously dtselaimed* Of the positions ascribed tct 
him, the most formidable is — ^that domi* ^ . . ^ 

• r J J ^- - ^ .»«.w;w., ,»u:^k Dominion faun- 

num t$ founded (Mfrace; a maxim which (]«d in gmw 
fanaticism might inscribe upon its ban- how undemoo^ 
nera; an oracle which, taken to the let- JJ wS^'^ 
fer, cries havoc in the ears of the elect, 
and would soon let slip the dogs of war and anarehy 
tupKk the world. This watchword of rebellioh has 
been described by a modem historian, as the cardinal* 
and ferottrite x)08itian of the Reformer; a diietTgcr 
which, if dearly established, would be sufficient to fix 
dishonour on his memory, in the estimation of eyery 
friend of social order. No^, in considering this im» 
putation, it must, in the first i^ace, be tecollectedy 
that in his English writings, designed for the nttrposea 
of popular instruction, there are not more than two 
or three passages in which the slightest allusion to* 
this dangerous maxim is to be found :^ and, secondly,, 
that only one passage from his other compositions, 
has ever been produced by his accusers, in support 
of the charge ; and even this is expressed by him in* 
£Bir too guarded and moderate a manner to inflict dis» 
turbance on any mind, which was not already pre- 
pared to find a heretical opinion .f He there observes, 
that, " as Christ, by the title of original righteousness, 
vras master of all the possessions of the ^orld, even 
so all things belong to the just, by the grace or favour 
of Christ." But, Uien, far from making a dangerous 
use of this maxim, he immediately adds, that, ** with 
this title of grace the just must rest content. They^ 

* I assert this on the tfuthoritv of Bfr. Vaughan, who 8t>eaks with the 
confidence of one who has jpainfuUy examined all die writings of WicU^' 
trtiether in manuscript, or in print 

t "Titulo oriffinalis justitiiB habuit Ohristus omnia b(ma mundi ; ut 
teepe declanit Auguatinus,— iUo tituloy vel tiudo gratia, Justortim sunt 
flomia: sed longe ab illo titulo citrilis poenMrio. Unde Cbristus et sui 
Apoatoii, apietidaminatione civili, fiierunt de habitlone purlK ; secunduoi 
Hkun titulnm contentati. Meo legula Christi est qiiao (quod ?) nullua 
diaeipuioruinauorum pr^Btumat pro temporeUtbua »uis contendere: 
mt p&t, MatUi. vi. qui aufert qua tua aunt ne repetaa. Sed lon^v 
fllint leges ciTiles, et consuetude dominantiura, ab ilia sententi&." Tna> 
log. lib. ir. Vaugoan, voL ii. p. 235, note 6. 

27 
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■My be Mtisfied that the world is theirs; Imt (hey 
must on no accouni whatever presame to enforce their 
tight bv any worldly means; for the law of Christ 
expreaMv forbida his disciplea to contend for lempora) 
diiDEs, BoweTCt clearly and rightfully their own." 
Surely the lords of the earth might hear, with pro- 
fiaand composure, a claim to all the gmtdthings in it, 
provided it were accompanied by a taw, which poai- 
li*ely forbade the claimanta to take a single step 
towards the enforcement of iheir visionary right. 
Nothing coiild well be lest alarming than the doc- 
trine in question, as thus gnarded and qnalified-~ 
■othing which could afford less ground for the suspi- 
cifKi that the holder of it was to be dreaded aa s 
political incendiary ! 

It is remarkable, ^at St. Augnstine baa eipressed 
lumaelf on this matter tvitb much leas reserve than 
Wiclif; for he says, broadly, that everv thing whicb 
IM unworthily possessed, does not righuuily belon" to 
the possessor ; aud chat every thing it unworthily 
possessed, which b nnworthitv tised: that the whole- 
worid is the portion of the faithful man ; but that 
the unfaithful halh no just title le a single penny.* 
And yet, who ever seriously imagined that the Bisb«p 
of Hippo intended to proclaim to the saiots a crusade 
a^nst wicked rich men, as having forfeited, by their 
TKM, all title to their possetsions ? 

BAltDtllur; Adcll bamiai uiWBmuiidufldiviiiarnmei^ inflddi luc Doo- 
Im. Seeliwi^ c vlil. p. 14S. Tfaiinollon, II teeiA hsd txtn Bdapud 
l>j Ihe A]bi«n«B : In ■ i t«t 

ud gate am ibe Pt >j dli^ 

ilw liTH utd »»□«« HL do 

BiidoB ■ foindeJ In ( piniflv 

(iftbaAIliignaH: Te tHa,m 

■ tUHdWunliKai mr- 

(farwblai waaAai bnu 

QFnaHtiHfte until a^)— 

7M baiMn iIht eko w un- 

ilnmw ul dtpou u ttam 
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It is, nevertheless, very greatly to be wished, that 
Wiclif, and all other writers, had rigidly abstained 
ir&m language, which, in spite of every qualification 
attached to it, was liable to the most mischietrous 
perversibn. It might easily have been foreseen, that 
the maxim itself would speedily get abroad, without 
the explanatory words, which . alone could make it 
innocent ; that the title of the just would be remem* 
bered, and the prohibition to enforce it forgotten. It 
will immediately occur to every one, that the princi* 
pie was actually thus abused, long afterwards, oy the 
German Anabaptists, when they maintained, that 
the time was come for the meek ones to inherit the 
earthy their title thereto being the same as that by 
which the Israelites seized the property of the wicked 
Egyptians. Such wresting of the ianffuage of Scrip- 
ture, at all times extremely perilous,— becomes objec- 
donable, in a tenfold degree, when it assumes the 
form of A commentary on existing institutions, ox 
even a denunciation of existing abuses. Neither can 
it safely be denied, that die words of Wiclif, in the 
mouth of many of his more ignorant followers, may 
•have helped tt> impart sememing of a revolutionary 
character to the spirit of LoUardism, and to give a 
pernicious currency to die principle, that the, saints 
•are the only true and legitimate proprietors of all 
things. But that he himself actually designed, or 
•contemplated any saich extreme result, is, to m% 
jabsolutely incredible. AU that we demand for him 
is, that he may stand jot fall — ^not by a ^^^ . 
scholastic speculation, ox an adventuc- eipie?^ cjrii 
otts speech,-r*but by the general tenor sMieace iUUw 
.of his popular teaehinff. And whal £^"^i<;|f "^ 
that teachmg was may be judged from 
the following passage, m which he enforces, with the 
deepest urgency, the scriptural principles of civil 
obedience. 

" Christ," says he, " and his apostles weren most 
obeisant to kings aji^d lords, and tajiightea all men to 
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be sogel to them, and serre them truly and wilfullr 
in bodily works and tribute, and dread them ana 
worship them before all other men. Jesu Christ 

Eaid tribute to emperor, and commanded men to pay 
im tribute. And St. Peter commandeth, in Grod's 
name, Christen men to be suget to erery creature of 
man, either to kinf as more high than other, either 
to dukes as sent of him to the vengeance of misdoers, 
and praising of good men. Also St. Paul command- 
eth. oy auctority of Gk>d, that erery soul be euget to 
hi^tier powers, for there is no power but of €rod. 
Pnnces ben not to the dread of good work but of evil 
work. Wilt thou not dread the potestate? do good, 
and thou shalt have praising thereof. For he is God's 
minister to them to good. Sothly if thou bast don 
evil, dread thou, for he beareth not die sword without 
cause ; for he is (rod's minister, venger into wiath to 
him that doth evil. Therefore throu^ need he ye 
suget not only for wrath but for conseieDce. Pay to 
all men debts, both tribute, and custom for things 
1x>m about in the lond, and dread and honour and 
love. And our Saviour Jesu Christ suffered mekely 

Sainfiil death of Pilate, not excusing him for his jurist 
iction by his Clersy. And St. Paul profered him 
read^ to anffet deam by doom of the emperor's jn»- 
tice, if he were worthy to death, as deeds of the apos- 
tles techen."* Accordingly he blames the clergy of 
his time for being traitors to kings and lords in deny* 
ing this obedience, because they pleaded to be exempt 
from the king's jurisdiction and chastising^, and 
refused *' to pay any subsidie, or tax, or helping of 
our king ana our rewme, without leave and assent 
of the worldly priest of Rome." Well, therefore, 
might Wiclif say of himself and his followers, that 
they ''destroien most, by God's law, rebelty of ser- 
vants as'enst lords, and charge servants to be saget, 
though lords be tyrants." 

^ Onat Bentonce ^f Ctuw Eatpomided. MS. c. 1 1. 
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Again, Wiclif saw himself summnded on all sides, 
by such profligacy and oppression as seemed to inti- 
mate that their who called themselves the excellent 
of the earth, nad well nigh lost all remembrance of 
the tenure by which men hold their possessions or 
their privileges at the hand of God. And he is ac- 
cused of imbodying his sense of these enormities 
in the following maxim, — " that no one in mortal sin 
jiath a .true dominion over any of the creatures anud 
J)eum, in the sight of God : bat deserves to be called 
a tyrant and a jobber, although, bv reason of some 
human law, he retain the name of King, or prince, or 
lord." This is the language of his Trialogus, as 
^represented by his adversary Wodford:* and it is, 
doubtless, quite in harmony with what has fallen from 
him in one of his English compositions. If tem- 
poral lords do wrongs and extortions to the people, 
mey ben traitors to God and his people, and tyrants 
.of Anti-Christ, "t These, undoubtedly, are very bitter 
words. But they are not much more bitter tnan re- 
ligion, and morality, and even history, have some- 
times bestowed on men who were seated on the high 
eaces of the earth, and whose vices and oppressions 
Lve blackened the annals of the world, besides, it 
.must again be recollected, that, although the rights 
of the greax might be forfeited by abuse, in the nsh* 
;teous estimate of God ; the just, according to Widif, 
were in no condition to taxe advantage of the for* 
feiture, or to help themselves to the possessions iji 
the delinquents^ The disciples of Christ, he tells us, 
are positively forbidden even to seek their own, by 
any secular means ; of course, therefore, they could 
never be warranted in aggressions upon the dominion 
or the property of ^e most worthless of mankind. 
However keen ma^ be the sting of his expressions, 
they were put forth by one who was perpetually ex« 
jhorting his own followers to abstinence from all 

* Advemia J. Wiclefum. See Lewu^ c ytit p. 142. 
f BcdeauB RMimen. Lewi>b c viH. p. 142. 

27# 
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contention abont worldly matters. Who can believje 
that it was his design to encourage the violation of 
that law, which commands us to render unto all their 
due, when we hear him uttering such complaints as 
these? ^* Prelates slander poor priests, and other 
Christian taen, saying they will not ohey their sore- 
feign, nor fear the curse, nor keep the laws, but 
despise all things that are not to their liking, and that 
they are, therefore, worse than Jews or Pagans ; and 
that all lords and prelates, and mighty men, should 
destroy them, or else they will destroy holy Church, 
and make each man to live as him liked), and nothing 
may more destroy Christendom."* He allows, in- 
deed, that '* the fiend moveth some men to say, that 
Christian men should not be servants nor vassals to 
heathen lords, sisce they are false to G-od, — ^nor to 
Christian lords, because they are brethren by nature, 
and bought by the cross of Jesus Christ, who made 
them free." But he adds, that " the apostles have 
written against this heresy in God's law." Once 
more, — " The feigned reason of Anti-Christ's clerks. 
is this,— if subjects may lawfully withdraw tithes and 
offerings from curates, who live in open lechery, or 
in other ffreat sins, and do not their Office, then ser* 
rants and tenants may lawfully withdraw their ser« 
vice and rents from their lords, who live openly an 
accursed life." But he replies, that ** men are charged 
of God, by St. Peter and St. Paul, to be thus subject 
to wicked lords ; and therefore Christ paid tribute, for 
himself and his apostles, to the heathen emperors."f 
His " Short Rule of Life," speaks similar language : 
** If thou art a labourer, live in meekness, and wil- 
lingly do thy labour, that thy lord or thy master, if 
he be a heathen man, by thy meekness, willing and 
true service, may not have to grudge against thee, 
nor slander thy G^d, nor thy Christian profession. 
And serve not Christian lords with grudgings; not 

* De Obedientia PrelttorunL MB. ipud Vaughan, vol. il. p. 237, note 9, 
t Of iervaott androids, MS. cited oy Vaughai), toL il. p. 238^ 239. . 
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4mly in their presence, but truly and willingly, and in 
absence : not only f6r worldly dread, or worldly re- 
ward, but for dread of God and conscience, and for 
reward of heayen.""^ They who can peruse such 
passages as these, and yet contend that Wiclif either 
seriously meditated or desired the general overthrow 
of property and goyemment, must be prepared to 
mamtain that he was, not only a wild entnusiast, but 
a most execrable hypocrite. 

With regard to unworthy churchmen, it n^ust be 
confessed, his language is frequently much more 
unsparing and unqualified. He has been charged 
with heresy, as affirming that one who is living in 
mortal sin is neither bishop nor prelate ; and the tenor 
4>f his writings does, undoubtedly, show, that it would 
have pleased him well, if human laws were rigorously 
to enforce that forfeiture of office, which he conceived 
profligate ecclesiastics to have already incurred in 
the just judgment of the Almi^tv. He has further 
been arraigned for maintaining that, temporal lords 
may, at their discretion, seize the possessions and 
estates of unfaithful churchmen. Now this is a posi* 

• Wlclifs writings by thelteligioos Tract Society, p. 151. 

That dominiou is founded on grace, is a notion wtiich, probably, lurta 
(to this day in some of the darlc comers of fanaticism. II is, indeed, one 
vital element of Antino^iuiism, "that thick-skinned monster of tha 
ooze and the mire ;" as appears from the following account, given by 
Wesley, of his convenation with one of the most oracular penons oi that 
peiBuasion :— / 

Do you believe you have nothing to do with the law of Godl 

I have not I am not under the Taw. I live by foith. 

Have you, as living by faith, a right to every thing in the worid ? 

I liave. All is mine, since Clirist is mine. 

May jrou, then, take any thing you will, any wfaerel Suppose, oat of a 
4diop^ withoat the consent or knowledge of the owner 1 

1 may, if Iwant it; for it is mine: only I would not give ofienoe. 

Have you, also, a right to all the wimien in the wnrldl 

Yes. if they CMisent. 

Ana is not that a sin 1 

Yes, to him that thinks it sin ; but not to those whose hearts an free.— 
;Southey's Life of Wesley, voL ii. p. 319. And this they call being per^ 
/icf in Christ, not in themselves I One would cladly see such per/eetiom 
VBder aaeottige like that of WicUi; in spite oTall that has been said con- 

xamiog his patronage of it 
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^ndi^i 4uAd. ^^^ which has a moi^ ^bngeiKNai ^vand 
ionsofOie poSIr- ^ modem ears» than it had to the ears 
er of the State ,of the generation to which it was ad- 
cjw Church 4ressed^ When we hear of t^fnip^ral 
UrdSf we are apt to think of noblemen, or 
land-holders^ in their private capacity ; and to Bpppose« 
jUiat 4he intention of Wiclif was, to place the property^ 
of the Church at the mercy and ducreUon pf every 
such individual proprietor. Whereas, in fact, the titl^ 
of tenworal lords, was, in those days, equivalent to 
that of temporal governors, or authorities ; and uor 
derstood in this sense, there is, undoubtedly, very 
p\if^cx9fi$, grpuod for the imputation. That the euf 
jdawm^ntis .otf the Chjijrch were at the disposal of ^he 
secular government, and /that gross breaches of clerical 
duty ought ,tp hfi punjshied with loss or confiscation, 
tie most ittdiisputaoly did maintain » He held, in shortl 
ihe entire supremacv .of the .State over all orders and 
deftfiGfi iof mcjn, ecclesiastical as well as civil. In 
this respect Jiis principles were a^ mortal variance 
with,lj^ efliiablished doctrine of the Papal Church; 
jiccording to which, the possesions of l^e clergy were, 
mider all imaginable circumstances, absolutely sacred 
and inviolable.* The evil consequences of tnis doc- 
trine had become so intolerable in the days of Wiclif, 
jthat hp freq^eptly cast ^wi^ a]} xRoderajdQn in his 

' U MriT tinais the Uofmg^ of GenMki L 16. had heeh modestly 
spiritualized, in its application to this subject The greater lut/U was 
.considered as typical of the State, the leaser^ of 4hB Church. Six hun- 
drttd years afterwards, it was discoTeied that this iaterpretation ouf ht to 
be reversed ; that, as tliere were two luminaries in the heavenly nrma* 
ment, the sun and the moon, even so were there two in the social firma> 
ment, .the pontifical power and the regal. It foUowed, of course, that, for 
the temporal authorities lo touch ^he possessions of the Church, of which 
the Pontiff* 4788 tb^head, would iw uttle -better than an invenion of the 
ot'dw of nature and of providence, fiee Laud's Conference with Fiaher, 
p. 2il3, 20^ j where also may be found a very curioua specimen of Pon« 
tjfical arithmetic. The earth was supposea to be eeven limes graaier 
than the mooD<; tkejun eight times greater than the earth : •chflrerore the 
power of the Pope is (forty-seven times greater than the power of the em» 

Kror. (it ought, surely to be filty.8ix times greater.) What would bars 
en the trinmph of the Papacy, if philosophy hBiibttn.0aavyend thf 
jwtual proportiQii of t^ese himii;)ar|,es1 ^ 
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protest against it. The mischiefs it occasioned ex- 
torted from him a loud and aloiost incessant appeal 
to the wisdom of the ruling powers ; whose province 
he contended it was, to see that there should be some 
connexion between the discharge of duty, and the 
enjoyment of enormous emoluments. And there caa 
be no doubt that the urgency of his denunciations 
was greatly increased by the persuasioh which he 
fre<^uently expresses, that the spirit of wiclif consi- 
Christianity was yiolated by the endow- den church en- 
ments of the clergy;* and that '^ venom dowmenteasiii- 

1 . y^« 1 «« .1 consiBt6nt witu 

vxu poured into Church" on the very the spirit of 
day which first invested her ministers, Chriauanity. 
as such, with the rights of property. He was with- 
held bv no scruples in denouncmg the abuse of reve- 
nues, neld by a title which he conceived to be doubt- 
ful, if not positively vicious; and the vehement 
language in which he clamoured for a reformation of 
it, must, beyond all ({uestion, have sounded, in the 
ears of many, as a welcome signal for spoliation. 

Among the hardiest of WicliPs doctrines, relative 
to clerical em<riuments, may be reckoned that which 
^e held respecting tithes. He, every .pjttiea repre- 
where, speaks of them merely as alms ; sented by him 
an expression which seems to imply, «■<»*'»» 
that the clergy were to be left to the mercy, the ca- 
price, or the conscience of their parishioners. Some 
consideration has already been bestowed upon this opi- 
nion of the Reformer ; and it has been intimated that 
his view of this matter was, mainly, suggested by the 
£ict, that all church property, of every description, 
originated in voluntary bounty, and might, therefore, 
wimout impropriety, be regarded as eleemosynary. 

* That radi wu his convictioii, appean conitantiy in hia writlngf ; 
and nowhere more evidently, than m the ccHitinuation of the paaaa^e 
laat quoted from the Trialogus, lib. It. ; in which he complains that " legea 
istfip mundana, et executio furiooa iUarum, sunt, tarn culpabiliter, inter 

Clericca introductn Nam habere eiviUter, cum necesBltato 

ad sol citudtnem ciica temponlia, et legea htnninimi obaerrandaa^ tfetel 
mm^nd deride interdid?* 
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And thii pfesmnption is fortified by his ftstertkniy 
that it is the province of kings and others, to rectify, 
or to regulate, the alnu of their progemtm^,* After 
all, however, it would lie idle to oisgnise, that his 
language, on this subject, is generally so unqualified, 
as still to leave it doubtful, whether he did not coa<- 
aider every congregation, — ^nay, every individual of 
the connection, — as at liberty to withhold all pay- 
ments from the minister, whenever they might oe 
E leased to imagine that his life was such as rendered 
im unworthy of their liberality. Most assuredly 
it was his doctrine, that the indignant layman was 
infinitely less culpable in refusing tithes or offerings, 
than the unfaithful clergyman m disregarding his 
sacred obligations* The truth is, that his thoughts 
were cons^ntly attracted towaids the model of ^xis- 
tolic poverty. He himself went often barefoot, clad 
in a ffown of frieze ; and his poor itinerant priests 
usually did the same. It can, therefi>re, scarcely be 
doubted that he would most gladly have seen ths 
Ecclesiastical Otder redoced to a much closer eon- 
formitv widi the primitive examt^, and made more 
dependent, for their support, om the zeal and painful- 
ness of their own mimstrations. And, as the diergy 
of his time were compelled to a life of celibacy, com* 
paratively moderate funds would be sufficient ibr 
their subsistence. It would be useless to piuii^e into 
a long discussion as to the wisdom or the lolly of 
these notions^ in a work, the chief object of which is 
to ascertain the actual sentunents of the man. It is, 
however, quite indispensable, that he should be vinr 
dicated from the imputation fixed rxpoA him by the 
misconception ^f certain of his apologists. Misled 
by his use of the word alms, they imagined that he 
would have condemned the ministers of the Oospel 
to beg their bread.t TCow, a great part of his fife 

* Interest regum et aliorura rectificare eleemosynas prorenitorum 
§mrun^, De Veriv Script, p. 466. Jamea's Apol. c ix. ob], & 
t James'B ApoL c. ix. obj. 2 of the apologjsta. I have thought H quite 
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WM passed in one Qnceinpromising struggle against 
religious mendicancy; and this circumstance alona 
might surely have satisfied his friends, at least, that, 
even if he wished to consign the clergy to ijie sp(m« 
taneous bounty of their people, he would never nave 
thought of driying them to solicit tkeir maintenance 
from door to door. 



Such was this great pioneer of the Value of Wio 
Reformation* That he was apt to ply "J^* rato^'*^ 
the axe with indiscriminate violence, it ^^ RaiSini? 
would be scarcely reasonable to deny; i>on- 
with such violence, indeed, that he, occasionally^ seems 
to work like one, who was rather making a regular 
clearance for the foundation of new ed&es, ^an 
ridding the earth of the rubbish which encumbered 
and deformed the old. All this vehemence of action, 
however, is precisely such as must, sometimes, be 
expected from natures like his, with their excess of 
athletic vigour, and their fervid impatience of wrong. 
Capacious and overruling spirits are scarcely ever 
sent into this world, but " they have somethmg in 
them dangerous" — something which it may be our 
wisdom to fear, provided our apprehensions degene- 
rate not into bund and abject consternation. There 
is terror in the voice of the tempest, and there is often 
destruction in its course ; but its breath may sweep 
away jthe pestilence, and lash the elements out of 
their corrupt stagnation. The Lord himself, it is 
true, is not always in the fire, the whirlwind, or the 
earthquake ; and yet these wild and fearful agencies 
may, from time to time, be needful, to prepare the 

«iiDeceM«ry to load tbe pages of a mn^^eadimja wtnlc like this with 
interminable citations from Wiclif 's writings, in support of the above 
representations of his principles. My OMeaiBOU are Uie result of a 
careful examination of the materials Defers me. Any person deeiions 
of ample details may find them in Dr. James's Apology, and in 1m 
works of lAr. Lewis and Mr. Vaughan. 
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hearts of men for the aoeests of tke etiH staXirtnee^ 
To be appalled, therefore, at the working of those 
mighty energies by which the destinies of this world 
are often moulded, may, peradrenture, be to manifest 
something like a distrust of God's wisdom and pro* 
Tidence. Of the instruments employed by him for 
the gradual destruction of a corrupt system, Wiclif 
mav surely be reckoned among the most formidable, 
botn for weight and keenness : and it can scarcely be 
a subject of wonder, though it may be of deep regre^ 
that while this weapon was busy in the ranks of 
error, its sway should have frequently been perilous 
to the closely neighbouring truth. 
Motions of the ^^ estimatmg his rank among the 
Reformarion, as great intellects which have influenced 
wrS^^e^'teM "^® fortunes of mankind, we shall hard* 
ttfTectedbyWic- ly, perhaps, Be justified in assigning 
^^' him a place with those who have been 

most distinguished for philosophic depth, or steadi- 
ness of judgment. The foregoing survey of his 
labours and opinions must show, that he was too 
violently agitated by the evil which, in his time, was 
done and suffered under the sun, to weigh or mea- 
sure, with the necessary firmness of hand, the expe-* 
dients needful for its correction. Admirable as he 
was, he seems to have been somewhat better fitted 
for the business of demolition than of building up. 
As the fearless assailant of abuse, nothing could well^ 
be more noble than his attitude and bearing. But, 
had he succeeded in shaking the established system 
to pieces, one can scarcely think, without some awful 
misffivings, of the fabric which, under his hand, 
might have risen out of the ruins. If the reformation 
of Gur Church had been* conducted by Wiclif, his 
work, in all probability, would nearly have antici- 
pated the labours of Calvin ; and the Protestantistnr 
of England might have pretty closely resembled the 
Protestantism of Geneva. Episcopal govermenf 
might then have been discarded — ecclesiastical en- 
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dowments and foundations might have been, for the 
most part, sacrificed — the cler£;y consis^ied to a de« 

S'adinff dependence on their nocks — the worship of 
od, if not wholly stripped of its ritual solemnity, 
yet deprif^d of the aids of instrumental harmony — 
and, lastly, the fatalism which lurked in the scholastic 
writings of the Reformer, might then, possibly, have 
raised up its head, and boldly demanded a place in 
the Confession of the National Church ! Had Wic- 
lif flourished in the sixteenth century, it can hardly 
be imagined that he would have been found under 
the banners of Cranmer and of Ridley. Their cau- 
tion, their patience, their moderation, would scarcely 
have been mtelligible to him ; and rather than con-^ 
form to it, he might, perhaps, have been ready, if 
needful, to perish^ in the gainsaying of such men as 
Knox or Cartwright. At all events, it must plainly 
be confessed, that there is a marvellous resemblance 
between the Reformer, with his poor itinerant priests, 
and at least the better part of the Puritans, who 
troubled our Israel in the days of Elizabeth and her 
successors. The likeness is sufficiently striking, al- 
most to mark him out as their prototype and progeni- 
tor : and therefore it is, that every faithful son of the 
Church of England must rejoice with trembling, that 
the work of her final deliverance was not consigned 
to him. It must be regarded as providential, that he 
was raised up precisely at the time when his peculiar 
qualities could be most serviceable. A mighty en- 
gine was required, whose momentum might shake 
and loosen the cyclopean masonry of the Papal fabric, 
and thus prepare for the labours of wiser and sedater 
men. For this service Wiclif was incomparably 
adapted: and the faithfulness and courage witn 
which he performed it must demand the warmest 
gratitude of Protestants to the latest generations. 

Before we retire from our con templa- The belief preva. 
tion of Wiclif, it is but equitable to re- SSt^g^V'Sfi 
mind the reader, that, in one puticular, loosed. 

38 
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the times in which he lived were sin^iihirly adapts 
ed to engender a fierce spint of opposition to exist- 
ing establishments. In those days, there wandered 
alK»at Christendom a persuasion, that the world 
had seen an end of the Apocalyptic period of a thou- 
sand years, during which Satan was to be bound, and 
that he was then actually loosed from that confine- 
ment, and was in the full exercise of his remaining 
privilege of mischief.* To this opinion there are 
repeated allusions in the writings of Wiclif. H^ 
seems to speak of it as a thing beyon^^ all controver- 
sy; and to consider the Christian community as, 
once more, exposed to the desperate malice of its in- 
visible persecutor and adversary. Now it will easily 
be understood that a notion like this would be very 
likely to create the wildest disturbance 
fiuenceuDoniSs ^^ ^.ny brain which was firmly possessed 
views anSopin- by it. When once a man of an impetu- 
'®"- ous and fervid temperament, is fully 

persuaded that the spirit of Anti-Christ, and the 
powers of darkness, are actually let loose upon the 
world, he will be apt to contemplate the dominant 
institutions with certain feelings of suspicion and 
alarm. All the corruptions which might deform the 
Church, and all the oppressions which might burden 
society, would readily be ascribed by him to some 
preternatural and infernal instigation. Arbitrary 
kings, tyrannical and profligate nobles, selfish and 
worldly ecclesiastics — ^all would be regarded as im- 
mediate agents of the Evil Potentate — ^all would 
appear to be revelling, as it were, in that carnival of 
wickedness and delusion^ which was to precede the 
final consummation of all things . 

Something of this sort of haU-fanatical excitement 
occasionally betrays itself in the writings and the la- 

* See the beginning of the FiAh Book of Fox, from which it appears^ 
that some reckoned the thousand years from the birth of Christ ; others 
as he conceives, more correctly, from the cessation of the Church's suf- 
fi»riiM» ip the days of CoDStantQfW; According to.mtar.fiuppositioD, the * 
perwo had e,Tptred pravlouely to the bitth of Wiclif. 
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boars of the Reformer. It may possibly be this which 
helped to reconcile him to those /hazardous specula- 
tions, which were thought to menace the rights of pro- 
perty, and to hold up au wicked men to public hatred, 
not merely as unworthy members of society, but as 
little better than robbers and usurpers. It is this too, 
we may reasonably presume, which often prompted 
him to describe tne whole hierarchy of that day as 
clerks pf Anti-Christ, and servants of the Fiend : and 
to represent the Mendicant Orders as the ^ tail of the 
dragon which d^ewa third part of the stars of heaven, 
and cast them on the earth." And though he is 
alwavs for sparing the persons of clerical delinquents, 
he frequently speaks like one who is prepared for a 
sweeping destruction of their whole apparatus of 
iniquity. The extreme danger of such feelings and 
opinions may now, of course, be easily dicN^med : 
but even they who most cordially disapprove them, 
n^ust, at least, be prepared to allow, that tney assisted 
to swell the torrent^ which was destined to cleanse 
away the Augean accumulation of ages. 
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CHAPTER X. 



wiclif's opinions. 



Wielif*a Poor priests— WicUpa tract, " Whf Poor Priests have no 
Benefices." via. 1. Their dread of simony-^ Their fear of mi»- 
spending the goods qf poor men^. That Priests are obhged to 
preachy tehether beneficed or not— John Aston — John Purney—. 
WtlUam Svfinderbjf— William Thorpe— Nicolas Hereford— Philip 
Repingdon — Richard Fleming — Knighton's representation ^T 
WicUirsfoUouyers— The fanatic John BaiU. not a disdple ofWie- 
lif—Tke Insurrection y" the Peasantry faiselt/ ascribed toWiettf 
and his followers'— Attributed by theOommons to the oppression of 
the Peasantry — Encouragement c^orded to Wicltf by the great-^ 
iidtoard III.—JohanntL (^ueen Dowager— John ^ Gaunt— Anne. 
Queen of Richard IL— Richard JL— Various Noblemen ana 
Knights— Lord Gobham. 

Wiciirs Poor Ix has already been intimated, that the 
Priests. doctrlnes and principles of Wiclif were 

disseminated almost throughout the realin by the ez<* 
ertions of certain travelling preachers, whom he de- 
nominates " Poor Priests ;'' and whose activity and 
usefulness is occasionally celebrated by him in the 
course of his later writings. A brief account of this 
class of persons may, therefore properly find a place 
in this work. There can be little doubt ,that these are 
the individuals alluded to in the preamble to that un- 
constitutional ordinance which was obtained by arch 
bishop Courtney in 1382: in which we have seen 
them described as persons a0ecting peculiar sanctity 
and simplicity of manners, and making the fairs ana 
markets through the kingdom, as well as the churches 
and church-yards, the scene of their irregular minis- 
trations. Most irregular they unquestionably were; 
for they were perfonned in open disregard of eccle- 
siasticed authority. None of these zealous men ever 
thought it necessary to obtain the sanction of a license 
from his ordinary; and, with all of them, itinerancy 
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was the very life and soul of their Tocation. By 
their itinerant labours it will be recollected, the Men- 
dicant Orders had, for a time, achieved wonders in 
reviving the torpid faith of Europe, or, at least, in 
rekindling her fidelity to the visible head o[ the 
Church upon earth. It might, therefore, very natu- 
rally occur to a reformer, that the instrument which 
accomplished so much for the cause of superstition, 
might very profitably be employed in the service <« 
leformation. Accordingly, towards the latter part of 
his life, the kingdom was traversed, nearly from one 
end of it to the other, by a multitude of preachers, 
under the sanction and encouragement of Wiclif. 
The^r imitated the Friars in their vagrant mode of 
life, in dieir incessant activity, and in ^eir professed 
renunciation of all worldly pomp and superfluity; 
and, though they did not solicit contributions from 
house to house, they, undoubtedly, relied for their 
support on the voluntary bounty ol their hearers* 

A full exposition of the habits and the 
principles of these efiective auxiliaries «why" p^ 
IS given us by Wiclif himself in his trea- Pirie«« have no 
tise, "Why Poor Priests have no bene- benefices" , 
fices,^' and, consequently, why they have no fixed or 
stationary duties. In this traet, three principal rea- 
sons are assigned for their adoptin£^ this mode of ad- 
vancing the cause of scriptural trum. Of i. Their dxvad 
these reasons, the first is, Uieir dread of ^^ "innuy. 
simony. No man, it is alleged, could, in those days, 
obtain a benefice, without making certain payments, 
or submitting to certain conditions, whicn, as they 
imagined, gave a most unholy and mercenary c^r- 
acter to the appointment. The prelate had his de- 
mand for first-fruits ; and his officers had their demand 
for fees and gratuities ; and to acouiesee in such ex- 
tortions^ as a condition of being allowed to exercise 
their ministry, was conceived to be, in spirit, grosslj 
simoniacal. The exactions of the lay patron, it 
seems, would often be of a still more degrading na^ 

a* 
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tore: for the nominee, on accepting his benefice, 
would be expected to violate his sacred character by 
descending to the performaooe of some worldly office, 
for the epratification or the nrofit of his benefactor. 
To pay Tor their preferment oy such a desecration of 
themselves, they regarded as simony of the very 
deepest die. Ail who were unmolested by thes^ 
scruples, whatever might be the profli^cy of their 
lives, found but little difficulty in obtainmg benefices 
involving the care of many thousand souls; whilt 
they who manifested nothmg but a desire to live 
righteously and soberly, and to teach truly the law of 
God, had little to expect but slander and persecution. 
They were stigmatized as hypocrites, as teachers of 
novelties, or to comprehend sdl enormities in a single 
word, as heretics. Against them, therefore, the door 
of promotion was hopelessly closed up. The laity, 
indeed, as Wiclif further informs us, would occasion- 
ally alMtain from the exaction of pecuniary payments, 
in the exercise of their patronase; but then they 
hoped to disguise the simoniacal character of the 
transaction, by accepting nothing but '* a kerchief 
for the lady, or a palfry, or a tun of wine;" and even, 
if the lord himself were desirous of presenting a man 
purely for his worth, the lady would frequenUy inter- 
fere, and contrive that " a dancer should be presented, 
or a tripper on tapits, or a hunter, or a hawker, or « 
wild player of summer gambols." All these prac- 
tices are loudly condemned bv Wiclif, as treasonable 
to the majesty and holiness or Grod ; and as involving 
in the most odious guilt of simony the patron who 
presents, the prelate who institutes, the curate who 
accepts the benefice, and, finally the confessor who 
foils to reprobate such proceedings, whenever they 
fall within his knowledge. The poor priests, there- 
fore, finding the path to preferment so tearfully beset 
by sin, felt themselves constrained by conscience, to 
the exercise of an irregular and unlicensed ministry.* 

* Vraghan, toL iii. p. 161-166. 
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Another of their scruples arose from 2. Tiwir fear of 
their extreme apprehension of "mis* "mis-spending 
spending the goods of poor men." Every ™^Jl °^ 
];x)rtion of clerical emolument that might 
remain, after supplying the most moderate exigen* 
cies of nature, was regarded by them as the rightful 
patrimony of the indigent; whereas the usages of 
k those da^s, as they affirmed, compelled the clergy to 

waste this sacred residue on the rich, the wortmess, 
$md the idle. The rapacity of patrons and prelates, 
and ecclesiastical functionaries, together with the 
custom of prodigal entertainment and luxurious 
living, swallowed up the resources of charity: and. 
if any one should affect more simple and frugal 
habits, he was sure to be harassed by every form of 
calumny and molestation. Besides, the parochial 
clergy were frequently converted by the hierarchy 
into mstruments for pillaging the poor. They were 
perpetually wearied and degraded by the letters of 
theur ordinaries, commanding them to wring money 
from the hard hands of their necessitous congrega- 
tions, by the terrors of ecclesiastical censure an4 
anathema, and thus to become the ministers of ava* 
rice and extortion. " So many cursed deceits," ex* 
claims Wiclif, " hath Anti-Christ brought up by his 
worldly clerks, to make curates mis-spend poor men's 
goods, and not truly to do their office ; or else to for- 
sake all, and to leave the clerks of Anti-Christ a« 
lords of this world, to rob the people by feigned cen^ 
8ures, and to teach the lore of tne nend, both by open 
preaching, and the example of an accursed life." 
Abuses such as these, in the judj^ment of Wiclif an4 
his disciples, were sufficient, of themselves, to con* 
vert non-conformity almost into a positive obligationt 

They had yet another motive for de- 3. That prieatu 
dining preferment: but it -was of a S«2i£ whi? 
much more questionable description ^arbenefieaa 
than the former. They contended that °^ ^^^ 
the want of a benefice affi)r4ed no dispensatien bom 
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the duty of preaching. Their commission, as they 
contended, authorized and required them to he instant, 
in season and out of season, wherever they might 
help their brethren heavenward, whether by their 
teaching, their prayers, or their example. Their 
charge they maintained to be as general as the mis- 
sion of Christ and his apostles ! They were free to 
fly from one city to anotner, " when persecuted by the 
clerks of Anti-Christ," conformably to the injunctions 
of Christ himself. • Without the challenge of any hu- 
man authority or jurisdiction, they might dwell wher- 
ever their ministry would be most profitable, and for 
such time as might be convenient, ^^ after the moving 
of^ the Holy Ghost /" and the exainple of Christ and 
his apostles was better observed oy living on the 
voluntary alms of their followers, than in receiving 
tithes or offerings, conformably to the customs or- 
daiined by sinful men. " For these dreads," he says, 
** and for a thousand more, and for to be more like 
Christ and his apostles, and more to profit their own 
souls, and other men's, some poor priests think, with 
God, to travel about where they shall most profit, and 
by the evidence that God giveth them, while they 
have time, and a little bodily strength and youth." 
We have here the principles of a complete system of 
itinerancy, subject to no other control whatever, ex- 
cept the supposed direction of the Holy Spirit, and 
entirely independent of all human superintendence 
or authority. On the manifold evils that might result 
from such a system, if divested t>f all qualification, 
it must be quite needless to enlarge. Such qualifica- 
tion, however, Wiclif conceived himself to supply 
in the declaration, " that neither he, nor his poor 
priests, presumed to condemn curates who do well 
their omce, and dwell where they shall most profit, 
and teach, truly and stably, the law of God, against 
felse prophets, and the accursed deceptions of the 
fiend." It would appear, therefore, 'diat in some res 
pects, he might be styled thie Wesley of his day. He 
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did not, it is true, itinerate himself; neither does it 
appear that he encouraged laymen to take upon them- 
selves the office of public relieious instruction. But 
he gave his express and deliberate sanction to the 
practice of itinerancy and field preaching, though 
without pretending to supersede the reffular and faiUi- 
ful ministrations of the parochial clergy. In one 
particular, indeed, he haa clearly the advantage of 
Wesley. The modem Reformer lived in times 
when the law and practice of the established Church 
gave no countenance to this species of missionary 
proceeding. Whereas Wiclif had constantly before 
|u8 eyes the phenomenon of itinerant menaicancy; 
and might, therefore, be excused for wishing to im« 
prove, and to convert to salutary purposes, J usage, 
which had the avowed sanction of Chnst% vicar upon 
earth. 

The persons who took upon themselves the exer* 
cise of an unlicensed ministry, in defiance of all 
ecclesiastical discipline, ought, unquestionably, to 
have counted the cost of the irregular warfare upon 
which they had voluntarily entered. It is to be 
charitably presumed that this computation had been 
faithfully made by the generality of those persons, to 
whom the reformer lent the sanction of his name. 
It must, however, be frankly confessed that, if we 
were to estimate their firmness by the example of 
several amone them, respecting whom some distinct 
account has been preserved, we might be strongly 
tempted to doubt whether they went forth to their 
work in the genuine spirit of martyrdom. Of these 
leforming missionajries, John Aston was 
one of the most energetic and untiring. ^**" ^■^°* 
He seems to have been the very mrael of a p6ox 
itinerant priest. He is described as one who had 
nearly shsiken off all the incumbrances of the flesh. 
He travelled on foot, with his staff in his hand. He 
was in continual circuit among all the parishes in 
every part of the kingdom. He scarcely ever suffered 
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the need of Fefreshment to interfere with the prose- 
cation of his labours. He is, accordingly, compared 
by the chronicler, Knighton, to a bee perpetually on 
the wing; or to a hound, in constant readiness to 
start up from his repose, and to bark at the slightest 
sound. It further appears that he was not content 
with publishing the conclusions of his master, but 
added a multitude of novelties of his own coinage: 
and, like most of his brethren, he affirmed that the 
foor priests were the only true pi'eachers, and that all 
the rest of the clergy were preachers of falsehood.* 
This man was among those followers of Wiclif, who 
were summoned before Archbishop Courtney, at the 
synod of the Preaching Friars ; and his demeanour 
on that occasion was remarkable for its boldness and 
pertinacity. •He was repeatedly urged by the primate 
to address the court in Latin, fest his statements 
should convey error, or excitement, to the minds of 
the ignorant by-standers. With this injunction be 
positively refused to comply. On the contrary, he 
addressed the auditors in English, with so much' 
vehemeiice, that it was thought expedient to hasten 
the proceedings, and without furdier delay, to pro- 
nounce against him the sentence of exCommumca* 
tion.t From a sturdy evangelist like this, one might, 
perhaps, be preparea to expect a stem defiance of 
ecclesiastical censure. Nevertheless, it appears that 
the terrors of persecution were, after all, too much 
for his courage. It is afiirmed, indeed, by William 
Thorpe, in the course of his examination before 
Archbishop Arundel, in 1407, that this John Aston 
taught the doctrine of Wiclif, " ajad used it himself* 
right perfectly to his life's end."t But it is difficult 
to reconcile this assertion with one undoubted fact; 
namely, that by the letters of the archbishop, dated 
November 27, 1382, he was restored to the school 
exercises, in consideration of his having renounced 

* Knighton, p. 2568,^669, t Wilfc Cone p. I6i 

X Wordsfw. Bed. Biog. vol. i. p. 132. 
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and anathematized his heretical opinions.* The con- 
clusion, therefore, seems inevitable, that he once re- 
treated most unworthily from the position which he 
maintained at first with so much intrepidity. Of his 
recovery we have no other intimation, except that 
which may possibly be implied in the above 'assertion 
of Thorpe's. 

Another of Wiclifs distinguished coad- j^^^ pumey. 
jutors was John Purney, or Purvey. This 
man, as we are informed by Knighton, was of a grave 
aspect, affecting an appearance of sanctity beyond his 
fellows. His dress was that of an ordinary person. 
He was wholly regardless of his ease, and unwearied 
in journeying through the land, for the purpose of en- 
lightening and converting the people. He was, in- 
deed, the personal friend and companion of Wiclif ; 
and having, thus, drunk deeply of his doctrine, was 
passionately devoted to the work of a reformer. In 
nis sermons, he is said to have assailed with the 
deadliest detraction all preachers but those of his own 
sect; and, more especially those of the Mendicant 
Order. His vehemence and boldness brought upon 
him, at length, the weight of the ecclesiastical arm. 
He was seized, and cruelly tortured, by order of Arch- 
bishop Arundel. His faiw was unequal to the trial ; 
and he pronounced his recantation at Paul's Cross in 
1396.t The rest of his story is deplorable enough. 
The archbishop rewarded his repentance with a bene- 
fice ; and the following is the language in which that 
prelate afterwards spoke of him to William Thorpe.]: 
" Thou, and such other losels of thy sect, would shave 
your beards full neere, for to have a benefice. For, 
oy Jesu, I know none more covetous shrews then ye 
are, when that ye have a benefice. For lo I I gave, 
to John Purvey a benefice but a m^ile out of this castle, 

* Wilk. Cone. p. 169. Lewis, c. x. p. 262-266. 
t Wilk. Cone. vol. iii. p. 260. 

t Bee "the' Examination of William Thorpe, penned with hi0 ownc 
hand." Wocaaw. EocL Biogr. toL 1. p. 130. 
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(Saltwood) : and I heard more complaints about his 
coretonsness for tithes, and other misdoings, then I 
did of all the men that -were advanced within my 
diocese.*' All this, Thorpe was onabfe to deny. He 
conid only answer, that it was not for the sake of the 
benefice that Purvey was then on the archbishop's 
side, but, because he had faithlessly abandoned his 
former doctrines and principles. And when Thorpe 
was urged to follow Purrey's example, and that of 
Hereford,* he said that their exam]>le would hare 
been good had they persevered in a life of simplicity 
and poverty : but, he adds, " since they had slander- 
ously and shameiully done the contrary, (consenting 
to receive, and to have and hold temporal benefices, 
living more worldly and more fleshly than they did 
before, conforming themselves to the manner or this 
world,) I forsake them herein, and in all their fore- 
said slanderous doin^." Whether Purvey lived to 
repent of his retraction, is uncertain, it appears, 
however, not altog^ether unlikely ; for he was a second 
time imprisoned by Archbishop Chichely in 1421, and 
probably died in confinement.!* 
William swin- William Swinderby was another of 
*^- these preachers. He was called by the 

people, William the Hermit. He is represented by 
Knighton as a man of inconstant temper, and unset- 
tled habits. He first signalized himself at Leicester, 
by a somewhat rash and perilous assault upon the 

Sride and vanity of women. His ungracious free- 
om of speech excited the wrath of all me females in 
the place, both good and bad, to such a degree, that 
they were ready to ston^him out of the town. He 
next attacked tne merchants, and nearly drove some 
of them to despair, by declaring that no rich man 
6ould enter the kin^om of heaven. He then, for a 
time, became a recluse, and was enabled to indulge 

* See " the Examination of William Thorpe, peUMd With hb own 
WtetA." Wflldiw. Bed. Biotr. toI. i. p. 203, 204. 
t Lewia^ c. x. p. 267—270. 
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J )m pftflsioa fm sditade^ by the boimty of the Dake of 

I I^aivcaster, who allowed him a hotne within his park^ 

, and provided him with a maintenance. Growing 

weary of total seclusion, he was taken into the sd>bey 
lor a time: but his fondness for itinerancy soon re* 
turned, and forced him out, once more, to a conflict 
with the corruptions of the world, in company with 
i one W. Smith, a deformed blacksmith, who was 

' driren by a cUsappointment in love to habits of asce* 

tie moroseness. His denunciations were now leyelled 
against the enoarmities of the Church, a theme which 
I was sure to find him an abundance of willing heareYs. 

When Bokyn^^ham, Bishop of Lincoln, attempted to 
res^ain him, he mside a pulpit of two millnstones, in 
the high-street of that city, from which he proclaimed 
that, in spite of the Ptm^s teeth, he could and would 
preach in the Kin^s Mghway, so Umg as he had the good 
toiU of the people. 1& Was preserved from the full 
aeyerity of punishment, whicn otherwise would hare 
awaited him, by the intercession df the Duke of Lan- 
oast^; tbttt ws(Sy nevertheless, compelled to abjure 
hia condusioBs. Being deeplv depressed by the dis- 
grace of his retraction, he flea to Coventry, resumed 
his former habits, and was recovering his ])opularity ; ^ 
' when he was expelled by the diocesan with shame 

and contempt. This is the substance of Knighton's 
acoount. Ohae fact, is added to it by Walsingham, 
which, if credited, may help to explain Swinderby^s 
^oape from worse consequences ; namely, that when 
^e Bishop oi^ Lincoln had made preparations to cor- 
set him, and- to take from him his license to preach, 
ihe multitude raged so violently as to frighten the 
bishop, and deter him from further proceedings against 
the heretic.* 

It must be fairly acknowledged, that the picture 
here presented to us, of a poor travelling pnest, is 
ymfiuhttm> honounble to that class of agitators. 

* LiMri% 0. X. p. 371—278. 
29 
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It ezhibiu a combination of rashness and inconstancy* 
which might have reflected discredit on the rery best 
of causes. It is^tnie that the above narrative, — ^like 
every other recital of the monkish annalists, when 
the Lollards are their theme, — ^must be received with 
very considerable caution. At the same time, it 
cannot be denied that the account of William Swin* 
derby, preserved to us by Fox, is scarcely more credit- 
able to his fortitude, than that of the Pophth chroni* 
cler. In perusing the details, indeed, in Eni^ton 
and in Fox, we seem to be reading the histqnes of 
two different men* In the martyrologist, — ^whose 
authority is the Episcopal Register of Hereford,-r-we 
find abundant complaints against him, for '^ pecvcTrt- 
inz the whole Ecclesiastical State, and stirnng up 
schism between the clergy and the people ;" but not 
one syllable of his fanatical proceedings at Leiceater ; 
nothing of his urging the aamsels and matrons to 
furv, by his preachment against feminine frivolities ; 
notning of lus driving merchants to despair, by de^ 
daring the rich incapable of salvation ; nothing whig 
restless temper, or of the frequent and capricious 
change of his habits and pursuits. The substance ci. 
what is told us by Fox is simply dnis. In 1389, 
William Swinderby, priest, was presented before the- 
Bishop of Lincoln, upon certain articles, in which^» 
as he afterwards complained — ^his real opinions were* 
maliciously distorted. His accusers were MsImU* 
cants, and so hotly did thev long for his destruetiony' 
that ibey brought dry wooa with them into the town 
to bum him : and here Fox, undoubtedly, agreesr 
with Knij^hton^ in statins, that his fears coavpAleir 
him to abjuration. He men removed to the diocese 
of Hereford. But the sleepless eye of discipline .Was 
upon him. His old enemies, ^e friars, were still 
anout his path : and the consequence was, that, in 
1391, he was summoned to answer befoieth^ Bishop' 
of Hereford, upon the charge of holding heretical 
opinions, and of preaching without' the license pf the 
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Idflhdp, and in defiance of his injunction. On his 
mppearance, he was allowed further time to prepare 
his answer, which he accordingly did, in the form of 
« written protest, and exposition of his doctrines: 
but it seems that he had the prudence to decline any 
^rther appearance in person ! Sentence was, here- 
upon, pronounced in due form against him, as a 
heretic, schismatic, and false informer of the people ; 
and all persons were solemnly admonished, under 
pain of the law, that the)r should neither receive, de* 
fend, or support him, until he should be reconciled to 
the church. Against this sentence be appealed to the 
King in council ; and presented, at the same time, 
what Fox calls " s^ fruitful letter to the lords and 
burgesses of parliament." This exhortation, or 
homily, is little more than a string of scriptural sen* 
tebces and passages, in condemnation of the manifold 
obliquities and corruptions of the age. It is some- 
what more lengdiy than would, probably, suit the 
patience of our modem Protestant legislature; and 
It conclndes with a profession that, if any thing found 
ihffirein could be proved contrary to the law of God, 
he would '* revoke his conceit, and be amended by 
Qod's law, with whidl he was ever readv to hold, 
openly and privily, with God's grace, ana nothing 
to hold, teacfL or maintain, that is contrary thereto.** 
Of the fate of " this Worthy priest, and true servant 
of Chfist," as he is styled by the martyrologist, no 
account has been preserved : though Fox conjectures, 
upon very slight and insufficient grounds,^ that he 
was burnt in Smithfield, at the beginning of the next 
feign.* 

It is a relief to turn from these very equivocal spe- 
cimens of non-conformity, to the <»se^.jjj^j^.j^ 
of William Thorpe, whose character and ^ 

life, as a ** poor priest," refiedted si^al credit on 
the cause to which he devoted himselif Thorpe was 

* Fox, vol i. p. 630-649, 
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destined by lus parents f<Mr the sacerdotal office! «n4 
no expense, witnin their means, was spared in his 
preparation for it. Being smitten, however, with 
certain scruples, he hesitated to take upon himself 
the sacred responsibility, until he had consulted 
aeyeral wise and virtuous priests, and among them 
Hereford and Repingdon, who had not then fallen 
away from their fidelity : and finding that " theit 
honest and charitable works passed the fame which 
Tbe heard of them/' he resolved to join them in their 
nious labours. And, not only was he *' right houM^ 
ly "** with these men, " and cookmuned with them 
long time and oft,'' but he, also, sought the truth at 
the lips of their great master himself, John Wiclif, 
Who, he says, was ^'holden of full many men the 
greatest clerk that they knew then living, and^ withal, 
a nassing ni/yf man« and innooent in his living: for 
wnich reason, great men communed oft with him^ 
and they so loved his learning, that they wrote it, 
and busily enforced them to rule themselves there* 
after." Being thus captivated with the teaching and 
the character of Wiclif, (as ** most agreeable muo 
ihe living and teaching ^f Christ and his apostlesi 
and' most openly shofring and declaring how the 
Church of Christ had been, and yet should be, ruled 
and governed,?) he devoted himself, for more than 
thirty years, to the work of spreading the precious 
knowledge he had attained through Various parts of 
England, but more especially in the northern couni» 
ties. At last the hand of ecclesiastical discipline 
seized upon him. He was imprisoned in 1407 at 
Baltwood Castle, in Kent; and, on his examination 
before Archbishop Arundel, at that place, maintained 
his cause with modest, but inflexible^ constancy* 
His own account of this examination is still preserved, 
and is among the most interesting documents in the 
f arlier history of our Befiannation.t The end of this 

* FamiUar. f Sedate, ordedy. 

} It is printed from Fox, in Wofdcnr. EocL DioKr. yoL I p. 111—212. 
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%orthy confesflof is not known; though It seems 
most probable that he closed his days in prison. 

The part of the examination with which we are 
tnore immediately concerned, is that which relates 
to the duty of preaching. "Wlien the archbishop re- 
proached nim with holding that he might lawfully 
preach without authority of any bishop, his reply 
was, that by the authority of God's law, and also of 
saints and doctors, he was taught that it was the 
priest's office to preach busily, freely, and truly, the 
word of God ; that no man should take the priest- 
hood upon him without a hearty sood-will to preach, 
or witodut competent learning for the work; and 
that he who became a priest, was under the most 
awful obligation to make known the law of God to 
his people, when,toherey and to whom he best might. 
The archbishc^ then pressed him with the question 
of St. Paul, how shotdd priests preach except they be 
sentf and added, that "he nerer sent Thorpe to 
preach ; for his venomous doctrine was so wdl 
known throughout England, that no bishop would 
grant him a license.'' On this, Thorpe replied, that 
he well knew that no license would be granted to him, 
Or any of his brethren, without such terms and con- 
ditions as those which were imposed upon the friars, 
and such other preachers ; and to these limitations 
they could not in conscience submit. " And, there- 
fore," he added, " though we have not jour letter, sir, 
nor letters of any other bishops, wntten widi ink 
Upon parchment, we dare not therefore leave the office 
or preaching; to which preaching, all priests, after 
their cunning and power, are bound by divers testi- 
moflies of God's law, and great doctors, without amy 

mention'maJdng of bishops^ letters For that 

God commandeth us to do the office of priesthood, he 
will be our suffxM/nJt letters and witness, if we by example 
of his holy fiving and teaching;, specially occupy us 
faithfully, to do our office justly : yea, the people to 
whom We preach, be diey iaitlmU or un&ituUl| shall 

2^* 
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be wa letters, that is, our -witness-beafos; for ibm 
truths where it is sown, may not be unwitnessed." 

It will immediately be perceived that notions like. 
ikese were well nigh subyersiTe of all ecclesiastical 
discipline whatever. It can, therefore, budly be a 
subject of wonder, or even of blame, that the prelatea 
should be extremely anxious for their suppression* 
The rack and the stake, indeed, were most execrable 
instruments for the maintenance of conformity ; bul 
these, though of recent introduction into this countrjR^ 
had long been familiar to the spiritual judicatures ot 
the continent ; and it could scarcely be expected that 
the English hierarchy, in that barbaro^tf amt^ should 
be more scrupulous in the use of them, UMin thetf 
brother inquisitors abroad, when once the legislature 
bad been prevailed upon to sanction such inhuman 
extremities. On the other hand, it must never be 
forgotten, that, if some intrepid spirits had not beea 
found, to burst through the ** privilege and custom" 
of ages, the evils of corrupt and superstitious doc<« 
trine might have been eternal : and we might not; 
at this day, have been living under a svstem, which 
combines the blessings of a refonned reiigioas estab-* 
lishment, with these of a liberal and enlightened 
toleration. ^ 

It may be convenient to introduce in this plae« 
the mention of several other perscms, who, though 
they cannot properly be numbered among the " poor 
priests" ef Wiclif^ were yet, at one time, most stteBu* 
ous auxiliaries in the cause of reformation, and like 
some others named above, unliapptlv abandoEied.it tn 
MicoiM Hen- time of persecution. Among these, one 
^^^ of the most distinguished was Nienlas 

Hereford, above alluded to by Thorpe. He was a 
a doctor of divinity, of Queen's College, Oxford^ 
eminent as a schc^ar and a divine, and for a while, a 
zealous supporter of the new doctrines. He wa% 
accordingly, summoned to answer at ^e Preaching 
Friars, ticmre Ardibishqp Cottrtney, was excommi«f 
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nleaUld for cotttuniAojr in tiQt< apptar^, bot afters 
wardft featored, in ocmfeideration of his subseqaent 
obedience to the aummons, and his abjuration of the 
enoneotts opinions imputed to himt** It is affirmed 
by Itnighton, that he, subsequently, went to Romcu 
with a view to defend these same conclusions, aira 
was, erentuaUy, committed to perpetual imprison* 
ment by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Others 
maintain, that being wearied out with persecution, 
he finally sabmitled. and ended his days m the habit 
of a Carransian, at tne monastery of St. Anne, Covens 
try. Oinr own records j^ive a very different account 
Of his fate. By them it anpears that, in 13d4, the 
King conferred upon him tne Chancellorship of the 
Church at Hereford; which perfectly a^prees with 
)Mrhat is said of him in Thorpe's examination ; where 
he is spoken of, together with Purvey and Philip 
J^epingdoU) as having renounced all heretical opi« 
nions, and accepted preferment in the Church.f 

I^ilip Repinffdon, also mentioned puiup sepii^ 
above, was another of those who were ^°* 
convened at the Preaching Friars. He was one of 
the Canons, and afterwards Abbot, of Leicester ; and 
bad vehemently maintained all the opinions of Wie* 
iif before the University of Oxford. Bot his fidelity 
to the work of reformation faded away before the 
fear of suffering, or the hope of advancement. He 
ahamefblly dtsbDnoured the name of his master, not 
«nly by abjuring his eause, but by becoming one of 
tm Dittereet persecutors. In 1405 his desertion was 
rewarded by the bishopric of Lincoln, conicrred on 
him by Papal provision ; and in 1430, his infamy was 
crowned with the dignity of a cardinal ! t 

The apostasy of tMse two men, together with that 
of Purvey, had the disgraceful eminence of fiimish* 
ing Archbishop Arunde^ and his clerks and rhiykinffi. 



"^ <Wil]LOnBe. prist. 

*> t For ftfuir aceoant of HenfiM, Mt Lewta^ c x. p. 2t6--9SSL 
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a powoibl engine of attack upon the faitliiiil* 
of Willuum Thorpe. It has ahreadj been fttataL 
that under their tnition, as well as that of Wicdif 
himself, Thorpe had been prepared for the office of a 
trareUing pr«»her : but, when he was examined be* 
fore the Primate, they had fallen from their steads 
fastness, and had received the wa^es of unrighteous 
ne$s, "As touching IJhilip Bampmgton,"* said the 
ardibishop, to that worthy and constant man, *^ that 
was first, canon, and after, abbot of Leicester, who 
is now Bishop of Lincoln, I tell thee, the day is ccme^ 
far which he fasted at even. For neither he holdeth 
now, nor will hold, the leamiiig that he tau^t when 
he was canon of Leicester. For no bishop of this 
land porsueth now more sharpljr those that hold the 
way, than he doth." To which Thorpe replied, 
*^ Sir, full many men and women wonder upon him^ 
and hold him for a cursed enemy to the truth." 
Again, — " For the pity of Christ," — said several of 
the archbishop's cler^, in their expostulations with 
Thorpe, — ** for the pity of Christ, bethink thee, how 

Seat clerks, — the Bishop of Lincoln, (Rei>ingdon,) 
ereford, and Purvey, — ^were, and are ; which have 
forsaken and revoked all the learning and opinions 
that those, and such others, hold. Wiierefore, since 
each of them is wiser than thou art, we counsel thee 
for the best ; that, by the example oi these derks^ 
thou follow them, submitting thee as they do." And 
one of them added, that " he heard Nicolas Heref<Hrd 
say, that, since he forsook and revoked the learning 
and opinions of the Lollards, he had mikle great fa* 
▼our, and more delight to nold against them, than 
ever he had to hold with them." The whole reply 
of Thorpe to these solicitations is signally honoura- 
ble to his firmness and integrity^: but it shows that 
^fainting of these standards-bearers was not without 

* ThtowMalodlcrouadiacofRioaof JZc^n/tfM»'«xMaQ%oeciiioiiedl7 
the rampant fkHtnot with which hemtn nwwn to poiMCUtt ti»Ui- 
lards. 
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ilB effiBot ap<m the courage of the host ! ^ CeKai&ly/' 
says Thorpe, " many men and women do mark and 
abhor the foulness and cowardice of these aforesaid 
uitrue men^; how they are overcome, and stopped 
with benefices, and withdrawn from the truth of 
God's word, forsaking utterlj to suffer therefore bodi<> 
ly persecution. Fot hj this unfaithful doing, and 
Ikpostasy of them, especially, that are great lettered 
men, and have acknowledged openlj tne truth, and 
have, now, either for pleasure or displeasure ii m 
nmts, taken hire and temporal wages to forsake the 
truth, and to hold a'eainat it, slandering and pursuing 
them that covet to follow Christ in the way of righte* 
ovsnesSj—^ftumy mm and, women are therefore m&ved. 
But many more, through the grace of God^ shall \m 
moved hereby to l«am the truth of Grod, to do there- 
after, and to stand boldly thereby.''* 

It is somewhat melancholy to reckon, amonff tha 
deserters from the doctsine or Wiclif, a man so vlva^ 
trions for learning and munificence at Richard Fiem- 
Bichard Fleming, the founder of Lin* ^^' 
eolka College, Onord. After he had proceeded to hia 
master^s degree he became notorious^ at the Univer- 
sity, for his zealous patronage of Jtht reformed opitt*- 
ibns, and actually appeared as their defender in itm 
public schook. One would ffladly be persuaded that 
the subsequent counter-revolution in his principles, 
Was the result of honest conviction, and that his in- 
tegrity did not sink under the weight of his Church 
pioferments. The ehange of his conduct, ^atever 
may hfive been the cause of it, was as complete all 
the most vehement sincerity could have produced. 
His enmity to the heretical notions was quite as de- 
cided aa his support of them had ever oeen. His 
noble foundation is, itself, a monument at least of 
the strength of his hostility; for it was expressly 
designed by him for the education of adversaries to 

* 7lM»pe*BCamlnatioil iti Wordsw. Ecelea'Biogr. vSA mtptL 
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the doetrines of the Reformer. In 1396 he "was one 
of the twelve censors, appointed by the Uniyersity, 
for the examination of Wiclif 's writings. In 1420 
he was promoted to the see of Lincoln ; and would, 
afterwards, have been translated by the Pope to that 
of York, if the King had not refused his consent. It 
has already been stated, that it was this Richard 
Fleming, who, as Bishop of this diocese, was charged 
with the disinterment of Wiclif 's remains, in puv» 
snanee of the decree of the Council of Conetance ; an 
office which he executed with so much good will, 
that he caused the bones of the heretic to he burned, 
and the ashes to be cast into the waters of ^e Swift. 
He died in January, 1430, and was buried in his own 
cathedral.* 

It would be useless to mention several other names, 
comparatively obscure, which brought similar dis* 
credit on ^e cause of Wiclif. But whatever may 
Wide diaper, have been the frailty, or the imfaitfafu^ 
■iou ^wicUTs ness, of some among his emissaries, it 
priDctpiefc jQ^g^ always be remembered, that, when 
the bitterest hour of persecution arrived, multitudes 
among his followers were found faithfol unto death* 
With regard to his " poor priests,'' at least, theioeert- 
ness and painfidness of their exertions is beyond all 
dispute* By their incessant labours, hispnnciples 
were ao widely dispersed^ that, as Knighton affirin& 
'* they were multiplied, hke suckers from the root of 
a tree, and every where filled the compass of the king* 
dom ; insomuch that a man could not meet two peo* 
pie on the road, but one of them was a disciple of 
Wiclif 's." Of this statement Sir Thomas More com* 
plains, as a pernicious exaggeration ; and yet he him- 
self is compelled to acknovnedge the vast increiase of 
the heretics, when seeking for probable grounds of 
charge against them, as fomenters of rebeluon against 
Henry Y .t The character ascribed to theni, generally, 

« UiwiB,C7L p. 279, 28a t Lew^ c. x. p. 218^ 2ia 
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hj the Popkh chronicler, isv as mi^ht be expected, 
miioh more honourable to their activity, than to their 
wisdom or their piety. He speaks of them as wordy 
aftd disputatious; outtalking all who ^ . ^^ , 
ventured to contend with them; and ni!J^pta?ion "f 
exhibiting a wonderful agreement in wiciif'sfoUow' 
opinion among themselves. He even ^"^^ 
charges them with a Saracenic pugnacity, abhorrent 
&om the meekness and patience which become the 
followers of Christ; declaring that " they were rather 
suspected of being disciples of Mahcvnet, who forbade' 
his followers to argue for his law, but ordered them 
to defend it with warlike fortitude, and to fight for it." 
The whole discipline of the Lollards, indeed, accord- 
ing to this writer, was totally different from that of 
our Saviour : for He said, if any one wiU not hear 
yoUj when you depart ovt of that houses or city, shake 
off the dust of your feet for a testimony against them^ 
Not so the Wiclifites : their language wasy — If any 
one ujtU not hear you, or shaU say any thing against 
you, take the sword and strike him, or wound his rem^ 
tation with a hacJdnting tongue V^* It is somewnat 
amusing to find this Komish ecclesiastic, ascribing 
to the J^llards the very maxims which were noto- 
riously in the mouth of^ the ,most zealous and igno- 
rant Papists. Every one will remember the advice 
of, St. Lewis to all good and unlearned Catholics : 
'' Never argue with a heretic. If any such should 
presume to assail your faith, make him no other re- 
ply but to draw your sword from its scabbard, and 
to drive it, as far as it will go, into his belly !" That 
the reformists were often violent, noisy, and perti- 
nacious, and sometimes abundantly lacking in dis- 
cretion, may very easily be believed. It would have 
been surprising, indeed, if their 'proceedings had 
been unifomily temperate and prudent, in a cause sd 
fitted to cidl forth the most impetuous energiM «fet 

Knightoiv 2662, fi663k 2665.. Letwii» c. x. p^ ai8'220. 
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l^onuai nmtore. It must, fother, be ooneeded, that 
the principles of their great master himself were, 
some of them, rery liable to abuse, aad wonlcl be 
often likely to make wild work in the brains of tam^Ae 
and unlettered men. Bot when we hear them gene- 
rally accused of maintaining their ground by means 
of atrocious slander, or sanguinary Tiolence, we haye 
only to recollect, that the same arts which hare been 
used to make the cause of Widif odious, were aftep» 
wards prodigally employed against that of Martin 
Luther. The wictifites nad in their possession more 
powerful resources than those of brawling, or blood- 
shed. They had the English Bible in their hands, or 
in their memories. Here lay the grand secret of their 
strength. Both men and women, as Knighton him- 
self informs us, commenced teachers t>f the Chspel m 
their mother tongue. In other words, they recited the 
very Oracles of God to those who could nof read, and 
who were, consequently, unable to consult the Holy 
Volume for themselves. If this weapon had not been 
at their command, the^ would, probably, have been 
as men that beat the air. Thev might have fretted 
out their time upon the stage or the world, .** full of 
sound and fury ;** but their counsel would have come 
to naught ! 

Another charge, made by the same historian, is, 
that " the preachers of WicliTs opinions were usually 
guarded by their hearers, armed with sword and 
target for their defence, that no one might attempt 
any thing against them, or their blasphemous doc- 
trine, or might dare, at any time, to contradict it."* 
There is, it must be confessed, something rather 
Saracenic and Mahometan in this picture. To our 
conceptions, the preacher of the Gospel of peace, 
sunroimded by his armed satellites, is a strange ana 
revolting spectacle. But, then, in order to estimate 
this attter rightly, we must carry our thougto baelh 
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into the firarteenth century. We mnfit " entertain 
ooBJecture" of a period, ymen society was mde and 
turbulent, and when the omnipresence of the law was 
not felt as it is now. The preacher of religious novel- 
ties would, atfirsty have much opposition to encoun* 
ter, from the prejudices of a people immersed in 
superstition ; especially when corrupt and interested 
iidversaries were constantly at hand to goad them 
into fury. The doctrine, might, on the whole, be 
found palatable enough, when once its qualities were 
Imown ; but, in man^ instances, the difficulty would 
be to obtain a hearing;, more particularly, if the 
preacher, like Swinderby, should be^n by a direct 
and rehement onset upon the favourite vanities and 
indulgences of the age. In such cases, it might 
naturally be expected, that an exasperated populace 
would, occasionally, burst into furious outrage; so 
that, in the absence of an effective police, the person 
«f ike prea'dier would be left wholly unprotected, if 
he ventured on his ministrations witnout a retinue of 
friends, provided with the means pf overawing the 
multitude. Even in the eighteenth century the lives 
c^ Wesley and of Whitfield were sometimes in dan- 
ger fri»m the passions of the mob. It can, therefore, 
hardly be surprising, that the followers of Wiclif 
should have been frequently compelled, between 300 
and 400 years earlier, to guard themselves against 
similar perils. That, when the doctrine began to 
find favour with the multitude, the martial array 
might be as effective against the terrors of ecclesias- 
tical discipline, as it had been against those of popu- 
lar violence, is, it must be allowed, very far from 
improbable. But here, agamj it must be kept in mind, 
that the aee was, comparatively, lawless. Besides, 
there can be no doubt, that the Lollard congregations, 
were frequently attended by worshipful knights «nd 
squires, whose very costume was, in those days, «t 
least partially warlike. So that it would be un- 
reasonable to inf^r, from Such scenes and practices, 

30 
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that Widif was the patriarch of rebelUoti, or that 
Lollardism received its main impulse from a spirit 
of revolutionary violence and disorder. 

These remarks, though perhaps somewhat digres- 
sive, are rendered necessary hy the attempts which 
have heen made to connect the name and the cause 
of Wiclif, with all the revolutionary symptoms of 
that period. It has heen asserted, tor instance, hy 

_ ^ .. Yarillas and others, that the seditious 
John Baiie, not lanatic John Balle, was a disciple and 
a disciple of emissary of Wiclif, or, in other words, 

*' ' * one of his poor priests. This asse;:tiony 

however, is destitute of all reasonable evidence, ^hat 
the opinions scattered by this fanatic had some re« 
remblance to those of Wiclif and his followers, may 
certainly be true ; but then it is also quite clear, that 
the resemblance was precisely such as exists between 
an outrageous caricature and a fair original. That 
h^ had any connexion with Wiclif, has never been 
shown. Toothing can be more certain than the fact, 
that he had fallen under the censures of Archbishop 
Langham, as a preacher of manifold and seandalous 
errors, in the year 1366/ long before the poor priests 
of Wiclif had been heard of. And Walsingham ex- 
pressly affirms, that, for upwards of twei^y years, 
previous to the rebellion of the peasantry, hehaa been 
ousily plying the trade of revolutionary agitation .f By 
Knignton he is accordingly styled, not the follower, 
but the forerunner of Wiclif, as John the Baptist was 

The insurrec- ^® forerunner of Christ. As for the in- 
tion of the pea- surrection of the peasantry, Walsingham 
awri^tomJ Skscribes it, among various other causes, 
lif and his foi- to the prevalence of religious mendican* 
lowera. cy^ The professors of poverty, he com- 

plains, (forgetful of the principles of the Order, and 
lusting after the wealth which they had renounced) 
had shamefully pandered to the bad passions both oi 

• Wilk. CoDc, iii. 64, t Wa20. p. 292. 
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high and low; and all with a view to the accumula- 
tion of riches. For this pur]^se " they had called 
good evil, and evil good, seducing the nobles by their 
atteries, the populace by their lies, and leading both 
classes into pernicious errors/' And this surmise is 
powerfully supported by the confession of the derna* 
go^ue Jack Straw, immediately previous to his exe- 
cution. According to his statement, the design of 
the insurgents was to exterminate all possessioners, 
bishops, monks, canons, and rectors of churches : and 
the only ecclesiastics to be spared, were, not the 
emissaries of Wiclif. but the begging friars ! These 
alone would have oeen suffered to live, as being 
amply sufficient for all the purposes of religious 
ministration.* That the followers of the Reformer 
were among the instigators of this commotion, is 
rendered further improbable, by the remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that his ereat patron, John of Gaunt, was 
one chief object of me fury of the insurgents. . They 
not only fired his palace, and destroyed his furniture, 
but actually sought his lif^. It is also perfectly no- 
torious, that the Commons, (although they concurred 
in advising the repeal of the charters of general 
manumission, extorted from the king by the insurgent 
villains) ai^cribed the insurrection wholly to the in- 
tolerable burdens laid upon the kingdom, by the pro- 
digalitv of the court. '* To speak the real truth," tney 
say, *^the injuries lately done to the ^^^^^ 
poorer commons, more than tney ever suf" theCommonBto 
fered before^ caused them to rise and to the oppreasicm 
commit the mischief done in their late "^^v^^f^ 
riot : and there is still cause to fear greater evils, if 
sufficient remedy be not timely provided."t It is not, 

* " Qui in paupertate pezaeTerard jurayenuit, dicunt bonum malum, «t 
malum bonum, Beducentes princlnes adulationibua, plebem mendadifl^ et 
utrusque secum in devium pertranentea." — Wato. p. 281. " Soli menot- 
cantea Tixissent auper terram, qui suffeciflBent pro aacrta celebrandia^ et 
eonferendis, universeB teinB."^WalB. p. 283. 

t Rot Pari 5 Rich. ii. p. 100, cited in fiajlanx's Middle Agei^ toL ii. ft 
S3, 94. 
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iadeed, to be supposed that the langua^ of reforma- 
tion, however reasonable or moderate, would much 
tend to strengthen the endurance of the people under 
diese oppressions. But this is a vety insufficient 
reason for representing Wiclif and his travelling^ 
preachers, as conspirators against the peace and wei- 
£ire of the realm. 

Having, above, considered the various resources 
derived by the cause of reformation, from the energy 
of Wiclif himself, and from the activit^r and zeal of 
his followers, historical fairness requires that we 
should survey the external and accidental advan- 
tages, which accrued to the same cause, from the 
Bncoonffemeiit iJ^A^coce and patronage of the great, 
afforded to wie- The foregoing narrative has akeady 
lif by (he great gjiown that the aggressions of the Re- 
former drew down no unfavourable looks from the 
high places of the land, so long as those aggressions 
were confined to abuses, whidi broufi^ht the eccle- 
siastical and secular interests into conflict with each 
other. The amount of encouragement and security 
thus obtained, will be best estimated from an enume- 
ration of the distinguished persons, who are repre- 
sented as propitious to the views of the Reformer. 
At the head of those distinguished persons, it is 
usual to reckon that illustrious sove- 

Edwaid m ^'^ Edward the Third ; who, for the 
countenance afforded by him to so pestilent a cha- 
fatter, has been consigned, by some historians, to the 
severest displeasure of heaven. Bodily sicknes^ 
mental decline, and an inglorious old age, if we may 
credit those writers, were the just retribution received 
by him at the hand of an onended God. That this 
sovereign formed a worthy estimate of Wiclif 's 
talents and accomplishments there can be no doubt; 
for he employed him in matters of the deepest na- 
tional importance, involving his own royal prero£^- 
tive, and the most vital interests of his kingdom : but 
he, probably, was quite unconscious that, in so doings 
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he had called down the dmne wrath upon his head. 
With the varieties of theological opinion, the mo* 
narch did but slightly trouble nimsell; and in Wiclif 
he found, what the exigences of his affairs required, 
not a desperate beresiarch, but an able servant and an 
enlightened counsellor. It is, however, undeniable, 
that the confidence of his sovereign must have in* 
vested the Reformer with a dignity and an authority, 
highly favourable to the advancement of his principles 
and opinions. 

It is further indisputable, that Johanna, johanna,Queea 
the widow of the Black Prince, was Dowagw. 
deeply interested for the honour and the personal 
safety of Wiclif; for, it will be recollected, d&at it 
was her peremptory injunction, delivered by her mes- 
senger. Sir Lewis Clifford, which arrested the hand 
of ecclesiastical power, when it was ready tofall upon 
hiuK in the s^nod at Lambeth. 

How Wiclif was honoured and sup- john of Gaunt 
ported by John of Gaunt, must have 
fully appeared in the course of our narrative. It has 
been supposed that the monkish historians have tes- 
tified their sense of die duke's delinquency in this 
matter, by falsely representing him as little better 
than a traitorous conspirator. I will not attempt to 
estimate the force of these imputationsif. " We can- 
not hope,'* as the historian ot the middle ages has ■ 
observed, *' to disentangle the intrigues of that remote 
age, as to which our records are of no service, «Bd 
the chroniclers are very slightly informed."* It is 
more to our present purpose to remark, that the mo* 
lives of the duke for patronising the cause of reform, 
were^ in all probability, more of a political than ai 
religious complexion. It is true, that he vigorously 
resisted the attempt which was mtlde in 1390, to 
deprive ^ca people of their Exiglish translation (^ the 
ScriptuKs, deelaring, with a mighty oath, that hf 

* Lewis, c. X. p. dlO. 

3to* 
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wouM maintftin tlieif ri^ht to read the law of theif 
faith in their own language, " against those, whoever 
they might be, who brought in the bill :"* and his 
protestation was acutely seconded by the arguments 
of other speakers, who contended, that, if me exist* 
ing amount of error were to determine the expediency 
of suppressing translations, the Latin Tulgate would, 
of all others, deserve prohibition, " seeing that the 
decretals reckoned no fewer thsm sixty-six Latii| 
heretics."t But then, on the other hand, we have also 
^een, that when the dispute between Wiclif and the 
Church became more strictly theological than before, 
the favour of the duke instantly began to wane. 
He had set his face like a flint against the more secu- 
lar tyranny of Rome ; but had no inclination what* 
ever to commit himself to a conflict with her spi- 
ritual supremacy, relative to mere matters of belief. 
It cannot, however, be questioned, that whatever 
may have been his motives^ his protection was, on 
die whole, a tower of strength to the cause of tho 
reformers. - 

ABM,tiie«eeB From the character transmitted to us 
©fRicharJll rf Anne of Bohemia, the queen of 
Richard II. it may safelv be concluded, that the pro* 
gress of Scriptural trutn was regarded by her with 
fervid interest. This excellent and amiable lady was 
the daughter of the emperor Charles IV. and sister to 
Wenceslaus, kin^ of Bohemia ; and her whole life 
and habits, in this country, were such as gave an 
honoarable and elective sanction to the most import- 
ant of Wiclif 's labours, " The noble Queen of Engv 
land," says he,t *^ the sister of C«sar. may hear the 
Gospel written in three languages, Bohemian, Ger- 
man* and Latin; and to Jtereticate her, on this ac- 
count, would be Luciferian folly V* There appeared, 
indeed, but little disposition to hereticaU her, on the 
fart of the hierarchy. . On the contrary, her scriptuz*^ 

Htibun, vol iU. p. g6._ t Lewis, c x. p. 24IX 
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Studies formed one leading topie of commendatiQn, in 
the sermon delivered at her funeral, by Archbishop 
Arundel. " Although she was a stranger,'' he $ai^ 
" jret she constantly studied the four Grospels in £ng« 
lish, with the expositions of the doctors : and in the 
study of these, and in the perusal of godly books, she 
was more diligent than the prelates themsdves, 
although their office and calling required it."^ This 
may be thought a somewhat strange 'and hazardous 
encomium, from the mouth of the Komish primate of 
all England. But it may easily be imagined, that in 
his juc^ment, it was one thing to sanction the use of 
the Scriptures among persons of education and rank, 
(especially when guarded by orthodox commentaries,) 
and another, to throw open the sacred oracles to rash 
and self-sufficient ignorance. Besides, the prelate 
would probably have been rather more parsimonious 
in his praise, could he have foreseen, that certain of 
her majesty's attendants would, on the death of their 
mistress, carry back with them the writings and the 
principles of Wiclif to their native country, Bohemia, 
and would thus assist to scatter the seeds of reformat 
tion, more widely Uian ever, over the continent of 
Europe. 

With regard to King Richard himself, ju^j,^ j^ 
it would, perhaps, be idle to predicate of 
him, either attachment or opposition to the views of 
Wiclif. When he came to the throne, he was merelv 
an "intoxicated boy." As he grew up to manhooa, 
the better elements of his nature were lost and dis- 
sipated amidst the gaities of his prodisal court, while 
its worser qualities developed themselves into a dis- 
astrous maturity. Like his ancestor, Edward the 
Second, he became the slave of worthless favourites ; 
and if any thing like energy remained in his charac- 
ter, it vented itself in eruptions of arrogance and 
passion; as when he declared to the mealsengert of 

* Iiewis e. z. p. 21SL 
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Paxliameiit that he would not, at their request, re* 
more the meanest scullion from his kitchen. In a 
character like this, it would be vain to look for any 
decided riews relative to those deep and solemn 
questions which were connected with the state of the 
national religion. All that can be said of him is, that 
in the early period of his reign, he manifested no 
positive aversion to the person or the principles of 
Wiclif ; and that the persecuting ordinance above 
alluded to, was rather the work of the hierarchy 
than of the king himself. It was not till the year 
1395, that the audacity of the Lollards awakened 
him to a decisive manifestation of his own displea^ 
sure at their proceedings. 

Among the nobility and gentry of England, both 
Wiclif and his followers found many zealous and 
9teady friends. It will be remembered that, when 
he first appeared before the prelates at St. PauPs, he 

was attended, not only by the Duke of 
SSTkn^S: Lancaster, but by Henry Percy, Earl of 

Derby, and Earl Marshal of England^ In 
pne of his homilies, he declares that he had great 
comfort of certain knights, that they favoured the 
Gosoel, and were disposed to read it in English.* 
Of these, several have been mentioned by the chroni* 
clers,t together with dukes and earls, wno, ** having 
a zeal for Grod. but not according to knowledge, sur- 
rounded the false preachers with a military band, that 
they might not suffer reproaches or losses by the 
orthodox, on account of their profane doctrine." But 
of all the noble persons who rendered the principles 
Lard Cobha ®^ Wiclif honourable, by their own faith 
"^ and virtue, Lord Cobham, is beyond com* 
parison, the most illustrious. It is probable that he 
was a hearer of Wiclif himself, in his youth. Most 

* Lewis, c X. p. 244. 

t The names mentioned bj Knighton, arn Sir Thomas Latimer, Sit 
Lewie Clifford, (the same who brought trie queen dowager's messafe t9 
^e prelates at Lambeth) 8ir John Pecche, Sir Richard Stoiy, or etunj, 
laiir Reginald Hilton, and Sir John TruaseC 
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certaioly he was a strennous and consistent supporter 
of bis opinions, which he intrepidlr mBiatained, not 
only as a primie indindual, but in his place as a peer 
of Ffljliament. When he was finally brought to 
answer before the archbishop and clerry, at the house 
of the Dominican Friars in London, ne bore the fol- 
lowing testimony to the excellence of bis masler'a 
doctrine ; " As for that virtuous man, Wiclif, whose 
judgments ye so highly disdain, I shall say here, of 
jDj psit, both before God aod man, that before I knew 
that despised doctrine of bis, I never abstained from 
•in. But since I learned therein to fear my Lord 
Qod, it hath otherwise, I trust, been with me. So 
much grace could 1 never find in ail your glorious in- 
structionB ;"— all which provoked the following reply 
from Dr. Walden, prior of the Carmelites. "It wer6 
Dot well with me, if I had no grace to amend till I 
heard tbe devil preach ! St. Hierome saith, that he 
which seeketh sucb suspected masters, shall not find 
lie mid-dav light, but the mid-day devil." Tbe Gnal 
result of all these proceedings is well known, and 
needs not to be recited here. This magnanimous 
and inflexible confessor, abandoned by his sovereign, 
and hunted down by the fury of his persecutors, was, 
at last, consigned to martyrdom, and perished in the 
Bjunes, with the praises of God in his mouth, and the 
spirit of his Saviour in his heart.* 
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It appears, therefore, quite incontestably, that the 
spirit wnich Wiclif sent abroad bad brought into cap* 
tivityy not only the poor, the weak, and tne ignorant, 
but numbers of high-bom and enlightened men. 
The excellent of the earth were touched by the flame 
of the altar ; and with that sacred fire shut up in their 
bones, they went forth and did valiantly, in the cause 
of truth, of meekness, and of righteousness. That 
dangerous and turbulent elements mixed themselves 
up in the commotions produced by better principles, 
it would be preposterous to deny. But such, un- 
happily, are the conditions under which our lallen 
humanity is often doomed to receive the most inesti- 
mable blessings which it may please a gracious Pro- 
vidence to bestow. It becomes us, therefore, to be 
deeply thankful for the good which has been won- 
derfully elicited from the conflict^ and to labour, with 
all our faculties, for its preservation. 

In chum liom a eibbet, and consumed to death by a fire kindled below. 
The suiSeringa of a traitor call for generoiu compaflsion. Thoee of a 
heretic are not even worth mentioning ! I eay nothing of the historian's 
renresentation of Oldcastle's ''arrogant and insulting" conduct to his 
iudgea, and of the " mild and dignified" demeanour of Archbishop Arun- 
del. This is nothing more than was to bo expected, as a matter or course. 
Those whi^ may be curious for a specimen of Arundel's " mild and dig. 
nified demeanour," will do well to consult his examination of William 
Thorpe; who records many of the "wondrous and bhimeful" words 
spoken to him by the primate, " menacing him, and all others of ths 
MiQS sect, to be punished and destroyed to tne uttermost." 
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CHAPTER XI. 



port of the IfUardn—TuTbulence of the LoUarde^King Riehard 
IZ requested to return from Ireland to the succLroftUCh^r^ 

-Tetter of Pope Bomface IX,~Certain poaiHons of Widif^. 
d^ned at Oxfor^ktatute de fferetico'^CoZuredd^-^U^ 
fiutrl thejrst victim of tfua law-Proce^slfA^cm^h^ 
Arundelr^donHnued moience of the Lollards-lLaw, t^w^liZ 
^^ persona tn civil qffice to tde an oath against iMaMim^ 
Tnqutsitortal Conatitution of Archbishop Ohicheley-Bf^ct^ 
^^,fP>«^t^-BUhop Pecock tcritea'against tKe SS^^rdZ^ 
ff i^if^^tT^^ BwAci«--"fli« Repre!aor»-.Hia «7Ve«rt,a 
2L ■ / • 5* centres the preaching of the Mendicants-^ffe 
mmntaina the svfflcieney of the Scriptures, and guestuma the 
prudence of relying on the tnfalliinlity of the Church^For these 
^nwns he ts forbidden the King's presence, and expelled from 
the Himae of J^rds—He is convened before the Archbishop for 
f^esy-^Abjurea-^Is imprisoned for Ufe in Thorney Abbey-lper^ • 
aecutwn of the Lollards renewed under Henry VTL— Martyrdom 
Of Joanna Baughton^Martvrdom of Tylstcorth- Bishop Nix^ 
inhumanity towards those toho abjured^Theae erueUiea eventu^ 
aUy fatal to the Papacy in England. 

After the death of Wiclif, the mighty waters which 
he had sent forth to cleanse the land, continued to 
flow onward, with a stream continually more impe- 
tuous and more turbid. Their strength was, unhap- 
pily, increased by many a tributary torrent, which 
fall into their channel, and mingled its impurities 
with their tide. The dangers which they threatened, 
from the first, were doubtless formidable— though, 
probably, much exaggerated by the apprehensions or 
the indignation of the hierarchy. At last, deep began 
to crfll on deep, with a voice so fearful, that the 
Church called loudl^r and passionately for the assist- 
ance of the State, in arresting the progress of the 
deluge, and saving the realm ac on'*^ from pollution 
and devestation. 
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' The work of embankment against the 

Tno^Dffi dreaded inundation, was vi^rously pro- 
•niiMtheWie- secuted shortly after Wiclif^s removal. 
*"^ In 1388, a commission was issued to cer* 

tain individuals, for the seizure x>f all the "little 
books*' and tracts of the heresiarch and his auxilia- 
ries. This commbsion was fortified with a power to 
make proclamation^ in the king's name, forbidding t6 
all persons, of whatever degree, on pain of imprison-^ 
pent and forfeiture, the use of those pernicious writ- 
ings, or the support of the scandalous opinions which 
they contained. And in order that these precautions 
might be co-extensive with the evil, letters-patent, to 
the same effect, were addressed, at the instance of 
the primate, to commissioners, throughout most of 
the counties of England. In spite of these measures^ 
1394. ^^ indications continued to become more 

and more formidable ; till, in 1394, they 
were so appalling, that it was thought needful to 
invoke the personal exercise of the royal authority. 
Pttitton to Tax ^ ^*^ year,^ a petition was presented to 
liamem on the Parliament on the part of the Lollards^ 
nartof the in the form of twelve conclusions, de- 
LoUards. nouncing the abuses of the Church, and 

demanding its reformation, in language of greater 
boldness than had ever before been hazarded in the 
legislature.* In addition to this, if we may credit 

Walsingham, 'such was the audacity of 
SJ'lS^'*^ the LoUards, that they placarded the 

gates of St. Paul's Cathedral, and West- 
minster Abbey, with factious manifestoes, and out- 
rageous accusations of the clergy. t Richard was, at 
that time, in Ireland: and so pressing was the dan^- ' 
ger, that messengers were dispatched to him, with 
the Archbisht^) of York and the Bishop of London at 



• This petition is printed in Willrins, bvthe title of "I , 

lioUaidoram, in quodam libelio pomctn plsno Parliamento Regto Aj> 
glijB." A.l>. W94. 18 Wc ii. Wilfc Conci iii. p. 221. 

t WalflL ^ 38a *^ 
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ibeir head, to entreat that he would The King n. 
hasten his return, and sncconr the true quested to r©. 
ftith and the holj^ Church, ^which were £S^ toS mo- 
then assailed with inere^le insults coxa of Uw 
and afflictions. Upon Ais application, ^^""^ 
his Majesty instantly repaired to En^and : and find« 
inff that certain of the knighthood and 
ndbility of the kingdom were leaders and SrdSSy^aS 
instigators of these commotions, he sum- menaces tiie pa* 
moned several into his presence, and ttonsofu^iard. 
forhade them, with the sternest menaces *""* 
and rehukes, to continue their favour to the seditious 
Lollards. Sir Richard Stury was, more especially, 
the ohject of the royal indication. He was com* 

Selled to ahjure the principles and tenets of ^ese 
angerous people; and when he had done this, the 
king in his turn sw6re to him, that, if ever he (mred 
to violate his oath, he should perish, without mercy, 
by an ignominious death.* The faith of the king, 
and the zeal of the hierarchy, were further invoked 
by an urgent epistle from Boniface IX. Letter of Pope 
in tvhich he called upon the Church to Boniface ix. 
root out and destroy the maintainers of doctrines, 
subversive of the State, both civil and ecclesiasticaL 
and exhorted the monarch to strengthen the hands of 
the clergy with all the aids of the secular authority 
and power* 

By these ijaanifestations of vigour, the work of 
open agitation was, for a time, suppressed. The 
vigilance, however, of Archbishop Arundel suffered 
no relaxation. A provincial council was held by him 
in 1396, in which eighteen conclusions 
from Wiclif *s Trialogus were condem- oertJn** twai- 
ned, and a friar by the name of Wodford tions of ww 
was <»dered to draw Up an answer to q^^^ ** 
them. The University of Oxford was 
further called upon to examine the writings of the 

'Wall, pi 388^-380. 

31 
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heretie, and to certify their report thereon in ike 
Chancery. To this iajunction, that body opposed the 
privilege of their exempt jurisdiction ; a plea which 
was speedily b«aten down by die Royal Letters Pa- 
tent, peremptorily forbidding them to lely on anv 
such immunity. They were further threatened with 
a Visitation from the archbishop, who distinctly 
cfasTTed the whole University with heretical pravity; 
and thus succeeded in goading them to reluctant ao 
tioo. The result was, thai, Eifter some opposition, 
twelve delegates were dispatched to the Convocation, 
then sitting at St. Paul's, with a lon^ list of censur- 
able articles, eitracted from the writings of the Be- 
former; but accompanied with a protestation that, 
with many, their authority was but small, and, ac- 
cordingly, recommending these articles to the consi- 
deration of " his Excellent Paternity," with a view 
to their being submitted to their most holy Father, 
the Pope. 

aiuaT* lit St- -^1 t^'^i t' ^^ easily be understood, 
reiica Combu- was little better than to follow the scent 
nndo. of heresy with keen nostrils but with muz- 

zled jaws. More Remising times, however^ wvre 
near at hand. The hierarchy grew wsary of a cenflict 
against innovation, with blunt and impotent weapons. 
"ttie reign of a usurper, deeply indebted to their ki- 
fluence for bis crown, promised to aim them with 
much more destructive implements. They accord- 
ingly forgot their loyally in their zeal," and hoped 

"nieclergf," n;i Fuller, "ven Itu fim (hu lol thta danu of dia- 
Ij, Tbaaam ArundeL archblalK^ of Canurburj, iruda a htpwil 
iamiKl's wo^ Vir damiTtabilur poputt. He IbowiA blmnlfn 
IBI In Uie lonoBT, ■ panoEu in the luur put of hli eenooiL » trtiuv 
Ih. Hs sggnyHwdUuchildiBhinatixeBof KlehudjUidbiiiu- 
rto govetu, nmgnifrnig chepaia uid pgiftctlon of Hsnn Dokeof 

:aner. And Ihue einDltioiifl dai^TmeD abuea Ibfl wnr lnDn> 

of Ihe nnaaary, who, rerenjng them, and puulng Lhe wroiu obd 
ihetr^iiKjnliB, mitiiiiheliraisilpirtnledHnounii religion, co^plU^ 

ffinliine of Henry u n nsorper, II ie nH mi rwsoina Id WDDCunCi 
jijtaoicm upon iha dHp conmiuuionel qimdon, wheifier hie «ei»iir» 
iBt£nnKR[B,pi:Dpcdj,aUBUrpaUaij ccwiuiber ih* chmiD which 
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that mllegiaace to the Church might sanctify treason 
to their sovereign. As a reward for the invaluable 
services of the dergy in helping him to the throne, 
Henry lY. consented to light up the flames of reli- 
gious persecution in the land, and to consign himself 
to everlasting dishonour, b)r passing that execrable 
law for the burning of heretics alive, which was the 
disgrace of our statute book for two centuries and a 
half! 

It is, perhaps, scarcely too much to say^ that by 
that brutal enactment, which converted Kings into 
the slaves and butchers of the Church, the doom of 
the Papacy in England was sealed.* It had a long 
respite ; but, nevertheless, this was its death warrant. 
The clergy, it may be frankly allowed, had consider- 
able ground for complaint. The abuse heap^ upon 
them by the Lollards was not only furious but indis^ 
criminate: and besides, the Reformers would proba- 
bly have suffered little to remain untouched, if they 
had been left entirely to their own impulses. Cathe- 
drals, abbeys, and monasteries might have fallen be- 
fore them : all endowments might have been swept 
away : and there was no inconsiderable danger lest 

giety itself should have been rendered almost hateful, 
y me unsocial austerity which was beginning to 
furrow the countenance and to cloud the brow of 
' their religion. In addition to this; it can scarcely be 

then took place might not more fitlj be designated as a Revolution some* 
what similar to that of 1688. Thepoint is discussed by Mr. Hallam, Mid- 
dle Ages, rol. iii. p. 120— 124. lliat some of the parties concerned in 
these transactions, and especially Hem^ himseli^ were more or less, con- 
scious of that sort of irr^ularity and yiolence, which popularly, goes by 
the name of disloyalty and usurpation, will scarcely be questioned : and 
this is ^U which js necessary for mj purpose. 

* ** We find a remarkable petition in 8 Hen. IV., profenedly aimed 
against the Lollards, but intended, as T strongly suspect, in their favour. 
It condemns persons preaching against the Catholic fiuth or sacramenti^ 
to imprisonment against the next parliament, where Uiey were to abide 
such judgment as should be rendered by the king and peers of the recUm. 
This seems supeiseds th» burning statute of 2 Hen^ IV., and the .spirit- 
ual cogniauice of heresy. Rot. Pari p. 683. See, too^ p. 626.. The pe- 
tition was expressly gristed ; but the clergy, 1 suppose, prevented its ap- 
pearing OD the BalL** Hillaii^MiddlAAfes,ToLlfi.p.]^iMl|B*. 
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denied, that the whole fabric of society was in aame 
hazard from their principles. There is reason to 
believe, that by many of them the reign of the saints 
upon earth was eagerly anticipated ; and that their 
impatience, if not effectively curbed, might have 
broken out into wild and fearful commotion. Under 
these circumstances, if the Church and the State had 
combined to repress, by vigorous laws, such mani- 
festations of opinion as threatened the peace and sta* 
bility of the empire, they would have done nothing 
which could reasonably merit the censures c^ the most 
enlightened age. Instead of this, the hierarchy pxe^ 
ferred dealing with the innovators rather as heretics, 
than as traitors or incendiaries ; and, not only so, but 
they fixed upon the most absurd of all the Romish 
dogmas as the test of heresy. The "murderous 
question" by which they brougnt their inquisitions to 
an issue, was, always, ^* Do you or do you not be* 
lieve, that material bread remains in the Sacrament, 
after the words of consecration have been uttered ?" 
and if the answer was in the a£Eirmative, nothing 
remained for the delinquent but a death of excru* 
ciating anguish. The immediate effect of such pro« 
ceedings was, that the Lollards were regarded, not as 
sufifering the penalty due to revolutionary opinions 
and practices, but as martyrs in the cause of Scrip- 
tural truth. The more remote consequences were, 
that a sentiment of abhorrence was gradually im- 
bibed against the clergy, as monsters of inhumanity 
and injustice. And under the force of these convic- 
tions, the Romish establishment sunk, eventually, 
into the Must. 

Wiuiam Sau- "^^^ ^^^^ victim of this detestable 
tr^, the first Vic- law was William Sautre, parish priest 
tim of this law. of St. Osyth, in the city of London, 
who may justly be styled the proto-martyr of Eng- 
land. He was charged with eight articles of heresy, 
one of which related to the sacramental question. 
With lespect to this, he declared diat the consecrated 
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clement was the bread of life, which came down from 
heaven; but affirmed that it remained very bread, as 
it was before. Having thus, to use the language of 
Dr» Lingard, " refused to give any satisfaction on the 
subject ^ Me Eucharisty" ne was declared to be con- 
victed as a heretic : and " the unhappy man," says 
the same writer, " instead of being snut up in an 
asylum for lunatics, was burnt to death as a male' 
factor^ in the presenee of an immense multitude." 
We have here a signal instance of the artifice with 
which unscrupulous ingenuity can contrive to insinu- 
ate falsehood, under the aspect of candour and hu- 
manity. Who would not imagine, from a perusal of 
die above sentence, that the judges were, on this one 
occasion, forgetful of their ordinary gentleness ; and 
that, by a strain of unusual severity, an unfortunate 
maniac was punished as a criminal ? Who would 
conjecture, from the words of the historian, that the 
victim was sacrificed, according to a law dictated by 
that very Church which pronounced his sentence; 
and which, at that moment was impatient to pro- 
nounce the same sentence on all similar ^^malefac- 
tors r* 

* It is aflirmed by Dr. Lingard, that Sautrd, with unparalleled effbon- 
tery, denied his former conviction and recantation. This statMnent is 
not quite correct. The ar4»unt of the nuttter in the Arundel Regieter, is 
■8 follows : Sautrft was fiist convened before the Bishop of Norwich ; an<^ 
on that occasion, abjured his opinions, and among them, that which re- 
lated to the Eucharist On the 23d of May, 1400, he appeared before the 
primate, at the Chftpter-house of St. Paul's. The whole of the proceed* 
ma before the Bishop of Norwich were then read to him ; and he waa 
a^ed whether he was fully aware of the import of those proceeding 
and whether te had any thing to object to themi to which he refdied 
in the negative. He was then charged, not only with having maintained 
that true material bread remains in the sacrament after cdnaecration,— 
tat with having done so subsequently to his abjuration of that, and tht 
rest of his heretical opinions. And nere comes the perplexing pert of 
Bantrd's conduct: for, to this last interrogative, he repfied, at tt ttert 
wi^ a smilet or rather a antter. that he was ignorant of the premises ; 
although, in publiCf he affirmed that he had so held and taught, aubse- 
quently to the date of the process before the Bishop of Norwich. The 
words are as follows—" Aa que prs&tus Willeimus respondit; et quasi 
ridertdo, 9iv9 deridendoy prsmissa negavit, et ignoraviL ut dixit ; 
publicd tamen aaseruit quod pnedictam (heresin) tenuit et docuit. poR 
datamdlcttiioce«(biftctiperEpiscOTv^ Itwuuia^ 
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As this was the first holocaust offered up on th« 
altar of the mass, it was conducted with.punctilious 
solemnity, in order that future inauisitors miffht be 
provided with an exact precedent for the regulation 
of their proceedings. The offender was stripped of 
all his successive functions, from the order of priest 
to that of sexton. The cap of a layman was, next, 
placed upon his head, and he was then consigned, 
with the usual disgusting and hypocritical recom-. i 

mendation, to the tender mercy of the secular arm. 
By the secular arm die accursed pile was, according- 
ly, lighted ; and, for the first time in England, the 
names of persecution arose towards heaven, to out« 
rage and insult the God of all mercy and consolation ! 
ProeeedingB of ^^ would be tedious and unprofitable. 
Archbishop to Commemorate at length, the incessant 
Arundel activity with which the primate con- 

tinued to labour for the suppression of Wiclif 's wri- 
tings, for the extirpation of heresy, and for the ruin 
of the Lollards; or to recite the varied apparatus 
of canons and constitutions,* which he framed for 
these purposes, in the course of the several following 
years. I therefore passion to the accession of Henry 
v.; a period, at which the panic raised by the 
designs imputed to these people, appeals to have 
Continued Tio< ^^^ched its height. It IS afiGjrmed by 
lence of the Walsingham that the Lollards had fixed 
^^*"*"*' placards to the doors of the London 

churches, proclaiming that a hundred thousand stronff ' 

arms were in readiness to enforce their opinions ; and 
he adds, that they were instigated to these outrages 
by Sir John Oldcastle, otherwise Lord Cobham. The 
history of the transactions in which Uiis nobleman 

pear^ therefore, that the premisea (preemissa) which he, most uoac* 
countably, did deny, were,— not hie recantation,— but his subsequent 
pereeverance in preaching the doctrine he had renounced. What can 
possibly have tempted him to this denial, it is extremely difficult to 
iuuigine : for, when it was finally demanded of him, why he should no( 
tie pronounced a relapsed heretic, he had no causa whatever to alkeel 
•••Wilk.C!onc vol liLp. 25a ^ '■ 

*IlM!7iiiajbefoundinWiULCaQCYai.iU. Sao aim I«wUh c. fii. 
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IB said to have been implicated, is involved in more 
perplexity than I can here attempt to unravel. With 
regard to the account of these matters delivered by the 
Chronicler himself, it has been justly remarked, that 
" it is all a series of surmise and rumour, of alarm 
and anticipation. That any plot was formed, there 
is no evidence; and the probability is, that artful 
measures were taken to alarm the mind of the kins 
into anger and cruelty, by charges of treason, and 
rebellion, and meditated assassination.*'* The result, 
however, was, — ^that the prisons of London were 
filled, that nine and thirty persons were suspended 
by chains from a gallows, and burnt alive by a fire, 
kmdled from beneath, — Uiat Lord Cobham eventually 
perished in the same manner, — and that a vindictive 
statute was passed against the Lollards ; of which 
one principal provision was, that all persons employ* 
ed in civu offices, from the chancellor downward, 
should take an oath for the destruction of Lollardy. 

The preamble to this statute afSrais, j^^^ compel- 
that " great rumours, congre^tions, and ling, all perwni 
insurrections, had been raised in the JlS^an^^wiS 
realm of England, by divers liege sub- againvt LcOiard- 
pects of the (ing, as well by those who *"™-^ 
belonged to the heretical sect called LoUardie, as by 
others of their confederacy, excitation, and abetment, 
with a view to annul and subvert the Christian faith, 
and the law of God in this kingdom ; idso to destroy 
our soverei^ lord the king himself, and all manner 
of estates of this realm, as well spiritual as temporal: 
and, moreover, all manner of policy, and, finally, all 
the laws of the land." Wim every allowance for 
the exaggerations of malice^ of bi^try, and of 
terror, it is scarcely possible to believe, that im- 
putations 80 dark could have been 10^0% fictitious or 
unfounded. At the same time, however, nothing 
can be more incredible than the assertion, container 
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in this recital, that thf object of the supposed con* 
spirators was no less than the dissolution of the 
whole fabric of society throughout the land. Arundel 
himself, — whose words these virtually were, — ^must 
surely have been conscious that he was puttiuff a 
gross and cruel falsehood into the mouth of Farlia* 
ment, for the purpose of heaping infamy and detesta- 
tion on the cause of LoUardism, and the memory of 
Wiclif. That the ranks of the reformers may, pro- 
bably, have been disgraced by the levelling fanaticism 
of some among its partisans, it would be preposterous 
to question. But then, on the other hand, it should 
never be forgotten, that the records of their persecu- 
tion are wholly silent on the subject of sedition or 
conspiracy. Religious heresy is the crime for which 
^ey suffered, not political incendiarism. They were 
not git^eted for compassing the king's death, or 
contriving the destruction of the civil institutions of 
the kingdom. They were burnt alive for refusing to 
affirm mat there is no material bread remaining in 
the Eucharist, after certain syllables have been pro- 
nounced over it by the priest. Had any among tneir 
numbers been duly convicted of treasonable practices, 
and punished as enemies to their king and country, 
^eir adversaries might justly have escaped Uie 
curses, — ^perhaps, they might even have merited the 
praises, — of posterity. As it is, we are required to 
believe that all human crimes were involved in the 
single enormity of questioning the metaphysics of 
the Church of Rome — a demand which can raise no 
other feelings than those of disgust and horror against 
the persecutors. 

The measure of these iniquities was 

InquiluOTiai ^^^ "P ^T ^® following constitution, 
GOMtitstion of made by Archbishop Chicheley, in 1416. 
^d^tahopChi- It enjomed " all suflfragans and arch- 
^' deaconSj with their officials and com- 

missaries, to make mquisition, twice in every year, 
after ponoiu suspected of heresy. Wherever reputed 
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heretics were reported to dwell, three or more of the 
parish were compelled to take an oath that they would 
certify to the sunragans, or their officers, what per- 
sons were heretics, who kept private conventicles, 
who differed in life and manners from the common 
conversation of the faithful, who had suspected hooks 
in die vulgar tongue, or were conversant with per- 
sons suspected of error. On such information, pro- 
cess was to issue against the accused, who were to he 
delivered over to the secular court, or imprisoned till 
the next convocation."'^ By this accursed ordinance 
the horrors of the vtrrit for humin^ heretics were 
completed. It set up an inquisition m every parish. 
It sent terror and distrust into every family. Every 
dwelling was haunted by discord and suspicion : so 
that a man's bitterest foes were often those of his 
own household and blood. And the fruits of this 
flagitious system were, that multitudes were con- 
signed to the dungeon or the stake, by the treachery, 
or the weakness, of their nearest kmdred, or their 
dearest connexions.f 

There can be no doubt that ^* curses Effect of Umm 
not loud but deep," must have been mut- Beveritiea. 
tered, from one end of the realm to the other, against 
these triumphs of a Church, which maintained her 
supremacy by the stake and the sword, by massacre 
and perfidy. But the fires- which were trodden down 
were not extitict. They still lived under the ashes 
of martyrdom; and at length they broke forth, with 
might and fury irresistible, the ministers of God's 
righteous retribution. The successfid usuipation of 
Henry Bolingbroke had been the result oi a guilty 
league between bigotry and ambition: and where 
were the Bolingbrokes m little more than half a cen- 
tury from that odious compact? Where was the 
sceptre with which, as with a sword of flame, die 
faithful witnesses of a good confession had been con- 

' WUk. Cone. ToL iil 37a t UwUs & tU. p. 136^ ld«. 
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Bumed ? Where was the throne, whose weight had 
pressed down, to the very dust, not only the r^ts of 
conscience, but the laws of humanity ? They were 
tossed into that heap of ruins, wherewith the down- 
fall of criminal greatness is incessantly loading the 
earth — a dreadful and ever-growing monument of 
the vengeance of Him who cannot look upon iniquity. 
There was rottenness in a dynasty which had incor* 
porated itself with the corruptions of a merciless 
superstition. And the rain descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house, 
and it fell: and great indeed was the fall thereof! 
But its fall was, eventually, the rising of the truth, 
and the riches of the world. 

Bishop Pecock ^^^^ ^^ Church in this century was 
writes against possessed by the fiercest spirit of intole* 
LoUaxdfl. ranee, is manifest from the fact, that 

its fury was not satisfied with the victims offered itk 
honour of her sacramental mystery. She seized 
upon one of the most illustrious oi her own champions, 
'vi^ose principal error was, that he was too enlight- 
ened and candid for the age, and condescended to ad- 
dress the reason of the people, instead of contenting 
himself with an appeal to their credulity or their 
feara. The distinguished individual in question 
was Dr. Reginald Pecock, bishop, first of St. 
Asaph, and atterwards of Chichester. He has been 
justly described as a man of rare ability, and still 
rarer moderation ; and, in power and gravity of writ- 
ing, as, almost, the Hooker of his day. He began 
his career, indeed, in a direction as orthodox as the 
hierarchy itself could possibly desire : for he under- 
1447. took, in a sermon at St. Paul's Cross, 
He defends the the formal vindication of several abuses 
biahopq. and delinouencies, which had been loud- 

ly arraigned by Wiclil, and which had called forth, 
both from Catholic and Reformer, an incessant outcry 
of indignation or of scorn. He ventured to afiirm 
that bishops were, by the very nature of their office, 
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exempt from the necessity of preaching ; that they 
are under no obligation to strict residence on their 
sees ; and that they may receive their bishoprics by 
Papsd pravisionf and pay first-fruits or annates to 
the Pontifif, without justly incurring the charge of 
simony. These were desperately unpopular topics ; 
and Dr. Gascoigne"^ does not hesitate to ascribe the 
civil convulsions of those times, in a great measure, 
to the abandonment of their duties by the prelates ot 
England, and to this unblushing vindication of their 
neglect by one of their own body. " Since," says 
he, " Bishop Reginald Fecock, and other bishops ad- 
vanced by the king, have asserted that bishops are 
not obliged to preach, themselves, Almighty God hath 
preached to some tmrpose in England, by actually 
punishing the bishops, and suflering them to be 
punished."t It must not, however, be concluded 
from this vehement censure, that Fecock's apology 
for his brethren was dictated by his defective sense 
of the sacred importance of their duties. His defence 
is grounded on the principle, that bishops are ap- 
pointed to a hiffher function than that of inculcating 
the elements of faith and holiness from the pulpit. If 
they were exempt from that burden, it was that they 
might be more able to exercise an efifectual superin- 
tendence over those who were ordained to bear it, and 
that they might have leisure for the more perfect and 
important office of teaching; that is, of enforcing 
rehffious truth by evidence and argument. Again,-— 
with regard to the absence of bishops from their 
diocese, he maintained that there were many reason- 
able causes which may justify their residence else- 
where, and might render it more beneficial to the 
Church and the realm, than a more constant confine- 
ment to the seat of tneir episcopal office ; especially 
in those days, when the services of churchmen were 
80 often required, as " the sage people of his mt^es* 

* Diet TbeoL EptocopM. t Uwi«^ Liftof Fvoock, p. 19. 
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<y'f eotmo/." His defence of Papal provisions, and 
payment of first-fruits, is entirely grounded on the 
prodigious absurdity, (then, however, current in the 
Church,) that the Pope, as universal pastor, is lord 
of all the benefices in Christendom, and that it cannot 
be simoniacal to render him a part, when the whole 
is rightfully his own. 

The next performance of the bishop J 

Hia'TiepreBBor." ,^^^^ ^ wotyL to which he gave the title 4 

of Repressor, its object being to repress the indiscrimi- ] 

Bate spirit of vituperation which had gone forth against 
ecclesiastics. In this tract he labours further in 
vindication of the bishops and clergy; and, in the 
true spirit of mildness and peace, endeavours to pro- 
duce such an exposition of the doctrines and practices 
of the Church, as mi^ht reconcile the dissenting Lol- 
lards to her commumon. This treatise is extremely 
valuable, not only as a monument of genuine Christian 
liberality; but as an interesting exhibition of the 
state of die controversy, in that day, between the 
establisdiment and its adversaries. The arjpments in 
favour of various practices, which the reformers de- 
rided and condemned, are often enforced with re« 
markable ingenuity and acuteness. His justification 
of pil|[rima^8, and the religious use of images, more 
especially, is conducted, on the whole, with peculiar 
felicity and candour. Reliques, he contended, were 
to be valued only as '' rememorative siens'*^ of de- 
parted saints, the ^ devout beholding'' of which, was ' 
approved " by the doom of kindly well-disposed rea- 
son." In one respect, however, if we are to judge 
by his silence, he found this matter rather untract- 

* Pascal, two centuries later, took infinitely higher grouTtd than thiai 
•( Hie Ikij Ohost," he aayB, *' repooea, invisibly, in the reliques of thosa 
who haw died in die grace of Goo, until he appears^ vittibly, m the resur- 
raction. And this is the reason why the reliques of saints are so worthy 
df yeneration. For God never abandons those thsit are his, not even in 
the wpulchre ; whera their bodies^ though dead in the sight of men, ara 
alive Wore God, because sin abides in them no more."— Pen«ees. i 

Nerar, surely, was so superb a dii^ioa thrown by imaginatire pietjr ^ 

of«r alMRadlty and impoitan 1 
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able. In his defence of images, and pilgrimages, 
and veneration of reliques, he has not a single syllable 
on the subject of indulgences ; the promise of which 
was, notonously, the grand motive that attached the 
populace to these superstitions, and the main object 
of attack to Wiclif and his followers. 

The Repressor, it would appear, notwithstanding 
the moderation which pervaded the whole work, ex- 
posed the bishop to no suspicion, or at least to no 
open displeasure, frcmi the Church. He was still high 
in prosperity and honour; and in 1450 was promoted 
from the see of St. Asaph to that of Chichester. It 
was not till after his translation that he His "Treatise of 
composed his Treatise of Faith, which Faith." 
proved the source of aU his subsequent afliictions ; 
for it was here that the temper of concession and of 
candour began to manifest itself in a tone which 
sounded most ominously in the ears of the Papacy. 
In the first place, he had the boldness to g^ censures the 
assail, with as little mercyas Wiclif him- preaching of the 
self, the contemptible style of preaching Mendicants. 
introduced by the Mendicants, who had substituted 
fable and romance for the eternal truth of the Gospel, 
and ^ split the ears" of their staring congregations 
with vociferous encomiums of their saints. Fecock 
was far too learned and enlightened to tolerate these 
pernicious extravagances. In his honest zeal, he 
arraigned the Friars of heresy and superstition ; and, 
by way of imbodying his censure in a single phrase, 
he ventured to give them the ridiculous title ot puipit^ 
bowlers. This, however, might, possibly, have been 
endured ; for the intrusive arrogance of the Mendicant 
orders had Ions been hateful to multitudes, both of 
the secular and monastic clergy. But, not content 
with this, Pecock, in an evil hour for his peace, 
though, perhaps, a bright one for his fame, placed 
himself between the main pillars, that supported the 
fabric of the Papacy, and shook them. He main- 
tained, first, that the H<^ Scriptures are the sub* 



-4- 
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staatial foundation of our faith, the only 
wfflclen^of the ^Ic OF Standard of revealed or supema-r 
Scriptures, aod tural truth : and, secondly, that it is a 
SS'JSSof ?r' vain and hopeless thing to attempt the 
ging the infaiii- reduction of the Lollards by means of a 
|^»'y . ®^ ^^ principle so questionable as the infalli* 

bility of the priesthood. Upon this, as 
might be expected, certain of the hi^h-priests began to 
rend their clothes, and to cry out blasphemy ! 

It is a very remarkable circumstance that the tem- 
poral lords joined heartily in the persecution which 
_ . now commenced against Pecock, if they 

For these ODin- f i n i • • mi ' 

ionshei0fo%id- did not actually begin it. The reasons 
den the king's for thk itiay, probably, have been, that 
£^5S» 1^ he had lost his patron the Duke of Suf- 
Ae House of folk, by whom he is said to have been 
^^"^ promoW to the see of Chichester, and 

that several of his doctrines were extremely un-^ 
popular among the laity, — ^more especially the posi- 
tion, that the Pope was master of all the benefices in 
Christendom. But, whatever may have been the 
cause, in 1457 he was expelled the House of Lords, 
and forbidden the King's presence ; and so bitter waS" 
^e exasperation against him, that the peers refused 
to proceed with any business, so long as Pecock con-^ 

CJonvened before ^^^^^ ^^ the House. At last, he waa 
the archbishop Ikought before the primate, on a charge 
ibr heresy. ^ heresy, combined with other accusa- 
tion», framed to all appearance with a view Ux de« 
prive him of all sympathy from the people. On these 
charges he was ccmvicted, and the onlv choice left 
him, was that of abjuration or the staKe. By this 
tremendous alternative the fortitude of the bishop 
was overpowered. He replied that "it would be 
better for him to become the gazing-stock of the 
people, than to desert the law of faith, and to be sent 
after his death into hell fire. He, there- 
jores. £ofe^ made it his desire to abjure, and 
80 to frame his life in future as to give no cause for 
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-suspicion or reproach." By his hiographer* diis an- 
swer is stigmatized as weak and abject; but "there 
is more," as Fuller observes, " required to make a 
valiant man than to call another a coward." It 
•should, moreover, in all righteousness and charity, 
be remetnbered, that Pecock never professed any 
renunciation of his fidelity to the Romish Church. 
For twenty years he had been her faithful, strenuous, 
though too candid and honourable, champion. It mav, 
therefore, be reasonably presumed that he sincerely 
dreaded ihe very thought of rebelliously opposing his 
judgment to hers ; and that his conduct, on this try* 
mg occasion, was prompted by motives similar to those 
which impelled Fenelon to read publicly, in his own 
cathedral, rhe condemnation of his own opinions* 

His abjuration was performed under ever}[ circum« 
stance oi humiliation, which could make it bitter, 
almost beyond the bitterness of death. He was 
brought to St. Paul's Cross, in his stole, or episcopal 
habit, and placed at the archbishop's feet. His books 
were delivered by his own hand to the officer appoint- 
ed to cast them mto the flames. In the presence of 
20,000 people he then read his abjuration, wherein 
he confessed himself a miserable sinner, who had 
before walked in darkness, but was now, hf God's 
mercy, brought back to the right way; and he ex- 
horted all men, in the name and virtue of Almighty 
Ood, to give no faith or credence to his pernicious 
doctrines. The cup of his affliction, however, was 
not yet drained. He had still to endure the venomous 
contumely of his enemies, and to taste the parental 
piercies of the Church he had defended. She did not, 
indeed, bum him alive ; but it may, almost literally, 
be said that she buried him alive ; for, t. imnr^annMi 
after stripping mm of his bishopric she for life m Thov- 
consigned him to the most rigorous im- ^^ Ai>bey. 
prisonment, for life, within the walls of a movLMterj, 

* LewiE^ p. 158, 
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He wt8 sent to Thomey Abbey in Cambridgeshire; 
and confined there to a single chamber, which he was 
on no account to leave. All converse with him was 
strictly forbidden. He was debarred from the ase of 
pen or ink, or paper, or even of books, with the ex« 
ception of a inass-book, a Psalter, a legend, and a 
Bible. And his diet, for the first quarter of his im- 
prisonment, was to be the same with the daily iJlow- 
ance of the convent; afterwards that of a sick or 
aged brother, with such further indulgence as his 
health and years mi^t require. How Ions the bish<m 
survived under this cruel captivity is unknown, it 
is probable that his miseries were diortly terminated : 
though various accounts are given of his death. 

Such was the end of this eminent churchman, nn* 
doubtedly among the most*' learned of his age and 
country. His spirit was far too eqtdtsdile and mode* 
rate for the period in which he lived. As an instance 
of this, he, like the heresiarch, whose doctrines he 
combated, ventured to address his countrymen in 
iheix own language, on questions involving tne salva- 
tion of their souls ; a practice which was thought to 
draw aside the curtains of mystery, and to invite the 
Tu^ar gaze to the secrets of tne chamber within. He 
fell mto another egregious controversial solecism. In- 
stead of assailing the Lollards widi asperity and me- 
nace, he treated the accursed separatists with gen- 
tleness and patience, — ^he heard their scruples and 
objections with paternal mildness, — ^nay, ne even 
thought that heretics might lawfully be argued with, 
before they were finally delivered over to the secu- 
lar arm, as incorrigibly obstinate. This, of itself 
was a practical heresy, of the darkest complexion, in 
the eyes of a priesthood, who would hear of nodung 
but implicit faith. In short, he inadvertently dashed 

* His leamiiu:, howerer, like most of the learning of his tims, com- 
pnhended but uttle Greek. He confinindB Cephas with m^aXiii and 
translates it head : and he deriyes orthodoxy nrom op^St righij and 
^{o, glory! The Life of Bishop P., by Mr. Lewiay is a rery inteiMt. 
log ud iiMtnietiTe volmnft 
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Ids head against that bulwark of adamant, which had 
been raised to make the Papal fortress impregnable — 
the infallibility of the Church : a doctirine of which, 
in that age, it might t truly said, that he who fell 
m>on it should be shattered, and he on whom it fell 
«aould be crushed to dust. His fate was a dreadful 
warning to the inquisitive world ! If Bishop Pecock, 
the illustrious defender of the Church, was to be inr 
tombed in a dungeon, what was to be expected by 
those who assailed her doctrines, and execrated her 
tyranny and corruption ? 

It is a very memorable circumstance in the story 
of this extraordinary man, that his life was passed in 
a conflict with the errors of Wiclif, and yet that, 
after his death, his name was solemnly coupled with 
the name of the Reformer, and, in that company was, 
in due form, consigned to immortality. The founda- 
tion of King's College, Cambridge, took place about 
fourteen y^ars before Pecock's conviction and im* 
prisonment : and such was the zeal and orthodoxy of 
his Majesty, or his advisers, that a clause was added 
to the statutes of the society, providing, that every 
scholar, on the expiration ot his probationary years, 
should take an oath, that he would not favour the con- 
demned opinions or heresies of John Wiclif^ Reginald 
Pecock, or any other heretic, so long as he should 
live, on pain of perjury and expulsion, ipso facto,* 
And it is still more curious that, in spite of this royal 
enactment. King's College turned out to be one of the 
most heretical societies in the University! 

The whole period of intestine commotion, and 
more especially the reign of Edward IV. furnish, as 
Fuller remarks, but scanty materials for Church 
story. "The sound of bells in the steeples was 

* Item, statuimus, ordinamus, et yolumw^ quod quilibet Scbolarii^ ip 
admissione sua in Collegium noetrum Regale predictum post annos pro- 
bationis, juret quod non favebit opinionibus danuiatifl^ erroribu% aut 
heresibus, JohannU WicUf, lUginaldi Pecock. nequealicujua alterius 
heretici, quamdiu vizerit in hoc mundo^ sub pena penurii, eft jwpalaionjii 
ipnfiuto. Lawis'f Ptcoek p. 173. 

38* 
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drowned with the noise of drums and tnunpets. And 
yet this good was done by the civil wars, that they 
diverted the prelates from troubling the Lollards ; so 
that this very storm was a shelter to those poor souls, 
and the heat of these intestine enmities cooled the 
PerascutioD of persecution against them." On the ac« 
tiM LoUardi re- cession of Henry VII. however, the flame 
SKnry vii'***' burst forth once more. The merciless 
spirit of the house of Lancaster seemed 
to revive in the person of him who was to unite the 
conflicting claims of the two adverse families, and 
whom all parties were disposed to hail as the minis- 
ter of peace and reconciliation. " Observable was 
the carriage of this prince — (I, again, am citing the 
words of Fuller) — towards the Pope, the clergy, and 
the poor Lollards. To the Pope he was submissive, 
not servile, his devotion being seldom without de- 
sign ; so using his Holiness, that he seldom stooped 
down to him in any low reverence, but with the 
same gesture, he took up something in order to his 
own ends. To the clergy, of desert, he was very 
respectful, trusting and employing them in State 
afiairs more than his nobility. To the dissolute and 
vicious clergy he was iustly severe, and pared their 

Erivileges. ordaining tnat clerks convict should be 
umt in the hand ; both that they might taste a cor- 
poreal punishment, and carry a brand of infamy. 
To the Lollards (so were God's people nick- 
named) he was more crud than his predecessors.** One 
revolting instance of his wanton inhumanity is re- 
lated by Fox. There was, at Canterbury, an aged 
priest, so firmly rooted in the heresies of W iclif, that 
all the clerks and doctors of the place were unable 
to remove, or even to shake him. The obstinacy of 
this confessor reached the ears of the King, who felt 
impelled to undertake the adventure of reclaiming 
him, though " we never read before," says Fuller, 
** of his Majesty's disputing^ save when he disptOed 
Bosworth field with King Richard the Third/' A 
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lOyal polemic is proyerfoiaUy inesistible. The Chrifl- 
tian divine, like the philosopher of old, was unable to 
withstand the master of legions, and surrendered his 
opinions to the force of imperial logic. The con- 
queror, however, made a most detestable use of his 
victory. The unhappy convert was burnt immedi- 
ately on his abjuration, and derived no other advan- 
tage from his encounter with the king, than the benefit 
of perishing in communion with the Catholic Church. 
The martyrdom of an aged woman, Manytdom «f 
named Joanna Baughton, nas left an- JcannaBangb- 
other blot upon the reign of this cold- ^^* 
blooded monarch. She was upwards of fourscore 
when she was called to suffer, for her faithful ad- 
herence to the opinions of the Reformer, whom she 
honoured as an eminent saint. Her venerable years 
afforded no protection against the remorseless bigotry 
of the age. She was imormed, that the stake would 
be the certain recompense of her perseverance in 
misbelief. But the terrors of the threat were, in her 
judgment^ not worthy to he compared to the comfort 
she expenenced in the love of God, and the protection 
of his hoiv angels. She rendered her soul, in the 
midst of the flames, with admirable constancy; and 
her ashes were collected as precious memorials of her 
martyrdom. But the measure of atrocity remained 

;et to be filled up. At Amersworth, a heretic, named 
'ylsworth, was consigned to the flames : MartTrdom of 
and, with a refinement in barbarity, Tytaworth. 
which might excite the envy of a North- AmericaDi 
tavape, his only daughter, who had also fallen under 
Suspicion, was compeUed to kindle the pUe, that was 
to consume her own father by an agonizins^ death. 
One monster there was, in those days, who disgraced 
the priesthood, by addiiig coarse and vulgar insult to 
brutal inhumanity. Bishop Nix, of Nor- „. ^ „. 
wich, immortally infamous for his alac- ^"^"^ ^^ 
rity m persecution, when he spoke €ii persons sap- 
posed to cafry abam with itan the taiiit of heresy. 
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described them as men who savonred of the frying^ 
pan. The extent of havoc, inflicted by this awful in-. 
fatuation of the clergy, and the sovereign, may be 
tolerablv estimated, even from the somewhat sportive 
hyperbole of a correspondent of Erasmus, who de- 
clares, that the frequency of executions at Smithfield 
had advanced the price of firewood in the neighbour- 
hood of London. That the earthly and devilish wisdom, 
of the sovereign, and the hierarchy, could have made 
a single sincere convert, is utterly incredible. That 
it gradually alienated the heart of England, is most 
certain. It is true, that the multitude of dreadful ex- 
amples was often too much for the weakness of flesh 
and blood. From many a sincere believer in the re- 
forming doctrines, the words of abjuration were ex- 
torted by the terrors of the fire ; and these appear* 
r* ances ox success may have strengthened the Church 

""vJ^ in her system of butchery. Repentance itself, how- 
r*^ ever, had no power to mitigate her spirit ; and crud^ 
indeed, were her tejider mercies towards the wretched 
victims of infirmity and fear. They were spared the 
death of mart3rrs, only that they might linger out a 
life of martyrdom. With a faggot on their shoulder, 
they were compelled to witness the dying agonies of 
theur more intrepid brethren. With the likeness of 
Mramanity to- * %got, wrought or painted on their 
•wards Uraee sleeve, and with the mark of heresy 
who abjured branded on their cheek, they were sent 
forth to public scorn, and almost to utter excommu* 
nication. They who wore this badge of infam^"^ 
were nearly sure to perish for want of employment 
and support ; they who, for an hour, dared to lay it 
Hside, were as certainly consigned to the flames. And 
the horrible fate which thus awaited them, passed 
/ jnto a proverb— Pta it off and he bumtj keep it on and 

^'^^^f*^^ ^ starved. But the soul sickens at the recital of these 

/ enormities. It finds no relief but in the recollection, 

Ihat the Church which perpetrated them was but 

jbi^ping up to herself wrath against the day of wrath^ 




X 
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Tlie hoar of vengeance was in the heart 
of God. It was drawing nigh, with a erertLSJ fetS 
noiseless and stealthy pace. " Retribu- to the Papacy in 
tion," it is said, " has a foot of velvet, ^**'^' 
but a hand of steel." In the midst of the cry of per- 
secution, the approach of ruin was unheard, and un- 
suspected. But the arm was, even then, all but up- 
lifted, which was to smite the scalp of this gigantic 
and godless oppression. The trumpet was, even 
then, at the mouth of the angel; and the blast was 
about to go forth, which, in this land, at least, was 
to level its battlements in the dust. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

THE WHITINGS OP WICLIT, 

It has already appeared, from the preceding narra- 
tive, that no efforts were spared, by the adversaries 
of Wiclif 's doctrine, for the suppression of the works 
in which it was conveyed to the public. Their vigi* 
lance and activity, however, were most signally baf- 
fled. In spite of this posthumous persecution, the 
Reformer, though dead, still continued to speak ; and 
it has been calculated, that full three-fourths of his 
writings survive, at this day, to proclaim the vanity 
of all forcible resistance to the progress of Truth, 
Of those compositions of Wiclif which have perished, 
by far the greater part consists of scholastic treatises^ 
the loss of which may be endured without any im- 
moderate regret. That portion which remains may 
be contemplated as the furniture of a vast and ancient 
armory, hung round with the weapons of a warfare, 
the final issue of which is felt, to this hour, through- 
out the civil and religious institutions of our country. 
The collection may, properly, be divided into two 
main compartments: first, tnose works of Wiclif *s 
which have appeared in print ; secondly, those which 
still remain in manuscript. To these may be added, 
^uch of his writings as are not now to be found in 
this country, — the titles of certain others of which 
nothing but their names is, at present, known, — and, 
lastly, a notice of some treatises, which have been 
improperly ascribed to Wiclif. This, accordingly, is 
the arrangement adopted in the following catalogue.* 

* It has been already stated, in the Preface, that for the power of pre- 
innting this catalogue to the public, I am indebted to the Uberalitv pf Mr. 
Vim^hAD, apd of his publis^eis. r • 
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SECTION I. 

BIS FRUITED W0BK8> 

1. TVafuIotton of the Nem Teatamentj printed first bv the Rev. 
JMm Lewia^ Minister of Margate, in the county of Kent in the yetf 
1731 ; and again in the year 1810, by the Rev. Henry Hervey Baber, 
Anistant Librarian of the British Museum. The last editor remarfa^ 
that " the text of Mr. Lewis's edition was taken from two manuacriptSL 
one of which was his own, and the other the property of Sir Edwara 
Derinff, Bart of Surrenden-dering, in Kent From the former, he tran- 
Bcribed for the press the Four Gospels ; from the latter, the Epistles, the 
Dedis of Apoetlis, and the ApocaliiJS. The transcript was collated by 
the learned Dr. Daniel Waterland, Mdster of Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge, with ten manuscripts depoaited in diflerent Libraries at Cam- 
bridge ; and afterwards compared by Mr. Lewis, with specimens pur- 
poeely selected of six of the most curious manuscripts in the tlniyeisity 
Of Oxford." Of that edition Mr. Baber*s is a ifeprint. 

2. Trialogut. This work was printed in 1525, with the following 
title : Jo. Wiclefi yiri undiquaque piissimi, dialogorum libri quatuor ; 
quOTum primus divinitatem et ideas tractat: secundus uniTeiaarum 
creationem complectitur : tertius de vertutibus vitiisque contrariis copio- 
eiflsime loquitur : quartus Romano Bcctesiss sacramenta, ejua pestiferam 
dotationem« Antichristi regnum, fratrum fraudulentam originem atqu« 
eorum hypocrisimf rariaque nostro mva scitu dignlasima, graphice per« 
fltringit, que ut easent inventu facilia, singulorum librorum tum caput, 
tiun capitis summam indice pemotarimus. m.d.xzv. 4to. The rolume 
is without the name of the printer or place. It is said to have been 
printed t]y Oporin, at Basil: and on other grounds, it has been attributed 
to Valentia kob. See BaJoer's Memoirs of WicBf, p. 60. There an 
copies of this work in the Libraries of Trinity College, Ckunbridge, tha 
Cathedral at York, and Lambeth Palace. They are also to be found, 
though very rarely, in private coUectiona 

. "nie following statement of the contents of the sereral chapters of the 
Trialegufl^ wiH further aasHst the reader in judging of that work. 

DeiHi sit omnium rerum prima caussa. Deus est sopra omme genua 
De triplid suppositione. Quomodo Deus est quicquid melius est esse 
quam non esse. De passionibus et proprietatibus Dei. Quod Deus sit 
trinus. De naturali oemonstratione Triuitatis. De Ideis. De inven- 
tore ideairum, et qua res habent ideas. De intelligentia Dei. De limiti- 
bos idearum. 

JISBI BIOITNUL 

De tmiversitate cieata. De tripUci mensom aBtemitatis. Ds eom- 
positione rerum et ereati(me. De materie primoi quidditate et ejus 

eluralitate. De anima intellectiva et suis potentiis. Do anatomia cero- 
rietsuishuuwribus. De eenntiaaibua. 81 imauvtaUtis QMritus ratisM 



dtdndpoalt Depotemilfl inCeDectua homiiiis. Deangvlii. DedlTO!^ 
•omm angelorum mmnn judicia De angelorum lapmi. ot eonim poBiia. 
Depunaai^lonmi. Pe pwedaitiDatfame et p ra Ba c fentU Pei, et tonaaa. 
CMMM. DecoBlo et fuii paiUbofl. 

Da Tvctntibw. Quot TtitntM Mutt In inlelkcta at Totnntaia. Da ipe. 
Ba peceattk Qnomodo peccatuxn veniale et mortale dieUnguuntux; 
Panel quid attentatur peccati graritaa. Da grada. Omnia eveniuni 
neceflaiuie abaoluta. De aeptem peccatia moctalibna. Desupeibia. De 
hiunilitate. De invldia. De charitate. Deiia.De patieniia et miU- 
tate. De accidia, que medium tenet inter aeptem peccata mortalia. Da 
rfatute accidis oppoeita. De anuitia. De rirtute omnaita avazitiaB. 
De gula. De rirtute oppoaita guln. De luzurla. Pe caatitale Da 
pronitate ad peccandum. De incarnatione et morte Chriati. De oricci- 
nali peccato. De incarnatione, qwnnodo Deua potuit incamari. Da 
numero aalTandonim. Quomooa Chrlatua ezcedit ardinaa Angelorum, 
at hominum. Quomodo nulhia aanctorum eat laudandua, niai <niin 
Chrlatum eal imitatua. Quomodo lax Chriati In inflnimm excadit uiaa 



Da algnia. De eachariatia. Qniddamoaaintarperbae. Qnod poac 
craaecratioDem manet pania. Frobantnr jam dicta aupariua nuionitwu 
Quomodo et qua cauaaa inolayit hfleieaia (»ica euchariata) aaoamentum. 
Quomodo pania eat cocpua Domini, noa aziatena identice oorpoa ip- 
aum. De identificatione pania cum corpoie pliriati. Qd' corpaa Chriali 
non putreflt Si duo corpora i^oeaunt eaie in eodem loca De baptlamou 
De tripUci baptiama De poenia in&ntum aine jpeccato actual! deceden- 
tium. De confirmatiooa De aaciamento ordmia. Hvjua aaoamenti 
confirmatio. De avarltia deri. Sacularea propter doiationem aunt 
punieudL Da matrimonio. Quid ait matrimonium. De cauasa libeUI 
lepudii. Cum quibua verbia rel aignia matrimonium oelebxari ddtoc 
De posnitentia. In quo aigno poasumua capere reram oontritionem. De 
eztiema unctione. De apeciebna miniatrorum. Quod fialrea comminls- 
cuntur luereaim in eocleaia. De mendicationa fiwtnmu Quod moidi- 
catio fratrum eat iniimdabilia In acriptara. Da literia fratemitatum. 
Quomodo fratrea falae vendunt aua merita et oraUonea. De indulgentiia. 
Qwnnodo oidinea fratrum aunt introducti. In quo firatrea legi Chriatf 
eontrariL De Tariia fratrum abusibua. Quomodo finatoea aeducont 
legna qua inoolunt De firatrum flraude atque nudicia. An domini 
temporalea debent et poammt popularea Inuaie et defendere contra frattaa. 
De Btatu hominia qui oonaeqnitur poet banc yitam. De ultimo judicio^ 

3uare, et ubi, et quando erlt De dotibua corporum beautorum. Da 
otibua auimo. ve pauia damnatorum. De sepaibua bcooonua intano> 
ribua et ezterioribua. 

3. Oitiolufn'mM: ar,WieklifftfaWkk€L Thia nieee bM been 
■Bveral times printed. "The Hm edition/* obaeryea Mr. Baber, "waa 
printed at Norembercbb in 1646^ Sra ; of tJie aeoond edition, I know no 
more than what the third inlbcma me in ita title which ia aa foUowa : 
< WicUilie'B MTicket, fiftytUliOr oneneena and oonrected after the original 
aadfimcopie. Ilialackwiienofvaacauae oflmramanMeaod afiam* 
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Adlerrauresintlie odwt edidon. As shaU earily appear to them that 
Ivace to conf^iTB the one with the other. Ouerseene dv M. C It ia a 
I6ino. without date, jdace, or printer's name ; and the language of it is 
accommodated to that of the time in ^diich the book was printed. The 
last edition appeared in 1612, printed at Oxford, in S^o. and was edited 
by the leamea Henrj Jackson, of Corpos Christ! College, Oxford. A 
eopy of the first edition of this very rare book is in the Bodleiau Library ; 
of the third, in Lambeth Palace Library ; and of the last, in the British 
Kaseum." 

4. Ad Regent et Parlidmentum. A Latin copy of this tract is 
among the Cotton MSS. in the British Museum : a copy in English is 
pivserved in Benet CoUege, Cambridge ; and another in Trinity College, 
Dublin. It was published by Dr. Jamei!^ and prmted at Oxford, l60^ 
quarta 

6. Objections to FVeree. This jxece was published by Dr. James in 
the same volume with the treatise lapst noticed^ entitled, " Against the 
Orders of the Bering Friars." The volume is scarce^ but may be seen 
in the British Museum, and in the Bodleian Library. 

6. DeterminatiQ de Dominio. E. Codd. MSS. Job. Seldeni, Arcb. 
JB. 10. This paper is printed in Mr. Lewis's collection, Ho. 30. 

7. Ad qtuBsita Regis et ConciUi. *' Dubium est utrum regnom Aji< 
glie posBit legitime imminente necesmtate sus defencionis thesaorum 
regni detinere ne deferatur ad exteros etiam Domino Papa sub pcan^ 
senmirarum et virtute obedientis hoc petente*" In Hyperoo BodL 163: 
IVs F^iper may be seen in Fox i. 584. 

8. Conclusionea stMS ctan reeponsione ama. This document i» 
printed in Walsingham, Hist 206—206. Ad ParUamentum Regis is 
another reply to the same conclusi(mcLand is printed in Lewis's Life of 
Wydifie. This tract is noUced as Wycliffe^s, by Lord Chief Justice 
Coke, in the fifth volume of his repents. These papers are in the Selden 
MBS. (Ardu. B. lOi) and also a third, relating to the same series U 
Articles. 

9. Cfanfesaio deEutharistih. This is printed by Mr. Lewis, No. 2L 

10. De fide Eueharistu^^ ** Credo ut Christus et Apoaloa docue- 
nmt" 

11. EstttsaHoTies ad Vrbanum. " Gaudeo plane detegoe coiqae 
fidem." An Ebigliah ccrny of this letter is in the Cotton Library. 

12. Pro egentibus Presbyteris. Sunt causa mue urgeant pau- 
perioreSf or, ** Why poor priests have no benefices.^' This tract is in 
the Libi:ary of Trininr College, Dublin, and in C. C. C. Cambridge. It 
WW fixst printed hj Mr. Lewis. 



BEcnoN n. 

hi^uding the Wklttf manuscripts extant in England and Ireland, 
This series eanUdns nearly forty MSSf. preserved in the Library 
ef Trinity CoUegSt Dubhn, the existence of wMdk has been hs- 
Uterto ufOnunen to the Reformer's biograjmere, 

1. De uUima JBtate EodesuB. Trinity College, Dublin, Clasv C. 
TMkNo.l2L 

It EspoeiHe DeetOogi. This exposition is in the British Bfusew^ 
Oott.Mfla.TttttiP. ziz. In the Bodleian is a mora extended BxpoMtiea 
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of the Dscalogoe in Latin. It was minutelj conmlted by Dr. Junaa^ in 
composing his Apologr for John Wiclif. 

3. The Pore Cait{K sometimes called Pauper Ruetietu; sometimes 
Confeeeio derelicti Pauperia, consists of a series of tracts in Enj^lisfa, 
designed for the instruction of the noorer classes of the people in Che 
elements of the Christian religion. It is AeacribeA by its author as "suf- 
ficient to teach simple men and women, of good will, the right way to 
heaven." The comments on the ApoatUe' creed, and the pater-noster, 
are followed by pieces with the following titles. Sweet aentences, ex- 
citing men ana women to heavenly desire. Virtuoua patience. Of 
temptation. The charter of heaven. Of ghostly battte. The name 
Jeaua. The love of Jeau. The desire of Jeau. Of very meeknea*. 
The effect of man*a will Active and contemplative life. TVte mir- 
ror <ffmaidena. At the conclusion of the last piece in this collection 
are the words, " Here endeth this book that is clepid the Pore Caitif." 
GtMpies of this work are in the British Museum, Lambeth Library, and 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

4. Ve Ventate Scriptura. BibL BodL Archi. A. 3021. 32. Trin. 
CdIL Dub. Class. C. Tab. 1. No. 24. 

6. De Hypocritarum Impoaturia. This tract is in English, b^inning 
— " Crist commandith to his disciplii^ and toalle Christen men to under- 
stonde and flee the sour dow of Pnarisees which is ypocrisy." C. C. C. 
Cambridge. Trin. Coll. Dub. The following pieces also, to No. 19, are 
in the same collections. 

6. De Obedientid PrtBlatorum. It begins, " Prelates slandren poor 
priests and other Cristen men, that they will not obesthe to their Sore- 
relgns," Ac Ac 

7. De Clericia Poaaeaaionariia, which begins, " Clerkes Poaseasionera 
fordon priesthood, knighthood, and commoners." 

8. Impedimenta Evangelizantium. This is the same with the piece 
described as, "Of Feigned Contemplatif Life," which thus begins — 
"First, when true men teach by Goa's law, wit, and reason, that eche 
Priest oweth to do hia wit, and his will, to preche Christ's Ooepd," 
Ac Ac 

9. Pro amplexando Evangelio. The English title of this piece ii^ 
"How religious men.sliould kepe certain Articles;" beginning thi»— 
" Christen men, preyen meekly and devoutly to Almighty God, that he 
grant his grace for his endless mercy to our religious, both poaseasioners 
and medicantfl^" &c &«. The articles are numerous^ but the notices 
connected with them are very brief. 

10. ffow Satanaa and his Prieata, and hia feyned Religion^ 
eaaten by three curaed Hereaiea to deatrov all good hvin^ and meyn- 
tening att manner of Sin. It begins thus, — " As Almighty God in 
Trinity oideineth men to come to the bliss of heaven byihree grounda^* 
Ac. &c. 

11. De Nequitiia ejuadem. This piece, in English, has a title begin- 
ning with the words — " How Anti-Christ and his Clerks travellen to de- 
stroy holy Writ, and to make Christen Men unstable in the faith," ftcftc 

12. Super Teatamento Francisd. WicliPs remarks on this Testa- 
ment begin thus— '< But here the Menoure sayn that the Pope diachargeth 
them of this testament." The comment is preceded by a tnmelalion of 
the rule of St. Francisi as given by Matthew Paris. 

13. fbr Three Skills Lords ahulden constrain Clerka to Uve in 
fneekneaa, wilfuU poverty, and discreet penance and ghoatly trO" 
veile. It b^ins thus—" Open teaching of God's law, old and new, opao 
SDMunple of Chriat'a life, and his glorious Apoatlei^*' dec Ac. 
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14. De Prehtis, et eorum Officio. This is the piece so frequently 
cited as " Of Prelates;" beginning thus — "Here it telleth of Prelates^ 
that Prelates leaven preching of the (Soepel, and ben gostlj nianquelleis 
of men's souls." 

15. Speculum de Aniiekristo. The English copy of this tract pro- 
fenes to describe "How Antichrist and his Clerks feren true Priests 



firo preching of Christ's Gk)spel by four Deceits." It commences thus— 
" First, they seyn that preening of the Gospel maketh dissension and 
enmity." 

16. De Clerieorum Ordinatione. The copy of this preflerved is also 
in English, entitled, "Of the Order of Priesthood ;" beginning— " For 
the order of priesthood is ordained of God, both in the old law, and in 
the new." 

17. De Dominia et Servis. Servi primum juste ac Ubentery or, 
** Of servants and Lords, how eche shull kepe his Degree :" begin- 
ning — " First, servants shuUen truly and gladly serve to their lords or 
masters." 

18. How Prayer of good Men helpeth muehy and Prayer ef sin- 
fuU Men disfieaseth God, and harmeth themselves and other Men : 
oeginning — " Our Lord Jesu Christ techeth us to pray evermore for au 
neaeiiill things both to body and sou}." 

19. De Ejoiseoporum Erroribus; beeinning-^" There bin eight 
things by which simple Christen men ben deceyed." Also, " De zzzm 
erroribus curatorumf* beginning — " For the office of curates is ordain- 
ed of God." 

20. Hou> Satanas and his Children tumen toorks of mercy upon 
Sodom, and deceyvin men therein; beginning — " First, Christ com- 
mandeth men of power to feed hungry poor men ; the fend and his techen 
to make costly leasts, and waste many goods on lords," C. G. C. Cam- 
bridge. 

' 21. A short Rule of Life for eche Man in general, and for 
Priests, and Lords, and labourers in spea'oi; beginning — "First 
when thou risest, or fully wakest, think on the goodness of thy God. 
how for his own goodness, and none other nede, he made all things of 
nought," C. C. C. Cambridge. This piece is followed by a brief com- 
ment on the Ave Maria.. 

HSi. Of Wedded Men and Wives; beginning— " Our Lord God Al- 
mighty speaketh in his law of tweie matrimonies or wedlocks," &c &c 
C. C. C. Ctoibridge. 

23. Of good preching Priests ; beginning-r" The first general point 
of poor priests that precnen in England, is this," &c. &c. C. C. C. Cam* 
brigde. 

. 24. The great Sentence of the Curse Expounded; beginning— 
"First, all heretics against the faith of holy writ, ben cuned solemnly, 
four times in the year." C. C. C. Cambridge. 

26. De Blaspkemia contra FVatres ; beginning— "It is seide that 
three things stourblin this realmei and specially heresie." BiM. BodL 
Archio. A. 83. 

26. De Dominio Divino, is a tfact of four pages; beginning — " Sith 
ftlee glossiris maken Goddis law derk, and letten secular men to sus- 
teyne, and kepe it, of sich false glossis schulde each man bewar.V 

27. Super Oratione Dominica; beginning — "When we seyn our 
Fader that art in heaven, we ben taught.^' 

28. Adducem GlocestritB contra FVaterculum; beginning-" Moat 
worshipful and gentiest Lord Duke of Gloucester." Trm. Coll. Dub. 

29. De Sathantb astu contra Fidem: beginning— « The fend seek- 
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ciliiiiMir^ifmyitentriiMDlnbdie£* Thk tnet «isiiiili to €«• pRgM 
<hd]t. 

30. Sermonet in BpUMMj and Sermonet in Evan^eU^ an Um 
tiUea of his homUie^ or parochial diacouraea. Gopica of tneae, more or 
kai perfect, and aome of them beautifuUr written, an in the maniiacripC 
«oUectioni of the Britiah Muaeum, Cambridge, Irini^ Colkge, Dubiin^ 
And elaewhere. 

31. T^ansiuUt in AngUeum »erm9nem BibUr tata, Ac Of this 
memorable worlc. aeTeraf copies are extant ; aa in the Britirii Muaaum 
■ad Lambeth Palaee. The coau of tranacribing obliged our anceatoni to 
accure parts of the sacred volume ; aomeiimea inctudmg the four goapd% 
■ometimea the epistlea of 8l Paul wod not unflrequmtlj, atill amallMr 
portiona. Dr. Whitaker states (Hist, of Richmoodshiie, Art. Widiil) 
that the copy of WicliPa BiUe, in Lambeth Palace, ia beantiAillj ilhuni- 
nated ; and waggemM that the portmit of Sir Antonia More waa piobaUj 
obtained from auch a aource. Bat Aan ia not nor has there erar baeo^ 
araanuacripi at all of that deacription in the LandieCh Librair. 

33L Trauslaiio Clementia Lantkomtnti*. « In the Eailot Ozfixd*lB 
Library." obaenrea Mr. Lewut " is a MS. enUtled, Mm Widifa Txmuh 
laiion or Clemem Lanthon's uarmonj of the Goapela, which bogina thus 
— ' Clement, a Preeat of the Chirche of Lanthonth,' " In 12 narta. Lan- 
«hoo waa an Avmxa Friar, who flouriabed in 1154. Lalana da Scripu 
Brit 226. Thara ia a copy of thia work in the Britiah Muaaum, Ban. 
M8S. 1862. 

33. De SHpendiia Mimstrarum. Thia tract la extant in BnglifllL 
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entitled, "How men ahulden find Prieati^" and beginning--" lliinl 
wisely, ye men that flnden priesie^ that ye don this ahoa for God's Ioti^ 
and help of your soules, and help oi Chriaten men." C. C. C. Cambridge. 
31 £h EccleauB Dominio; In EngliA, "Of the Chirche of Chnat, 
and of hir Membris, and of hir Goveroaunce ;" begioning tkua-« 
"Chriatis Chirche ia his spouaa, that hath three pariV' dtc 4cc. Bih. 
~ .18,13,ix. ftiariaoioTrinColLIhib. 

i. In Apoealypdn Joannis. The expoaition ia introduced by ft 
jlogue, and the former begins with the woida— "The undoyng of 
tynt Joon bitokeneth Prelatia of hooli Chirche, that underatODOith Om 
Tou of the Gospels." Bib. Reg. E. 1732. p. 67. 

36. De VUa Saeerdoium. "This peril of Freria ia the last of eight 
<faat fallea to men in this way." Bibl. BodL Archi. A. 3072. 

37. Speculum eeeularium Dondnorum. BibL BodL Aiehim. A, 
3849, BiU Reg. 

38. De IneamaHone VerbL Bibi Reg. E. 270 fi>L This piece ia ia 
Latin ; beginning, " Praelibato tractatu De Anima," Ac. Ac 

39. De £eelen& CathoUcA, ecHoaetimea called, De JULt CaiMie$, ia 
a manuacript preaerved in the Bodleian, and a copy taken Irom it, bj 
Dr. Jamea, is m the Lambeth Library. 

40. De Modo Orandi. On the twelve lettyittia of prayer. Colt. 
BfSB. Titus, D. xix. BibL BodL 

41. Efdatola ad eimpUds Saeerdotee. This piece doea not reach 
heyond a page, and may be aeen in the British Muaaum. Bib. Reg. 17. 
B. xvii. 

42. De VirtuUbue ei Vitas. This treats of religloup and moral obU* 
gationa after the faahion of that age. Cott MS& Titus, D. xix. A 
production of the same kind, but aomewhat different ftom the fbimfer, 
may be aeen, Bibl. Reg. 7. A. xxrL Like the Pore Caitif, it was evidaat- 
ly oerignad to pnaent an epitome of rellgiona inatruction to the poonr 
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43l De JSermone Domini in Monte, and Octo BeaUiudineBf an 
dnferent names of the same discourse. From the Raformer's exposition 
oC the Saviour's Sermon on the Mount, seventy-four erroneous opinions 
were extracted. There is a sermon under this name in the British 
MuseunL Cott. MSS. Titus, D. xix. But it must have been his mora 
extended exposition of that chapter which supplied his enemies with 
such materiu for accusation. MS. Twini. A. 216. 

44. De Pap& Romand, or Schisma Papa, Mr. Baber states that 
this tract is in the Bodleian. There is a copy in Trin. ColL Dub. 

45. De questionibue variia contra Clerum. Lambeth Library. 
tktCL MSS. 161. 

46. In the librarv of Trinity Ooll^, Cambridge, is a la^ manu* 
script volimie. including the following pieces, several of which are 
known to be those of Wiclif, as the Ttm and Uth, which are noticed by 
HusB ; (Lewis c. Iz. 179, Baber,) and of the rest, several are attributed 
to the Reformer in the handwriting of tlie transcriber. MS. 386. 8. 
C. 5. a 

1. De ente eommuni. In primis supponitur ens esse, pp. l—B. 

2. De ente prima. Extenso ente secundum ejus roaxmiam ampUa^ 
tionem, pp. 5 — 9. 

3. De purgando erroree, et veritate in eommuni. Consequens est 
purgare errores, pp. 9—15. 

4. De purgando errores, et univeraal^ua in eommuni. Tlractata 
oontinentur dicta de universalibus, pp> 15—23. 

5. De univeraulibua. Tractatus de universalibus continet 16 capi- 
tula cuius priraura, pp. 23—37. 

6. I/e tempore. In trcu^tando de tempore sunt, dec. &c. pp. 37'--47. 

7. De intellecHone Dei. Dlorum qua insunt Deou «c Ac pp. 
47-63. 

8. De acientia Dei. Ex dictis superius satis liquet, Sec Ac pa, 
6^70, 

9. De volitione Dei. Tractando de volitione Dei, Ac. Sec pp. 70—91. 

10. De peraonarum diatincHone. Superest investigare de distino- 
tione, Sec Ac. pp. 91 — 116. 

U. De idda. Tractando de ydeis primo oportet, Ac. Ac. pp. 116— 
122. 

12. De potentia productiva Dei. Veritatum quae Deus non potest 
renovare, Ac. Ac pp. VZl—lM. 

13. De aermone Domini. Licet totum Evangelium, pp. 134'-14L 

47. In a vohime preserved in the library of Trinity OoU^e, Dublifl^ 
is a series of treatises described as follows : Class C. Tab. 1. No. 23. 

1. Traetatua EvangeUi de Sermone Domini in Monte, cum E»- 
poaitorio Oraiionia Ufominic^B. Dividetur in trea lAbroa. 

2. Traetatua de AntichriatOf cum Expositorio in xxiii. xzir. zzr. 
can. Matthsi. 

8. Traetatua in Sermonem Domini, quern feeerat vededie§ndo 
Diadpulia auia. 

4. Traetatua de Statu Innocentia. 

B. Traetatua de tempore in 13 eapitiUia. 

6. Expoaitio quorundam locorum Scriptur<Bf Tit IL cap^ Heb. L 
cap. et laaia xxv. cap. There is also an Exposition of 1 Thesaakniaiif 
iv. and of. John xi. But these are merely parts of lus homiliss. Hm 
volume extends to 400 pages ; and what is paoaliar to thb cottsction ci 
WyclU&*BM8d it has a copious nidex. 

33* 
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1. THaOolLDDliiClMiC.TUKl.No.91 Ik Bimmtla. 

2. Dt Apottana. The flnt pieca extendi «Mot tatty iman AB» 
para; the aecond to about half that number; tha last ooauM of aboot 
eight pMea; yis. 

3. l>e BlatphemUu—Anotiux rolume in tha aama ItbnryeenlahM a 
MB. emiOed, ^Qf agnutaty, and the poeteniona ^ derhB." ThM 
Tolume further containa the fcdlowing tnusta. Qfpaeudofrian, Of 
l*e et^Al faoet which CM wUhed to friara. (jjfAnUekriat mnd Mm 
toays. Of Antiehriafa aont in the church. A treaHee ff pn a fw. 
A treaHae on oonfeaaion. A tract of Chriatian obedianee: Mginwnc 
—" Christ forBooth did all that lie could to obey to loida." In the TobuDBL 
there are aareral eeparate homiliea, meditatiooa on Tarioaa aubjeeta^ina 
a diort treatise, boKinninr--" How are oueatioDa and anawvn put thai 
are written hereaner." The collection forma a duodecimo rolunia at 
about 400 pa«e& written with a Tory email, but iQgihiachanctar. daa 
C. Tab. 6. Mo. o. 

. 4a On the Seren Deadly 8hML Bibl. Bodl. 



SECTION m. 

Hie following pieces are in the Imperial LilHraiy oi Vienna ; the eal*' 
logue of which may be seen at the British Museum. 

DaminoribHa^fratribuaaeextoUentibua. De aeetia monaekorum^ 
De qumtuor aeetta novtUia. Defundatione aeetarum. De aeeta* 
rum per^id. De aolutione Sathana. Da Damonio meridianm, 
Haaponaionea ad xnr argumenta Radulphi Stredi. Litera parva 
ad guendam aoeium. "^ Speculum militantia eoeleaiea. De orations 
et eceieaut purgationa. De grm^ua eleri. De graduaUonibtta. 
De duobua generibua heretieorum. De quatuor interpretationibua. 
Super impoaitia articulia. Socii argumentum contra veritaiem, 
De citationibua frivoUa et aliia verautiia AntiekriaH. De Jura* 
mento Arnoldi Ide Grannario) collectoria Papte. De aex jugia. 
Da exhortaiione novi doeUnia. De ordme Chriatiano. De voH- 
einadone. Dialogue inter veritatem et mendaeium. EpiatatOt da 
wteeate in Skriritum Sanctum. Litera parva ad guendam Socium. 
IMera ad JEpiacopum Lincoln^ de amore^ aive de guintupUei gueaa- 
Hone. EpiatUa ad Arehiepiaeopum Cantuar. De JS«oftafialt4 
ttpenitenti^ De octo guatationibua propoaiUa diaeipula, Da iri 
pUd vinculo amoria. 



SECTION !▼. 

The fdlowing are the titles of pieces which are known only by thesa 
names. Hanr were on questions of science, and othexa wen probSp 
biy diilarent designationB of the same tracts. 

Qumatianea logiealea. Lagiea da ainguUa. Logiea da aggrO' 
guHa. De propaaitUmibua temporalibua. De inaoMrilihua. Da 
exduaivia et exeeptivia. De eauaaUbua. De eomparHMa. Da 
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tonditUnaUbut. De di^uneHvia. Chrammatiem iropt, MttO' 

Shyaica TulrarU. Metaphysica novelia. De aumrnM tnirilectua- 
urn. Defirmit idealibut. De spiriiu qucUbet. De tpetUbua 
hypotheticu. De eaee intelligibili creatures. De ease in euopro- 
lixo. De und eommunis generic aaaenHA. De eeaentiA aedaen' 
Hum. De temporia ampUatione. De pkuaicd naturaU. Deinie9^ 
titme phyaidL De iii€UefiA etformA. De materia caleaHum. Dt 
raritate et denaitate. De motu leeaU. De velocitate motua loeaUa. 
Diaiagua de/ratribiia. Johannea a rttre contra fratrea. M)b 
tharitaU fraternh. Damonum ebatua in aubvertendA reUjrione. 
De Diabola millenario. De perverao AniieHriati dogmata. Dtfen- 
aio contra impioa. Reaponatonea ad argufnenta monaehi de Sal- 
iey. De unitate ChriatL De unico aoXutia Agno. Chriatia alim* 
non expectandUa. De humanitate Ckriatt. De d^betione « 
C^riato. Dejide et perfidUL Defida aacramentorum. De fide I 
EvangeUL Conatitutionea eecleaia. De cenauria eccleaitb. Da 
Boceraotio Levitico. De aacerdoHo Chriati. De atatuendia paa- 
Unibua ad plebem. De ordine aacerdotaU. De Hon aaginandia 
aacerdatibua. De miniatrorum eonjugio. Cogendi aaewdotea ad 
honeatatem. De ritibua aacramentorum. Daguidditate hoati(B eon- 
aeeraUB, De qtuntuplid Bvangelio. De Trinitate. De escom' 
municaiia abaolvendxa. Diatinctionea rerum Theoiogicarum. De 
Jonte errorum. De falaaioribua legia divilut. De immortalitaia 
anima. Ceremoniarum chronicon. De dilectione. Coneordan- 
tia doctarum. De eontrarietate duorum dominorum. Da lege 
ditfinA. De neeeaaitate futurorum. De oparUma apiritualibua. 
De oj>eribua corporalibua. De ordinariA laieorum. Depurgato- 
rio piorum. Poaitionea viaia. RepUcationea et poaitionea. De 
prabacito ad beatitudinem. De quaternario doctorum. De reli- 
eioaia privatia. De atudio lectionia. De aervitute civUi. Theo- 
loguB, placita. De virtute orandi. De compoaitione hominia. Da 
Aomine miaero. De Scholia acr^urarum. Qloaact acripturarwn. 
Oloaa<B vulgarea, Qlnaacb mommaka, Qloaaai novella. Leetionaa 
in Damelem. 



SECTION V, 

T^efoUomng worka, with the exception of the laatf ha/va bean im- 
properly aUributad to Wiclif. 

De Tribua Sfagittia. Speculum Peccatoria. The Confeaaion tf 
SL Brandoun. Ohoatly and Fleahly Love. The two fonner of tbew 
are attributed on better evidence to the Hennit Hampole. 

Commentarii in Paedterium, et Cantica Sacra, llito also ia 
evidently the production of Hampole, (Baber, 64.) The writer of a 
maauBcript note to a copy of this work in the library of Trinity Ckrilege^ 
Gambridffe, states that this commentary became pojiular with the diiKi- 
pies of WicliC and that the latter transcripts of it were accordii^^ 
gxeady interpolated with the doctrine of the LoUardBL The correctness 
of thu statement is hardly questionable, and it will sufficiently account 
far die circumstance of the entire work being ascribed to our Refonner. 
Tkete is a copy in the British Museum. 

Blucidarium BibUorum. Somstimes described as Praiogua ad 
ittkBgram BibUomm Varaionamt is tha work of which the reader will 
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8PBCIMENS OF WICLIPS TRANSLATION OF THB VtBUM, 



PSALM a 



Wm gDMtideii with tseth hetheoe men, and puplis thonghlMi reym 
thingifL The koYgie of eenhe etoden to sidiVi and jprincee camen to 
gidreaglienatheLoraandagheDBhieCriet. firekewetbebocmdiiof hen^ 
and caet we away the Tock of hem fro on He that dweUeth in hereiMi 
■chal eoonie hem : ana the Lord achal bemowe hem. Ilianne he ichal 
•peke to hem in hie in ; and achal diatrouUe hem in hie acnose ren- 
geaanoe. Fonothelammaadof himakynffonSion hiahodi Ul, pea* 
chynge hie commandementie. The Lord aeioe to me, thou art mj aone : 
I hare geiidred thee to day. Axe thou of me and I ahall ghere to thee 
hethene men thine heritage : and thi poaaeaaioun tha teermea oi tba 
eerthe. Thou ahalt governe hem in an yren gherd, * and thou ahalt bnk» 
hem aa a Teaael of a potter. And now, yelmigu^ underatonde: yethat 
deanen the erthe he lemid. Serve Te to the Lord with dreed : and malca 
J9, ful oute, joie to liim with trembling. Tkke ye kxe : leeat the Loid 
be wroQth aumtyme : and leeat ye periacnen fro the right weye. Whauna 
hia ire brennetn oute in ahorte tyme, bleend ben atte thai tbtt triataoa is 
hhKL-^PubUc Lib. Comb. Dd, LV, 

PSALM ZVnL 

Lond ml atrenkthe, I achal love thee. Hie Lord ia my atedfeainB— 
and mv refuyt, and mr deliTerer. My Gkid ia myne helper, and I diall 
hope mco hym : my defender and the home of my heelpe, and myna 
uplalter. I achall preiae and inwaidli clepet the Lord, and I achal b% 
■■af fro myne enemiee. Hm aorrowia of deeth cumpaaiiden me, and 
Che floodie of wiekidneaw dialiouUiden me. Hie aorowia of hdto 
eewpaaaiden, the naria of deech bilbre oceupieden me. In my tribula* 
clounlinwwidlyclepidetheLQrdL andlcriedtom^Gkxi: andlieherda 
my voia. fro hia hooti temple, ana my crie in hia eight entride into his 
aoria. The erUie waa movid to gidre, and tremblid to gidra. Hie founc 
dementia of the hiUla weren troublld to gidrcL uid weren movid to gidra^ 
Ibrhewaawnthlohean. Smoka flyede in the ire of him. and Her orent 
out fio hia face : ooolia weren kjnndlid of him. He bowyide down 
faevenea and came down, and deikeneaae waa under hiee feet. And ht 

* AairaoyardfOrRML tCSdli^aa 
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flyede«ii Chnrnbjnn. and be fleye orer ths pennii of wyndit. He mC- 
tyde derkeneerie hie hldync piece, hie ubernecle in hie cuinpe«. Derk 
vatir wee in the cloudie of the lower eir. Ful deer doudie peariden in 
hiacight; hail and the coolie of fler. And the Lord thundride fiom 
hoTene^ and ttM higheet yere hie ynie : hail and the cooUa of fier camen 
down. And he aente hia arewii^ and diatroied tho men. fie multii^ed 
lejtii^* and dlatroubUde hem. And the wellta af wateria apperiden; and 
tba IbundementiB of the erthe weren echewid. Lord, of thf blamj^ge^ oT 
the hrething of the ipirit of thin 'ut.~Pub. Lib. Comb. Dd. Z97. 

MATTHEW, CHAP. Y. 

And Jheeua aevnge the people, went up into an hil ; and whaime hs 
waa aect, hia diaciplia camen to him. And ha open^ hia mouthe, and 
taugfate hem ; and aeide, Bleasid be poie men in spirit : for the kyngdani 
af hevenee ie heruat Blearid ben mylde men : for tnal echiilenweelda 
the erthe. Blenid ben thei that moumen : ffx thei echal be ootunlbrtid. 
Blearid bethel that hungren and thinten rmwianeaee 'X for thei achal be 
flilfiUed. Bleaeid ben merciful men : for \&b\ echulgale mocT. Bleaaid 
lien thei that ben of dene bene : for thei echulen ae god. Blearid ben 
perible men : for thei echulen be depid goddia children. Bleeaid ben thei 
uat aulllten penecucioun for rightwieneaBe : for the knjrgdom of herenea 
ia hern. Ye adial be bleeaid whanne menachul curae jou, and echul 
fNuaue you : and echul aeye al yvel agena you liynge for me. Joie ye 
«nd be Te glade : for your meede ie plenteous in hevenea t ftor so thei ban 

Sraued atao prophetia that weren bifore you. Ye ben aah of the erthOi 
It if Uie aut Yaniehe awey wherynne echal it be aaltedl to nothing it 
4a worth orer, no but it be cast out. and be deftnilid of roea Ye ben li^ 
t>f the world, a citee eett on an hill may not be hid. Ne me teendith not 
a lanteme and puttith it undlr a buahel : but on a candiletik that it give 
light to alle that ben in the houa. So^ achyne your light bifore men, that 
thei eee youre gode workia, and glorifie your fadir that ia in hevenea. 
Nyle ghe deroe that I cam to undo the Lawe or the proplietia, I cam not 
to undo the lawe but to fulfille. Foraothe I aey to you till heyene and 
anhe pane, oon lenre, or oon tide, echal not paaae no the Lawe til alle 
thingia be don. Therefore he that brekith oon of theae leeete maunde- 
mentia, and techith thua men, echal be clepid the Leeet in ihe rewma 
of hefenea: but he that doth, and teobith, achal be depid greet in the 
iqrngdom of heTenea.— J9tater'a Edit, 

1 CORYNTH. Xm. 

If I apeln with tungia of men and of aungela and I haue not charite^ 
I am maad aa bcaa aownynge, or a cymbal tynklygn), and if I haue pro* 
fecie and knowe alle myateriea and al kynnyng, and if I haue al feiti^ ao 
fhat I moue billia/ro her place, and I haue not charite I am nought, and 
if I departe alle my goodia into the metia of pore men, and it I bitafce 
my bodi ao tnat I brenne and if I haue not charite it pioAtith to me no 
thmg. charite ie padent, it ia benynge.S charite enuyeth not, it doith 
not wickidl^ it ia not blowun,! it is not coueitous, it eekitfa not tho thingia 
that be|i hias owa it is not stired to wraththe, it thenkith not youel, it 
ipieth not xtn wickidneaae, but it ioloth togidre to treutbe, it autmth alia 

* Lighta. or lightningai i Thein. 

% JUftftuneaM MB. ^itrea. % Benign. I Fuilad npi 
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Ihinglfl, it bileueth an« thingia, it hopith alle thiogis, It saatfljneth aDe 
thinsis. charite fadlith neuere doun. whethir profecies schulen be 
Toiiud, eithir langagis achulen ceem, eithir scicoice schal be deAried. 
for aparti* we knowen, and apaiti we prafecien, but whanne that aclud 
come that Is parfTt, that thing that is of parti schal be auoidid. wlianne 
I was a lilil child I spak as a litil child, I nndirstood as a litil child, I 
thoughte as a litil child; but whaane I was inaadb a man I vuidide tbo 
thingis that weren of a litil child, and wn seen now by a myrourt in 
dericnesBe,^ but thanne ftce to fttce. now I knowe of paiti, but thanne I 
schal knowe as I am knowxm. and now dwellen feith, hope and charite 
these thre, but the moost of these is charite.— Ba6er'« Bait 

* ex parte. t speculom. % in flsnigmate. 
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VAI.UABLE WORKS 



nrBLZBBSD BY 



i. & J. HARPER, 82 CLIFF-STREET, NEW-YORK, 



THB TrrroRY of modern 

EUROPE, from tbe rise of the 
Modsra Kinsdoow to the preeeat 
portod. By WiUiiAX RusBiLL, 
LL D., and Williax Joniis, Esq. 
With ABDotatioiw by an Ameri- 
can. In B vols. 8to. 

THE HISTORICAL WORKS of 
the Rey. WILLIAM ROBERT- 
SON, D.D. ; comprising his HIS- 
TORY of AMERICA; CTIARLES 
v.; SCOrLAND, and INDIA. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 

GIBBONS HISTORY OF THE 
DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. In 4 vols. 
8vo. With Plates. 

The ftbore worin (Rraell%, Robertun^ ud 
Gibbon'*) an ilereotyped tad pnjit«d 
•nUSonnlj. Gnat puM lave been taken 
to render them pofect in eveir rapeet. 
They are decidedly the beat edition ever 
paUiabed in thia oonntiy. 

ENGLISH SYNONYMES, with 
copious Illustrations and Explan- 
ations, drawn (Yoni tbe best Wri- 
ters. By GieoRaK C&ABB, M.A. 
A new Edition, enlarged. 8vo. 
[Stereotyped.] 

UFE OF LORD *BYRON. By 
Thomab;Muokk, Esq. In S vols. 
Bfo, With a Portrait. 

HOOPER'S MEDICAL DICTION- 
ARY. From the last London 
Editfoi. With Additions, by Ba- 
MUKL Aks&lt, M.D. 8to. 

COOPER'S SURGICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. In 9 Tcls. 8vo. 
Greatly enlarged. [Stereotyped.] 

€K)OD'S (Dr. JoHM Mason) STUDY 
OFBIEDICINE. In5T0lB.8T0. 
A new edition. With additions 
by Bamgkl Cooper, M.D. 

THE BOOK OF NATURE ; being 
a popular Illustration of the gene- 
ral Laws and Phenomena of Crea- 
tion, &c. By John Mason Goon, 
M.D. and F.R.S. 8to With his 
life. [Stereotyped.] 



DOMESTIC DUTIES ; or Instme- 
tions to Married Ladies. By Mis. 
William Parsks. ISmo. 

ART OF 1NVIGORATINO and 
PROLONGING LIFE. By Wil- 
liam KiTCHiNRR, M.D. Iftno. 
[Stereotyped.] 

THE COOITS ORACLE, AND 
HOUSEKEEPER'S MAlOJAL. 
By William KiTcniNSR, M.D. 
AdaptedJ[o the American rablie. 
13mo. fstereotyped.] 

GIBSON'S SURVEYING. Im. 

Soved and enlarged. By Javks 
YAN. 8vo. 

DA VIES' SURVEYING. 8to. 

SURVEYORS' TABLES. 12mo. 

BROWN'S DICTIONARY of the 
HOLY BIBLE. From the last 
genuine Edinburgh editioiL 8to. 

BROWN^S (J.) CONCORDANCE. 
Printed on Diamond type, in 
the 32mo. fbrm. [Stereotyped.] 

SERMONS ON IMPORTANT 
SUBJECTS, by the Rev. Samukl 
Davibs, A.M., sometime Prert 
dent of the College of New-J«r 
sey. In 3 toIs. 8vo. 

THE WORKS OF THE REV 
JOHN WESLEY, A.M. With 
his Lift. Complete in 10 toIs. 

. 8to. From the last London Edi- 
tion. With a Portrait* 

LETTERS FROM THE JBGEAN. 
By Jambs Embrbon, Esq. 8to. 

THE LITERARY REMAINS OF 
THE LATE HENRY NEELB. 
Author oCthe " Romance of His- 
tory ,"&c.ftc. 8vo. 

RELIGIOUS DISCOURSES. By 

Sir Walter Scott, Bart. ISnWk 

LIVES OF THE SIGNERS OF 
THE DECLARATION OF IN- 
DEPENDENCE. 12mo. 

SKETCHES FROM VENTTTIAN 
HISTORY. 3 TOls. ISoio 



Works Published hy /. 4" J* Harper* 



TOE HISTORY OF THE JEWS, 
From ttieearUesi period to tbe pro- 
nDttime. By ihe Ret. H. H. Mit- 
XAit . In 3 vols. I8mo. iUostrated 
with original mapa, Slc. 

THE LIFE OP NAPOLEON BO- 
NAPARTE. By J. O . LOCIH ART, 

Eaq. With copperplate engravinga. 
9 Tola. 18mo. 
LIFE OF NELSON. By Robert 
SoDTBRT, Eaq. With a portrait. 

THE UFE OF ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT. By the Rey. J. 
WiLLiAMa. With a map. ISmo. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF IN- 
SECTS, niuatratedbyoumeroua 
engravinga. I8mo. 

THE LIFE OF LORD BYRON 
By John Galt, Eaq. 18mo. 

THE LIFE OF MOHAMMED, 
Founder of tbe Religion of lalam, 
and of the Empire ofthe Saracens. 
By the Rey. Gcoroc BiraB, A.M. 
With a plate. ISmo. 

LETTERS ON DEMONOLOGY 
AND WITCHCRAFT. By Sir 

Waltkr Scott, Bart. 18mo. 

HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. By 
the Rer. O. R. Olrio, In S tola. 
18mo.with mapa of Paleatlue, &c, 

NARRATIVE OF DISCOVERY 
AND ADVENTURE IN THE 
POLAR SEAS AND REGIONS. 
By Profeaaor Lrblii, Profeaaor 
Jamkson, and Huoa Murray, 
Eaq. With maps, &c. 18mo. 

LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE 
IV., with Anecdotea of Distin- 
guished Persona of the last Fifty 
YMfs. By the Rey. Gkorok Cro- 
LY. With a portrait. 18mo. 

NARRATIVE OF DISCOVERY 
AND ADVENTURE IN AFRI- 
CA, fh)m the earliest ages to the 
present time. With Ulostrations 
of the Geology, Mineralogy, and 
Zoology. By Professor Jam eson, 
James Wilson, Esq., and Huoh 
Murray, Esq. With a map and 
wood engravinga. 18mo. 

HISTORY OF CHIVAIJIY AND 
THE CRUSADES. By G. P. R. 

Jambs, Eaq. 18mo., with a plate 

LIVES OP EMINENT PAINTERS 
AND SCULPTORS. By Allan 
Cunningham, Esq. In 3 vols. 
18mo. with pbrtraits. 

UFE 6f MARY atJEEN OF 



SCOTS. By Henrt G;«AS8roRi^ 
Bell. In 2vals. I8mo. Portrait. 

HISTORY OF POLAND. By J. 
Fletcher, Esq. With a portrait 
of Kosciusko. 18mo. 

FESTIVALS, GAMES, AND A- 
MUSEMENTS, Ancient and Mod- 
em. By Horatio Smith. ISmo. 

HISTORY OF EGYPT. By Her 
M. Russell, LL.D. ISmo. With 

Engravings. 

LIFE OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON* 
By David Brrwstbr, LL.D 
With a Portrait. 

PALESTINE; ortheHOLYLAND. 
By M. Russell, LL.D. l8n>oi. 

MEMOIRS OF THE EMPRESS 
JOSEPHINE. By Dr. MaiiKa 

ISmo. Portrait. 

COURT AND CAMP OF BONA- 
PARTE. 18mo. Portrait. 

THE LIVES OF CELEBRATED 
TRAVELLERS. By J. A. St. 
John. S vols. ISmo. 

XENOPHON. Tranalated by Bs 
WARD SpBUfAN,Eaq. and Sir M. 
A. Cooper. S vola. ISmo. 

DEMOSTHENES. By liSLAXOi 
In 2 Tola. ISmo. 

SALLUST. By Roaa. ISmo. 

BfASSINGER^S PLAYS. Dasiffned 
fbr Amily nae. In 3 vida. Ismo. 
With a Portrait 

FORD^S PLAYS. S Tola. ISmo. 

LIFE of DR. E. D. CLARKE. 8vo. 

FRENCH REVSLUnON of 1830. 

UFE OF VAN HALEN, Ac. 8to. 

MILLER'S GREECE, 12mo. 

SMARTS HORACE, a vola. ISnao: 

RELIGIOUS DISCOURSES. Bj 

Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 18mo. 

PELHAM; OR, THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF A GENTLEMAN. A 
Novel. In 3 toIs. 12mo. 

THE DISOWNED. A Novel. In 
2 vols. 12mo. By the Author of 
" Pelham,^ &c. [Stereotyped.] 

DEVEREUX. A Novel. In 8 vols. 
13mo. By the Author of *< Pel- 
ham,*' &c. [Stereotyped.] 

PAUL CLIFFORD. A Novel. In 
2 vols. 12ma By the Author of 
«Pelham,"4kc. [Stereotyped.] 

FALKLAND. A Novel. By tlie 
Author of '* Pelham," d&c. 12nia 



HARPER'S FAMILY LIBRARY. 

The following (^loiui, aelected firom bigtdy respectable Jounialii vnl 
«nable those who are iinacqaaioted with the Family library to fbrm at 
estimate of its merits. Nomeroos other notioes, equally fliYourable, ana 
from SDorces equally respectable, might be presented if deoned necessary. 

** The Ftmily Library.— Avery ezoeUent, and always entertaining Mis 
eeXlanj*^EdinburghRevieWfNo. 103. 

" The Family Library presents, in a oompendioos and oonTenisnt fixniL 
well-written histories or p<^ar men, kingdoms, sciences, &e. arranged 
and edited by able writers, and drawn entirely ftom the most oonvct and 
accredited authorities. It is, as it inrofesses to be, a Family Library, ftom 
which, at little expense, a household may prepare themselves for a oon- 
sideration of those elementary subjects (tf education and society, without a 
doe acquaintance with wliieh neither man nor wmnan has claim to be 
well brad, or to take thetar proper place among those with whom they 
abide."— CAar{««ton Gazette. 

u We have rapeatedly borne testimony to the utility of this work. It is 
<me of the best that has ever been issued firem the American press, and 
should be iu the library of every ftmily dealrona of treasuring up useftil 
knowledve."— Hofton Statteman. 

''The Family Library should be in the hands of every person. Thus 
fu it has treated of subjects interesting to all, condansed in a perspicuous 
and agreeable style...... We have so npeatedly spoken of the merits of the 

design of this ynxhij and of the able manner in which it Is edited, that on 
this occasion we wUl only repeat our conviction, that it is worthy a place 
in every library in the countiy, and will prove one of the most usenU as 
*< is one of the most interesting publications which has ever issued from 
he American press."— iV. Y. Cmarier if Enqtarer, 

** The Family library is. what its name implies, a collection of various 
•riginal works of the best kind, containing reading, useAil and interesting 
to the flunily circle. It is neatly printed, and should be in every flimlly 
that can aflbrd it— the price being moderate."— JVeuvfn^/andPaUodium. 

*« The Family library is, in all respects, a valuable work."— Peniuy^ 
vania Inqtarer. 

" We are pleased to see that the publishers have obtained sufficient en 
oouragement to continue their valuable Family Library."— Sotttmore Bt 
puMiclxn. 

** We recommend the whole set of the Family Library as one of the 
dieapest meana of afbrdlng pleasing instruction, and imparting a 
pride in bookM, with which we are acquainted."— PAi2a<(e2pJk«a U. 
seUe, 

*< It will prove instructing and amusing to all classes. We are pleased 
to learn that the works comprising this Library hate become, as they 
ought to be, quite popular among the heads of Families."— iV. Y. OozetU^ 

**It is the duty of everv person having a ftunily to put this excellent 
Library hito the hands of his children."— iV. Y. Mercantile Advertiser. 

" We have so often recommended this enterprising and useAil publica- 
tion (the Family library), that we can here only add, that each sncces* 
sive number appeara to ccnflrm its merited popularity."— iV. y. Jtmerieoit 

*< It is so emphatically what it purports to be, that we are anxious to seti 
it in every ihmily.— It is alike interesting and usefVU to all classes of 
readarsi"— jiZfrony Evening JoitmaL 

** The little volumes of this series truly comport with their title, and ass 
In themsdves a Family Library."— iV. Y, Commercial Advertiser. 

" We have met with no work more interesting and deservedly papular 
than this valuable Family Library."- JIfontAZy Repository. 

** The plan of the Family library must be acceptable to the Amerfean 
veading community." — If. Y. Jowmal <^ Commerce. 

^*To all portions of the community the entire series may bs wanaly 
iwammended."— American TVmwUer. 

<• It is a ddightftil publication.'^TWca Tetter 



FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

Tm Publishers have much pleasure in recording 
the following testimonials in recommendation of the 
Family Classical Library. 

" Mr- 7*^P7.^»» projected a PomSy Clastical Librarf. Tlw idea is 
excellent, aad the work cannot ftil to be aoeeptable to youth of both msm. 
SLT!n-y» ^\^V^ ^"^ "^^^ "^*°K coimnnnity, who have noThad 
«1«? &5f7 '**• omimeDcenient of another undertaking ior the nm 

5f«to iiS«r^2*^"* ?*' to oocapy an enlarged station in oar imme- 
diate literatore. The TolmDe beftm iw is a apecimea weU calculatodito 

S^I!!?^itf''^X '"'*'""'"• Inland's DSi^haneaia'SrSeS 

"Th*« work will be raoelTed with great gTatillcatianbTe«rviMnirt« 
knows the value ofelassieal knowlecST AUthSw?«Sl1S3^t^ 

i^ia iJS'^t'?^ '^K?'?^**^ ^^^^ been to^ht to^^SS 
JKi ii%J?JL« "JL;!. *»» J?1«^"» or has been guided^ resSSed^ 

£TpKlS:iS!2!liJ?C;l'^ ^-^ ^ -«>» -rksTi 

Sir5."^«^!?.**^'»^^-^ lining aa'SJ^iTS'iS! 

S'^US'J"^ ?'*•'• . ^'^^y iiHiependent of theflJSiS toSe of tS^ 

fortli a claim to permanent esUmatfen. The Fam«vS2Sffl?/iSSL^^ 
a noble undertaking, which the namoof the e*u?^aJSl^S^wS^Sfl 
"""JfiiL V^*** ^*>«»»y of the great originals »-SJS^ p^T*" ** «*- 
"This IS a very promising speculation ; andas thetiKofSwdRv^.i^- 
♦«**IS* '^^J^' published at a low price, is beautimilv sot nn Th^n.!. 
to profess to be content with translations of the rhSiSThi; k *!?* 

estee'SSa'Sffrio^^^cL'^drrSi^F^'"^^ ^ *- "<« 
to those fh>m whom thdr t«M^;S?hSf» ""^^l *»*P™^*^ translations, 
hidden, must suX iSf aoSS^ed^l^SSS^LrS*' J^^"**^ ^»"W b^ 
lover of niankind/we SSS onl?^«?^tWrJ?^v^^^ 
execution well accords withthe d^^^ u mSt "* "^olxime, rhat as the 
batloii.''-7'Ae Odserver ^' " """" ^o^^nand general appro- 

boSo??heTadTi:"^!f^as^^^^^^^ A'^d its way into the 

portable. ard'altoli'^wS^k^^^^^^^ *« *! ^^••^ 

of persons of boiir8«xes."--lvJeSy ^^'jf ^ '^'^ '* ^ ^^ 



8TANBABD BZ8T0BZB8. 



THE HISTORY OP MODERN EUROPE ; from 
the Rise of the Modem Kingdoms to the present 
period. By William Russell, LL.D. and William 
JoNts, Esq. With Annotations by an American. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. With plates. Fine edition. 

THE HISTORICAL WORKS of the Rey. Willum 
Robertson, D.D. ; comprising his HISTORY OF 
AMERICA; CHARLES V.; SCOTLAND; and 
INDIA. InSvols. 8yo. With plates. Fine edition. 

GIBBON»S HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. In 4 vols. 
8vo. With plates. Fine edition. 

{^ flarper'B edltioM of the above wmkm are eienotypad, and printed 
unifbrmly. Great pains hare been taken to render tben pemct in every 
feapect. They are decidedly the beat editioni ever pahUahed in thla 
fountry. 



MXSDXOAZi WOBKS. 



HOOPER'S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. From the 
last London Edition. With Additions, by Samuel 
Aksiilt,M.D. Svo. 

COOPER'S SURGICAL DICTIONARY. Newedi- 
tion« greatly enlarged. 8vo. 

GOOD'S (Dr. J. Mason) STUDY OF MEDICINE. 
In 6 vols. 8vo. A new edition. With Additions, 
by Samuel Cooper, M.D. 

'* Dr. Good'a extenslye reading and retentive memory enable blm to 
enliven the meet common elementary detaila by interweaving cunoua, 
uncommon, or illustrative examplee in almost every page. We have no 
besitation in p- enouncing tbe work, beyond all comparison, tbe best of the 
Wnd in the English language."— Jtodico-CAwwatcai lUvitw. 



ENGLISH SYNONYMES; with copious Dlustra- 
tions and Explanations drawn from the best Writers. 
By GcoROC Crabb, M. A* A new Edition, dvo. 

This ndoable work la now UMd in MT«nl OoU«gM Ui tiw Vnitod 



** Ttie Imporcanoe of a knowMga of iynonymea la vary gnat— Indeed, 
Indiapanaabla to an accurate aeliolar ; yet tlie atudy la mudi neffleetad, as 
the lonM acy to of many of our beat wrlten hot too amply atleata."— ^eio- 
Yark Dmlp Advertiser. 

** It deaerraaa place In every library, and on the table of every atudent 
who desirea a oorreet knowledge of the InfUah language "—IfewYcrk 
Jowmal of Commerce, 

** Thto haa now become a atandard work, and ought to (taid a plaee in 
the library of every geotlemau who aaipirea to eteginoe or fvedakm of 
■tyle.''—A!Ro- Forlr Mefming Herald. 
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THE BOOK OP NATURE ; being a popular Dlus- 
tration of the ffoneral Laws and Phenomena of 
Creation, &c. By John Mason Good, M.D., F.R.S. 
€vo. Sixth Edition. To which is prefixed the Life 
of the Author. 

** From a man of Dr. Good^ acknowledced tnienta and learning, It la 
natural ta expect aomethinc uncommon. Such expeetatkma will be IVUIt 
realised In hla * Book of Katurs.' We have read the work with much 
Intereot and inatruction. The author poeaeaaed, In an eminent degree, 
ths happy talent of tracing hia aubjecta ttona their elementary prindplea 
to their aublime reaulta, and of Inreraperaiog hIa lecturaa with pertinent 
and Intereating aneodotea. No peraon who thirata for knowledge can read 
hia * Book of NatnreP without having hla mind enriched in the principles 
of natural phiioatwhy fhr beyond he would have thou^t poeaible by a 
book of Ita aixe. it la a aaw book for any peraon to read. There la no 
akeptldam in tL^-'New-BngUmd Chrielian Herald. 

LETTERS AND JOURNALS OP LORD BYRON; 
with .Notices of his Life. By TmmAa Mooai^ Esq. 
InSvols. 8vo.. With a Portraitjy * 

*' We do not know where the lettera are to be found In apy Ifmgunge 
which better repay a peruaal. Perhapa, aa mere modda of the epiatolary 
atyle, they are not ao exquiaite aa aome that might be cited. Even of this, 
howevw, we are (kr flrom being aure. If th<^ do not equal, for Inatanoe, 
In grace and elegance those of Gray or Lady Mary,— if they are not sped- 
mena of that inimitable, ineflfkble baivardage which makea those of Madame 
de S6vlgB« ao entirely unique,— they fUIly rival the beat of them in apirit, 
piquancy, and, we venture to add, wit; while, like the epiatlea of demo, 
they not untYequently rise ftom the moat ftuniliar colloquial ease and ftee- 
jiom into f^r loftier regions of thought and eloquence. We were particu- 
larly struck with this peculiarity. We scar.-)ely read one of them without 
being surprised into a smile— occasiOiially into a broad laugh— by some 
folicitous waggery, aome sudden descent fVom the sublfme to the ridicu- 
lous, while there is many a passage in which the least critical reader will 
not fkil to reeognisethe hand .that drew Cbilde Haxold/*— South. Review. 




GIBSON'S SURVEYING. Improved and enlarged. 
By Jambs Rtan. 8vo. With the necessary plates. 

DAVIES'S SURVEYING. Svo, A new worit 

SURVEYORS' TABLES. ISmo. Carefully revised. 

BROWN'S DICTIONARY of the HOLY BIBLE. 
From the last genuine Edinburgh edition. 8vo. 

BROWN'S (J.) CONCORDANCE. SSdio. 

SERMONS ON IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. By 
Rev. Sauuel Daviss, A. M. In 3 vols. 8vo. 

THE WORKS OP REV. JOHN WESLEY, M.A. 
With his Life. 10 vols. 8vo. With a portrait. 

LETTERS FROM THE ^GEAN. Bv Jaaibb Emer- 
SON, Esq. Svo. With Engravings. 

THE LITERARY REMAINS of the late HENRY 
NEELE, Author of the ^ Romance of History." Svo. 

RELIGIOUS DISCOURSES. By Walter Scott. 

PRESENT STATE OF CHRISTIANITY IN ALL 
PARTS OF 'PIE WORLD. By Frederic Scho- 
REEL. ISmo* 

THE CONDITION OP GREECE in 1837 and 1838. 
By J. P. Miller. 12mo. 

LIFE AND REMAINS OP DR. EDWARD DAN- 
IEL CLARKE. Svo. 

VAN HALEN'S NARRATIVE of his Imprisonment 
in the Dungeons of the Inquisition, his Escape, his 
Journey to Madrid, &c. &c. 8vo. 

HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE I 
IN 1830. 13mo. I 
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SMARTS HORACE. S vols. 18mO. 
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POPULAR WORKS, 

Baosntly pohlished hj J. & J. Habpcb, New-York. 

Olbtairti RaiM(aM) 4 V. 8iro 

|Ubtffmi*ii Wort* Br. 8«io. 

IlilBry afMoJ tni Bwopt^tf.Sro. 
iJfb of BvTOBi bf Moon* •Vt> 8vo> 
OraoMT^ Kiirf . DtdioiMfy, t ?. 8vo. 
■mipirti IM INetlDUfy, •▼.<▼«. 



W0«l«y^i Wortetmiaennontafoi 

D«vi«>i tu iiiM iB i S V. tfa 

Il«v. RaM. Rairi W«ta, B t. 8fo. 
QoM>% fcady^f Miiilmlni, ft y. 8fP. 
Goo<r» Ooiik of NMue 8vD. 

RoHli on ProplMor ItaM. 

CrabM B»f tMi Bfwamjmm. .8«a 
im«niNi BiUe DicltoMry ....6va 

•n>w-n^i ConcordaiMt I2iim. 

DtTteir 8ttr««ytfig 8*0. 

D«vi««* Goonmry 8vo. 

Davtw' Kb«l« tmHlMitiww«8tft. 

■ritjali tey, bt Win ISrao. 

CaK% Uiiniibii Hlmr 8va 

Wmioit rocBM ^...... 8to. 

AwMlvTnron OBttMy«*»»>*f8voi 

LiM«ralhNBllit 

PbIImiii* ••••••• ' 



•UU41n% . 

LUb of Dr. Claite Bra, 

Noeto^s Lift tnd Ronmlm .•• •Bro, 
McoN^LtftoTFltzgorald St. iSmo. 
Franeh RoTolQtlon, 1830. ..lltaio. 
FmiMo, by Lady Moivml tr. ISmo 
Modern iLraerlean Oookiery, lUmob 
HoondwflMi^ Manual • 
DomentioDntlao 



JSfMi! 



.8nii 



LiToaof ^gneraof Doo. lad. ISmoi. 

MiUor^ Greece ISrno. 

flcbAarlia Chrtatlaiiltv ISam 

A.rt of iRTigorating Lift ....ISma 

Smart*! Horaoe t fotaL Ifltaio. 

Tbe Nortbara TravaUer . .. .ISniow 

XenophoD ..tr. l8Mik 

DomoatbeuM St. ISnMib 

SaUiut 1800. 

MaaBinnr^ Plays t ▼. limoL 

PonTs iNara tT.lSuMu 

For FAMILY L»EiUl Y. aoe CM. 
alogne of « Valuable Worta.* 



%w. 

tv. 

I>ev«i««l-.»** ttV. 

Paaiaiflbrd tr. 

Enaene Arnni tv. 

FUkJand 

HiiBiei Twins 

DatdunanNi Flreaida. . »t v. 

Cytil ThmMm 9«. 

Tbe ToBBg Ihika tf. 

knmSm tv. 

Caleb WUUams tv. 

FbUtp Aofvaiaa t ▼. 

TbeClub^book 9r. 

DeVere 9v. 

Tbefimnggtar •••• !▼• 

Bvdina tr. 

flea wardie Narratlrs. • . . B v. 
Jaoqaetine of BoUand • •t f . 

Boaobel tv. 

Haverhill, u Jtr. 

Inoognlto J ▼. 

Tbe Talba tv. 

DeL'Orma 2r. 

Waveriey Jr. 

Walter Colytoa-... 



Itmok 

Itmo 
lino. 

iffW. 

Itmo. 



Itmo. 
Itao. 
lino. 



lino. 



%9. 

CtoQdeeley Iv. 

Tbe Lost lleir 9w. 

Storiae of a Bride St. 

The Bngltab at Home . .S v. 
Ooininf One, Ac. St. 

Stbennan • It. 
RBaba St. 
ttaoTTniTal St. 



llnok 
lino. 
ISmo. 
ISmo. 
lino. 
18no. 
ISma 
ISnio. 
llino. 
ISqml 
ISmo. 
ISmo. 
ISmo. 
IStno. 
tSino. 
ISmo. 
ISno. 
ISno. 

ISUHk 

ISmo 



The Yonnfarflon .St. lion 

Tbe Now FbrBst St. ISuo. 

Ileireaa of Bnifaa St.1S»o» 

TboRlTalo • St. ISma 

Rom. of Hinoiy, S^ai»*ST. ism& 
Rom. of Illetory, Franet St. ISoMk 
Ron. or fllat. Itatjft ....S t. ISmo. 

Hungarian Tales St. ISno. 

Bonanoo and Reality. ..St. ISnnb 
Tbe FUae fltapt 4a. ...S t. ISnoi 

Baaaraiton St. ISmo. 

PrlTBieLUb ST. ISmo. 

Damloy St. ISnot 

UwrioTodd St. ISmo. 

Beatrloo St. ISmo. 

Yeauiday in inland. .• .tT. ISno. 
8t.ValentiDe'Bl>ay,fta St. ISmo. 

WaldefraTe St. ISrao; 

AdTouturea ofa P^ .St. ISmow 
Rvbrsnt Da Crooe •• ..St. ISmo 
Tbe flebool of Faabkn, St. ISmot 

Stratton Hill St. ISmo 

Almaflk% RoTioited St. ISaaoi 

Gampaignaof aComec, St. ISmo. 
TaleaofMUltaryLift..ST ISmo. 

Poocaiinl St. ISmo. 

The Country Curate. ...St. ISma 

Maxwell St. ISmo. 

TheOxonlana St. ISma 

The Denounced St. ISmo. 

Slietcbesof Irish Obaneter. . llmo. 

Leggett'a Tales, &Q. ISmo. 

PosUntmoua Papas ISmo^ 

Diary of a Fbyaielan. . .S t. ISmo. 



